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Brighter Winter 


When skies are grey, 
landscapes bleak, the 
weather heavy, dull and 
sombre, that surely ts 
the season which calls 
for colour cheerfulness. 
TWINK will help you 
to make a brave show of 
colour ayainst nature’s 
drab background, in the 
dresses you wear and in 
your home furnishings. 
The Twink way Is easy. 
Follow the directions 
carefully and delightful 
results are certain. 
Price 
4d. & Tid. Per Packet 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc 

78-23. 


FANS AND DYES 
AT THE SAME TIME 


LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 


The excellence of the colours and the 
simplicity of the directions should make 
[wink dyeing a wonderful success But 
should you fail to get the desired result, 
write to Lady Di; she will either advise 
you or ask you to send the garment to her 
for dyeing, free of charge. Address; 
Lady Di, The Twink” laboratory, 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire 
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It’s good to be alive! 


How many hours’ enjoyment do you get yi. 
a day? (oP 

This is not an idle question; and the 
answer should not depend on the number sete] 


of leisure hours with which you are blessed. 
The women who really enjoy life enjoy every 
moment of it—their work no less than their 
play. If you do not know the sheer joy of 
doing your appointed task and doing it well, 
you are missing one of the greatest pleasures 
of life. 

You enjoy every moment of the day if you 
feet fit every moment of the day—if you 
revel in good health and the high spirits 
it brings. And the surest way to effect that 2. Nf; 
is to adopt and maintain that Kruschen habit 
of health—the habit of the “little daily 
dose.”” 
Nearly all the “ minor” ills from which \ 
women suffer—tiredness, depression, head\* 


aches, indigestion, nerves and so on—arise 
from the collection of poisonous waste matter 
in the system and the consequent vitiation of 
the blood-stream. lo keep the eliminating 
organs working smoothly and regularly and 
the blood pure, Nature demands that your 
body shall be supplied daily with six vital 
salts. Kruschen Salts are just those six salts. 

The tiny pinch you tip into your break- 
fast cup of tea each morning is tasteless, but 
its effects are wonderful. After a few days 
you begin to feel the new, refreshed blood 
coursing through your veins, your step takes 
on an unaccustomed springiness, your mind 
an unwonted alertness. Work seems no | 
longer a drudgery, but just one of the jolly 
adventures with which the healthy woman’s Why miss a single day of such happiness ? 
life is gladdened; you're getting twenty-four | Get a bottle of Kruschen now and start your 
hours’ enjoyment every day. | new life to-morrow. 


Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A Is. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains ninety-six doses enough for three 
months which means good health for less than a farthing a day. The dose 


prescribed lor daily use is as 


— 
~ 


It’s the little daily dose that does it! 


much as will lie on a sixpence, taken in the 


breaklast ¢ up of tea. Lvery che ‘lls K he 6 
‘ a. Every chemist sells Kruschen. Get a Is. 9d. bottle to-day 
Tasteless in Tea and start to-morrow. 
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LIBRACO SHELVING 


Has many advantages over any 
other type of unit bookcase. 
You can adjust the position of the 
shelves to suit the heights of your 

books. 

You can erect the shelving or take 
it down without trouble in a few 
minutes. 

You can readily extend by adding 
further bays as your library grows. 


Write for Booklet 88 
LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62, 62,CannonSt., LONDON 


PHONE 


IMPERIAL HOTEL: 
g RUSSELL LONDON: 


: SQUARE i Ay 


: 1000 Rooms fitted H. & C. Water. 


ge Bath and Breakfast from .. 
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Dr CLARES 
MAGICAL 


SILK 


causes no pain, takes 
* cannot felt, QnA 


always rem roves the corn hy the 


15 per packet post free 
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Branches ak 
PARIS 
BRUSSELS 
SYDNEY 
DURBAN 
TORONTO 
SHANGHAI 
CALCUTTA 


BUENOS 
AIRES 


NIAGARA 
FALLS,USA 
Factories 


LOFOTEN 
& SONDMOR. 
NORWAY 


Happy Babies allover the world” 


In every country throughout the world the merits of the 
‘Allenburys’ Foods have been proved by thousands. 
Beneath tropical skies and under the shadow of snow- 
capped mountains, on parched plains and in crowded cities, 


<2 


strong and vigorous children are being reared 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood by 


> 


Progressive System of Infant @ Feeding 


Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated 
series of foods adapted to each phase of baby’s developing 
digestive powers, supplying at the appropriate times the 
nourishment suited to healthy growth and development. 

Send Coupon below fer a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 


Book on ‘Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample 
of Food suited to the age of your baby. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


will be pleased to receive, free of all charge, a copy of 


*Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample of Food. J. 


Her baby’s age 
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Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers 
must wear ‘‘healthy” Corsets, a’ 

the ‘‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


7/11 pair POST 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


* Stocked in all sizes 
=> from20to30. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 


Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 

| No bones or steels to drag, hurt or hreak 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
uality, with mt suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
e oa at sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

rea’ > 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps, 
it has a short (9-in.) bus. in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non-rusting Hoousd& Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
These “Health” Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
break. Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 


housewives and those employed in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the ‘Corset of Health.” They yield freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 


the most comfortable Corsets ever worn. 

OURS TO-DAY, 
Cross your Fostat Orders and make Morley 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, “Londen 


| The Premier Pastime = 

FOR THE 


pure 
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NOVLART! 


DOAN 


A stencil process without paints 


| 
or knowledge of drawing. 
5 Charming results. Send stamp ; 


i# for specimen Novlart post card. 


‘ew 


Complete Outfits 
2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd. 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


Skin Comfort 


No need to shrink from donning 
winter woollens—Jason Pure Wool 
Underwear has such a pleasant silk- 
like Finish that the most. sensitive 
skin finds it definitely soothing and 
comforting. Even after repeated 


launderings Jason wear retains its 
shape, size and smoothness of surface. 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


Drapers and Outfitters Everywhere 
for Ladies, Children and Men 


For those who desire a lower-priced under- 
wear the ‘‘ Olympic’’ Brand has been in- 
troduced, which carries exactly the same 
guarantees regarding value and satisfaction 
as ‘* Jason."’ 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
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GETS UP FRESH, ALERT AND VIGOROUS. 
R. W. SOMMERVILLE, 7, Upper Street, St. Martin's Lane, a 


member of the Veterans’ Corps, writes: ** During the war | was 
five years in the City of London Police Reserve, and put in a great 
deal of heavy duty, especially when the air raids were on. I found 
the strain to my nervous system rather severe as | had to follow my 
ordinary employment at the same time, and this brought on indigestion. 
A friend recommended Phosferine and after a bottle or two | felt 
a new man, although | am 58 years of age. At present | am on 
night duty,every other week, and whenever | feel a nerve attack 
coming I find Phosferine an unfailing remedy. | do not now feel any 
bad effects from being overtired, as formerly used to be the case, and 


I can sleep well and get up every morning feeling fresh, alert, vigorous 
and ready for the heaviest job that comes along. At home Phosferine 
is our real family medicine.” 


Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody’s 
system, it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given 
with equally good results to the children as to adults. The 


advantage of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you 
well and keeps you fit. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza 


Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria — 
Indigestion remature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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—Your head is simply splitting, you feel vou can 
control your nerves no longer. Yet there is not hy 
the slightest need for you to suffer in this way. A if, 
Crying alone cannot cure it, but i; 


h O —The Physician’s 
ep Remedy— 
Ret 
can and will. 
Guard against that next headache NOW by send- 
ing for a FREE SAMPLE of this wonderful pain 
banisher. Once you have tried it we know you. will 
always keep a stock by you, not only for headaches, 
but for rheumatism, neuralgia and influenza as well. 
Cephos is packed in handy little boxes, and can be carried 
anywhere; you can obtain it from Boots the Chemists, 
Taylors’ Drug Stores, and all other Chemists at 1/3 and 3/ 
ver box. If your local chemist does not stock it, send 
P.O. or stamps for size required to 
CEPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, 
who will send it you Post Free. 
on't forget to write for the Free Sample 


Cephos can now be obtained in 
either tablet or powder form 


Shoes that rise to the occasion 


Norwell's are shoes that any well-dressed woman will gladly wear on any occasion So often an 
expensive turn-out is ruined by the wrong shoes—or worse, by the right shoes grown too 
quickly shabby, There are shoes in Norwell’s catalogue for everyone's every need— shoes 
whose unusual wearing properties postpone the state ot shabbiness — 
inevitable with even the best shoes—to a very far-distant future 


No GUARANTEE ) 
orwells 


‘Perth’ Footwear 


“‘Direct from Scotland" 


POST FREE, 
Lady's “ Dunalastair.” 
Stvle G 14. A most attractive § 
receipt of gd. fully brogued in a new design of punching. 
to cover Supplied in Brown Willow Calf, Patent Calfskin and 
Grey or Nigger Suéde. Wide welts, 1} in. low Cuban 
heel. Sizes and half sizes. 


sent. on approval 
to any address in 
Great Britain on 


When ordering, send pencil oatline of stockinged foot obtained by 
running pencil around foot resting lightly on paper. Perfect fit assured. 
Orders from abroad receive special 
attention Postage abroad extra. 


Write for Free Mlustrated Catalogue, mentioning 
Lady's “ Lovat,” Style 137. 
A beautifully-made brogue, with or NORWELL’S PERTH 

without overhanging tongue. Uppers of selected FOOTW EAR, LI D., 


Black Box Calt or Brown Willow Calfskin, bottomed Perth Scotland 
with specially hard-wearing soles. @Q 


POST FREE. 
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Here you are, little chap, now don't make a noise 
(For baby's asleep upstairs) ; 

When you're a big man just remember, my son, 
That FLUXITE soothes soldering cares. 


(t's just as easy to patch Tommy’s toys up 
as to consign them to the dust bin. After 
all, there’s nothing like an old toy, and 
when it shows outward signs of the rough 
time it has, just go and get your solder and 
a tin of Fluxite, and find what a pleasure 
there is in putting Tommy’s toys back on 
the active list again. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


Itis perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special ‘‘small-space ' 
Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder. etc., and full instructions. 
Price 7/6. Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD, 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng. 


REDUCED 
PRICE 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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Bath Time 


Peace Time 


Only the child itself knows 
the real discomfort of a rough 
towel, and it tells you about it 
in its own way. For bath- 
time peace use OSMAN 
Towels. 
The thick, absorbent pile 
makes a cosy nest for baby’s 
tender body— it absorbs the 
moisture without any rubbing 
or chance of irritation. 
This softness endures. Wash- 
ing does not affect it. It is 
the towel’s peculiar fitness for 
baby’s toilet. 
All sizes at ordinary towel 
prices from drapers, etc. 

Look for the small red OSMAN 


Tab on one corner of each Towel. 


TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 


If you are pleased with OSMAN Towels 
ask your draper for OSMAN Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 
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Baby Jackson of Wembley. 


SHORT TRIAL 
convincing proof that it is the right food for 
babies deprived of mother’s milk. 

Samples and descriptive booklet forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. 
unique and interesting 
be sent you. 


MELLIN’S 


of Mellin’s Food affords 


in stamps. Particulars of a 
“ Progress Book” will also 


FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Muge Clearance 


PEACHS CURTAINS 


SEND FOR SPECIAL SALE LIST. 


REMARKABLE OFFERS: Curtains, Casemen 
Nets, Muslins, Cretonnes, Linens, Blanke 
Down Quilts, Hosiery, Laces. 


ts, 
ts, 


ins. wide, 


Bale Price,41ljr. is. long, 48 

511; Sale Price, 89 pr. 
Write to-day for Special Sale List of Interesting Bargains, Post Free. 
S PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey ana faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few 
days, thus secunng rved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their posit m. 

2/- 


2/- Sold Everywhere. 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natura 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most pertect 
Hair Dressing 

Thos world-tamed Hair Restorer is pre 


ared by the great 


Hair Specialists, J. PEpreR & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedtord Labor 
atories, london, S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or trom any chemists and stores thre ut the world 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Erupt 


ms, ensurir 


a clear complexion, ghtest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimpies, dishgurng blotc obstinate eczema, disappear by ap- 
plying SULPHOLINE, which condi rsthe potiess, soft, clear, 
supple, comtortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
is Lape d by the great Skin ialists, J. PEPPER 
& Ltd., 12 rie 1, and is sold 
in bottles at 13 an 3/-. It can be obt t from them 
by post or trom, any (hemusts and Stores throughout the world 


WONDER-WORKER 


Patented) for PILES, H.LMORRHOIDS RECTAL 

PROUBLES. A natural, unfailing cure. Instant relief, sooth 

and comforting, NO DOCTORS. NO MEDICINES 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7 76. 


andi all 


ng 


To be inserted in the Rectum during sleep. No discomfort or 
unpleasantiess. 0 enjoy good health seep rest, no man 
woman auld 1 be without it hroughout 


the world, or direct frow Wonder. Worker Co. Goventey House, 
South Place, London, E.C.2, tnplete instructions in plain 
rappers, post free on rece int of Post Office Order for 16. 
Money returned if dissatisted Booklet free 


for the DEAF 


The smallest and lightest 


receiver in the World k 
THE EARLUX MICROMEGA 
Receiver weighs only ancl is retait 

with the use of a head-band 
Nota tu or a so-called non head attachment, 
actual receiver. 
This remarkable new invention is indeedt a reve. 4 
lation the deaf. With « they can hear tre 
‘hole world ot sound 
Highly leading aurists at t 
recent Lx Medical Exhibit 


Call ‘or demonstration or write for All that is seen 
particulars of 7 days’ free trial to— of the receiver 


WEAF APPLIANCE CO., LTD. 
Dept. “Q° 56-60 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. 


MISS ETTA SHANKLAND, 62 Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
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See inside 
back cover. 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, 

which deals with larger numbers of children than any ae 

Hospital of its kind, 1s almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Lorp WM. Cacit, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KERR, Se 
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Chivers 
Jellies 


The World’s Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
n the favourite table sweet. 


of 
Think of the number and 
value of the articles— 
household and personal 
linens, lingerie, children’s school clothes, 
etc.—you lose in the course of a year, and 
then consider what a trivial outlay (5/- for a 
gross of Cash’s Woven Names) will make 
these costly replacements unnecessary. 
SCHOOL OUTFITS must be marked with Name in 


full, and, if desired, the School ae 2 can be added on 
the same tape for an extra charge of 3d 


Prices. White Greund. 
12 Doz. 5/-, 6 Doz. 3/9, 3 Doz. 2/9. 


Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters at a few 
— notice in Red, Yellow, Green, Helio, Black, Sky, 
avy Blue, on white or black tapes. 
Samples and st of So es FRF} 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
_ Dept. D 13), COVENTRY. 
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TRADE MARK which will be s 


For 9 For all 
Household Cleaning iS Laundering 


Cloudy onic. 


Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., Osborne Works, King's Cross. London, N.7. 


The New Patent MARK THE TROUSSEAU WITH 
SOUND DISCS JOHN BOND'S 
letel ne DEAFNESS and CRYSTAL PALACE 

complete overcon 

HE AD NOISE S, no matter of how long MARKING INK. 
Standing. Are the same to the ears as Ano THE MARK WILL OUTWEAR THE MATERIAL. 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 


fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. (WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 6d. & 1s. 


THE 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t Used in the Royal Households y pnp of UNION: und 


Making a Sponge 
Then you need ———>, GREE valcke 
GREENS SPONGE MIXTURE 


The ideal preparation for making™ 
Sponge Sandwich, oe Rolls,& other dainties. 


Prepared by GREENS of Bri igh ton ; 
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The Bread 
for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought ‘to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


Our Monthly List of 
Free Gifts 


Many well-known manufacturers are continuing 
their offer of Free Gifts to our readers this month, 
Please mention “The Quiver” when writing. 


‘“* FOR HEALTH AND BEAUTY.”—This is 
a delightful little booklet published by the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co., Willesden Junc- 
tion, London, N.W.10, who will send a copy 
free of charge, post free, on application. 


140-PAGE BOOK FREE.—This handsome 
volume entitled “Guide to Careers "—full of 
valuable information—can be obtained by writing 
a post card to the Metropolitan College, St. 
Albans. 


TOOTH PASTE FOR NOTHING.—A post 
card addressed to the Pepsodent Co., 42, South- 
wark Bridge Rd., London, S.E.1, will bring vou 
a dainty trial tube of this popular tooth paste 
per return post. 


A MAM S NEW YEAR GIFT.—The new 
antiseptic shaving soap introduced by Messrs. 
Culmak, Dept. 7, 50, Durham Rd., London, N.7, 
has already achieved great popularity. The 
Proprietors will send you a free Shaving Stick, 
big enough to last several weeks, on receipt of 
3d. to cover postage and packing. 


INFANT FEEDING AND MANAGE. 
MENT.—Every mother should write to Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, 
London, F.C.3, for a copy of their valuable book 
“Infant Feeding and Management,” with which 
will be enclosed a free sample of the Allenburys 
Foods, 


FOR DANCING PARTIES.—A touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is very refreshing to 
the skin. By sending 3d. to Messrs. Pond’s 
Extract Co., 71, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1, you can secure a box of both Pond's 
Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream. 


A BRIGHT NEW YEAR.—Messrs. Oso- 
brite, Ltd., Brighton, offer to send a free bottle 
of “Osobrite,” the new liquid silver polish, on 
receipt of 3d, in stamps. 


NATURAL HISTORY CARDS FOR 
CHILDREN.—A very delightful series of these 
cards in colours has been produced by Messrs. 
Turner & Wainwright, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
They will send a full set free of charge on 
receipt of a post card asking for same. 
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The New Liquid Silver Polish 


AD 
¥ 
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Obtainable from Jewellers, Grocers, 
r 
Ironmongers and High Class Stores 
on of 
and} per bottle. Guaranteed Non-injurious. 
e If any difficulty in obtaining, bottles will be sent post a 
t a free on receipt of I/- or 1/104, or 3d. stampe for a ew a 
a sample bottle. |Write:—OSOBRITE LTD., Brighton 
| Osobrite is in constant use by some of the Highest | 
. Class Jewellers in the Kingdom. = 
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UNEMPLOYMENT; 


Emigration; Settlement in the Un- 
inhabited spaces of the Empire: and 


WHAT THEN? 


Unless in the early years of their new life, 
when the new settlers are struggling to get 
upon their feet, they can be supplied with 
the ministrations of the Church of God 


the ANSWER is: 
WHITE PAGANISM 


Do you wish to help our fellow-countrymen, 
forced to find homes overseas, to retain the 
faith of their fathers? Then support the 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


which seeks to send them clergy and 
services in their years of struggle. It 
appeals for a 


Centenary Fund of 


£100,000 


to enable it to respond to urgent pleas from 
the Western Prairies of Canada, the Bush 
of Australia, Kenya, and elsewhere. 
Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Bankers: Barclays Rank. 
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lief from Ca 
Asthma, ete. 


Gives instant re. 
tarrh, 


Shoes for MEN . 


from 25/- per pair 3 


drains, sinks, or enamel ware. 
Stores. 


GET RID OF OVEN GREASE THIS WAY 


A thin coating of KLEENOFF Cooker Cleaning Jelly will remove, with ease, grease from ovens, 
It is recommended by all principal Gas Companies and leading 
Ask your Ironmonger, Grocer, or Gas Company for it. 

not stock send 6d. for trial sample, post free, from— 


THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


10d. per large tin. If they do 


CHOCOLATE 
MOULD with fruit 


Green's Chocolate Mould is most delicious and is particu- 
larly appetising when served with Stewed Prunes, Plums. 
Figs, Apples, Blackberriesor with tinned Pineapple, Pears, 
Peaches, Apricots, etc. Try this enjoyable sweet to-day. 


GREEN'S CHOCOLATE MOULD D 
(Chocolate 
epared by Greens of Brighton. 
repared by Greens ¢ righton PER PACKET 
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RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS AND 
ANALYSTS 
MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


¥ SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


LNER 


RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 


LONDON 


KING'S CROSS 
LIVERPOOL ST. 
MARYLEBONE 
EASTERN COUNTIES MIDLANDS 
PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE TOWNS 
NORTH OF ENGLAND SCOTLAND 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


KING’S CROSS ano SCOTLAND 


THE CONTINENT wA HARWICH 


Full Travel Information obtainable from any L.N.E.R. OFFICE 
or P. ger M gers at Liverpool! Street Station, LONDON, E.C.2; YORK; Waverley Station, 
EDINBURGH; or Traffic Superintendent, L.N.E.R., ABERDEEN. 


“My RHEUMATISM 
has Completely Gone” 


1, Argyle Street, Birkenhead 
Dear Sirs,—I contracted a severe attack of 
Rheumatism. It became so painful that 
it was agonizing to use the necessary 
gestures illustrating my songs. 
several remedies without obtainin, 
until I was recommended Urace. T[eannot 
speak too highly of the benents received. 
he Rheumatism has completely gone 
I shall always recommend it te my brother 
and sister professionals. —Yours sincerely, 
Lena Carroll, Comedienne 
URACE, and URACE alone, can cure Kheumati a 
the cause—uric acid—dissolves and expels it from the system an 1 
prevents its a That is why it CURES, and CURRS 
UICKL-Y. 13, 3/- and 5/- per box from Boots, Timothy White & Co 
aylors and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URACE 
Laboratories, 57 Woburn House, Store Street, W.C_1. 
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relief 
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MASONS 
GINGER WINE 


One 9d. bottle makes 6 wine 
bottles or nearly 100 glasses. 


PRIME GINGER WINE 


Send 2/+ for 2 bottles 
P F 


NEWRBALL & MASON, 
est Free. 


NOTTINGHAM 
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Stainless 


One of the many virtues of 


Rexine’ is that liquids 
spilt upon its surface are 
very easily removed, and 


leave no defacing mark. 


Rexine Leathercloth re- 


sembles leather so closely 
that it is very difficult 
to detect the difference. 
Furthermore it costs con- 


siderably less. 


Your furnishing house can 
show you samples of the 
many and varied grains and 
colourings. 


When buying see that 
Rexine Leathercloth is 
specified on the invoice to 
prevent substitution. 
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LEATHERCLOTA 


REXINE LTD., REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 
Near MANCHESTER. 


LONDON: 
42 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1. 
DIT 


WANTED 


Women Writers! 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tions require the work of women contributors. 


It is a striking fact that the supply of brightly 
written paragraphs, articles, sketches, and short 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. For 
example, the dearth of short stories is so acute that 
editors are compelied to buy a large proportion of 
their fiction from America. 


You can qualify under expert guidance to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. The postal course 
of the Regent Institute will show you how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. 
The moderate fee (fayable by instalments)is inclusive, 


The Institute’s records contain numerous cases of 
earning while learning, and some instances of a/most 
SUCCESS. 


Special arrangements made for Overseas students, 


A FREE BOOKLET 


**How to Succeed as a Writer.” 


Post the following coupon or send a simple request for 


the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 123A), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Please forward ‘* How to Succeed as a Writer” (free 


and post free), which describes the openings for new con- 


tributors. 


INFLUENZA 


Vapo-Cresolene will appeal 


to all sufferers from In- 
fluenza because it assures 
comfortable repose. A 


household remedy avoiding 
drugs, Cresolene is vapor- 
ized the bedside 
during sleep. 


Recommended and used with great success for 
the relief of : Coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, asthma, and 
catarrh. 


Est. 1879 
Sold by all Chemists. 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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The boys. girls and infants 
of the Lawrence L.C.C. 
School, Mansford Street, 
Bethnal Green, deny them- 


selves all sorts of little 


— 


things in order to subscribe 


to this cot in the Queen's 


) 
Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road. London, E.2 


This is the | 
Hospital | 
that H.R.H. | 
The Duke 
of York is | 


In the Grounds of the Little Folks Home 
(The Hospital's Branch at Bexhill-on-Sea) 
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OYEZ/ OYEZ! 


hereas the people of our nation do 
eat and enjoy the good toffee of 
Mackintosh’ in its varied forms and flavours 


B: it known that all sellers of sweets do 
now stock and supply a toffee of old 
fashioned character made according to 
an old time recipe and being exceedingly 
pleasant to taste. 


hw then by these presents that this new 
sweetmeat is a worthy addition to the 
famous Mackintosh Toffees -de-Luxe~ 
in which good people of all ages Find 
unending satisfaction. 


Ask at ye sweetshoppe this day for- 


Mackinfosh’s 


OLD ENGLISH 
Toffee de Luxe 


ASC 
8¢ per £IB. 
MADE BY JOHN MACKINTOSH S&S SONS LTD. HALIFAX. 
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COLIC, 

+ A true Palliative in NEURALGIA,GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 


SSS SS SSS SSM CC 


N \ 
COUGHS, COLDS. 
INFLUENZA 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS DO!ARRHCA, §& 


Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 
HYSTERIA 
PALPITATION 


Acts like a charm in 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of ail Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


The Waters of the River Tay, 
flowing through the Works, possess 
unique natural properties which 


enable Pullars to dispense with 
the need for chemical treatment. 


Costumes and Long Coats—soiled 


by use — can be 
D, 
Fullars beautifully cleaned, or, 


an if faded, dyed to 


Return 

darker shades for 
Sta 
| winter weat. 


Service prompt and 
efficient. No delay. 


Pullars of Porth 


CLEANERS & DYERS 


Sold 
Everywhere 

All shapes, SIZCS and prices 
Send £ for Sample Net to. 


H.W. LAKE LTD. 
6&7, Q, REOCROSS E.c.1. 
Goes 


twice as far 


as most other baking powders and 
is therefore more economical. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 
and pies lighter, more digestible 
and so delightfully 
appetizing 
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able in all the newest styles 
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ine without the neck uit BLOUSE FABRICS. 
tal LUN IS¢ \ Its dainty surface has all the soft sheen of 
STANDARD GUAR. st costly silk: its greater durability 
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Ihe Editor’s Announcemen age 


The Modern Girl and Her Mother 


| By Rose Macaulay H 
| Has the modern girl changed? And what is her relation to her 
mother? This is the question dealt with in a brilliant article that 


Miss Rose Macaulay contributes to my February Number. Another | 


side of the same problem is touched on in a well-illustrated article on al 


| “Town or Country for the Working Girl?” by Olive Hockin. 4 
: Other contributions will be equally special, including stories and # 
I articles by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Anne Weaver, J. J. Bell, H. Mortimer el 
Batten, F.R.Z.S.. Miss Maude Royden, Perey Scholes. ete. 
re The March issue will be a special Home- “| 
is Makers’ Number—so there is plenty to look Hl 
forward to in THe Quiver. — 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


These happy youngsters have no fewer than 
7.306 brothers and sisters in Dr. Barnarpo’s 
Homes—the Largest Family in the World. 
And all these healthy, growing little people 
need food to turn them into Al citizens of 
the Empire. 96,069 boys and girls have 
already been admitted. 


5 orphan and destitute 
little ones admitted daily. 
Will you help Barnardo's to bring the sun- 


shine into thousands of sorrowful little lives 
in the New Year by sending 


A NEW YEAR GIFT? 
10/- 


will support 
one child for a week. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” 
and crossed. may be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer. Howard 
Williams, E-q. (Dept. Q.), 18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Unquestionably Best. 


“Bermaline” is the most nourishing of all: 
breads—brown or white—and emphatic- 
ally the most appetising. The crust is crisp, 
the crumb is light and spongy, and the 
texture as attractive as that of the finest 
white bread. It tempts almost every palate. 


The combination, desired by every 
dietarian, of digestibility with nutrition, is 
accomplished in every “Bermaline”’ loaf. 


You will eat “ Bermaline” with enjoyment, 


digest it with ease, and vote it unquestion- 
ably the best of brown breads. 


GLASGOW the spe ten! r making “ Berm ali ime ” Bread to skers 
are agents throug Unit Kin nedo? Ask for the Baker's address in your district 
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Protection—and 1924 


The New Year looms ahead with its problems, its 
hopes and alarms, its war-cries, ‘* Protection,’’ “Free 
Trade,’ ** Reparations,’’ Disarmament’’ — these and 
other slogans are offered by various parties as panaceas 
for an unhappy world, for nations bitten with distrust, 
for humanity faced with disillusionment and poverty. 


Meanwhile the average man views his own future 
with uneasiness. The times are bad. It is a hard job to 
earn a living. What has party strife to offer you and 
me? How shall I fare in the New Year? 


Take heart of grace. The times always have been 
bad when you come to think about it—but never so bad 
but what brave men have been able to rise to higher 
things and wrest fortune from the hand of fate. 

‘This is a brave world for brave people.”’ The 
best Protection you can have is a heart of courage, a 
blithe cheerfulness that defies fate, a determination to 
swim, not sink, in the whirling waters. 


** Be of good courage, and play the man.”’ 


they 
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Drawn by 
C. Morse 


of warmth enveloped 
* Poor little cold thing,” he whispered '"—p. 228 


Next minute a cloud 
orah 
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Hle wedding had seemed destined to 
misfortune. First of all, Cartwright’s 
leave from his ship had been stopped 
at the last moment; and then, when the 
last on Norah’s finger, 
mother had been seized, at the very church 
door, with an illness so serious that Norah, 
her only daughter, could not, of course, be 


ring was at her 


expected to leave her side. Cartwright hung 
round the house, fuming, but trying hard 


to hide it and be patient and comforting. 
For a week he succeeded fairly well, but 
when at the end of that time, with the crisis 
of the illness well past, and the end of his 
own leave in sight, the bride still declared 
she could not leave her mother yet, his 
patience gave way. 

“There are two nurses in the house,’ he 
said, 


trying to keep the anger from his 


voice because he knew his Norah. “If your 


mother weren’t out of danger of course | 
shouldn’t ask vou to come, darling, but 
what earthly good cam you do if you stay 


Odd people hanging round an invalid only 
get in the nurses’ way 
Norah tired 


necessary watching, 


was out with quite un 
Consequently she was 
inclined to be reasonable. 

“T’m not an odd person, and I don’t 
in the way,’’ she objected in an 


absurdly childish manner. 


cross and not 


get 
nurses’ 
Because she was 
just as much in love as he was, and felt 
she was behaving in an incredibly noble way 
by thus sacrificing herself to duty, she was 
angry that Cartwright did not 
was only twenty-four, 
rather spoilt, and had not yet learned the 
importance of other people’s points of view. 
So she shrugged a little 


seem to see 


It, too. Also, she 


in Cartwright’s 


urgent arm, and said again, crossly and 
unhappily 

“T can’t leave mother.” 

Then Cartwright flared, 

“Absurd nonsense, Norah! You can't 
leave Georee—that’s about. the long and 
short of 

Now George was a cousin of the tame 
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cat persuasion, of whom Cartwright had 
always been jealous; and because, through 
Mrs. Wace’s illness, he had haunted the 
house rather more than usual, and fussed 
round Norah even more than was his wont, 
Cartwright had begun to rage afresh against 
him, to gather up his wrongs and weld them 
together until they were a rolling moss- 


gathering ball of suspicion. 
“D’you think [’m blind?” he demanded 


between his teeth. “Perhaps it’s George 
you'd rather stay with——” 
“Tf you’re going to have rows,” said 


Norah, “I certainly would.” 

And at that they looked at each other, 
both tempers well alight. 

“Perhaps it is just as well things have 


happened like this,’ said Norah, with 
extreme iciness; “if you behave like this 


when we’ve been married a week, I expect 
you'd have me in a 


” 


so 


beaten month or 

“Norah, don’t be a little idiot!” 

“Oh, I’m an idiot, am I?” said 
Norah. “What a good thing you’ve found 
it out so Well, if we've made a 
mistake, [ expect there are ways and means 


too, 
soon 
by which we can get out of it somehow. 


I didn’t 
with my imbecility on a honeymoon!” 


How fortunate for you bore you 


A little more, and Cartwright found him- 
self standing shut 
his fingers closing in dazed fashion 


gazing at a furiously 
door, 
on the brand-new gold ring that had been 
thrust into them in Norah’s flight. 

And that was the beginning of the utterly 
foolish but none the less very real estrange- 
Of course, Jim Cartwright did not 
let matters He tried to talk to 
Norah, but she would not even see him, and 
during the few days of his leave that 


ment. 


rest there. 


were 


left Mrs. Wace was still too ill to notice 
how things were between the bride and 
bridegroom, They wrote each other cold 
notes that only worsened the situation, and 


when he rejoined his ship things were at 


a complete deadlock between them. 
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That was in September. A month later 
Mrs. Wace, well again, and having dis- 
covered what had happened, was distraught 

as any mother would have been—to know 
she had unconsciously been the cause of the 
estrangement. She did her best; wrote to 
Cartwright, who replied with polite reserve ; 
talked Norah with all the wisdom and 
worldly knowledge she could muster. Othe 
members of the family also joining in the 


to 


good counsel, Norah declared hotly at last 
that she wouldn't be bullied and badgered 
into the arms of a man who didn’t want her. 
If they wanted to get rid of her, she'd go 
away and earn her own living. 
“My darling,” wailed Mrs. 
know If only 
reason! Jim may be hot-tempered, but 
think of his good qualities kind, 
! I’m sure the allowance he insists 


generous 
on making you is generosity itself 


Wace, “you 


we don’t. you’d listen to 


sO sO 


“I pay it straight back into his bank 
again,” said Norah. “I won't have his 
money 


“Think what a lovely moleskin cloak and 


de 
sed? them 


hat he gave 
m again either,” 
clared obdurate Norah. “I 
and give him the :” 
“I’m sure you won't 


for a wedding present 
won't wear the 
money 

!” cried Mrs. Wace 
indignantly. 

And argument wore on till Norah’s pretty 
face grew thinner, her nerves on edge; so 
that one day, seeing an advertisement that 
appealed to her, she carried out her threat, 
answered it, and obtained the situation. 


The advertisement ran thus: 

“Wanted chautieuse secretary. Must be 
competent and not conceited. Running 
repairs. Salary by arrangement. Apply, 
by letter, to Mrs. Dering-Smith, The Broad 
lands, Ecklebv.”’ 


Dering-Smith is not a common name. 


Dimly Norah seemed to remember having 


heard Cartwright speak of someone of that 
name once or twice She wondered wist- 
fully—until she angrily checked herself—if 


these people perhaps might be friends of 


his friends. She had had a comprehensive 
sort of education, and had driven a car since 
She 


she was old enough to have a licence. 
Norah Mrs. 
Smith seemed fairly to snap at her 


The 


simple one, Norah in her ignorance having 


wrote as Wace, and 


Dering- 
to her 


own surprise. reason was actually a 


mentioned as salary about half what the 
lady was expecting to give 
So, one cold and frosty winter day, ignor- 


ing the protests of her deeply disapproving 
relatives, she packed a serviceable kit, and 
went, in reckless unhappy mood, to The 
Broadlands, A nervous-looking 


nonentity of a man, who introduced himself 


I:ckleby. 


as Mr, Dering-Smith, met her at the station 
with a four-seater car, which he drove very 
badly. 
going home. 


He gave the whee! thankfully to her 


* Hope you'll like it here, he 


said, in a 


voice that did not seem to expect it. “You'll 
have to wear a uniform driving, y'know.” 
“T don't mind,’’ said Norah. 


“You're a bit young,’ said Mr. Dering- 
Smith, addisg dolesully : “She doesn’t like 
them very young.” 

And Mrs. Dering-Smith did not. From 
the moment Norah’s hand met that of her 
new employer she knew that there was not 
going to be anything of friendship between 
them. 

Maud Dering-Smith belonged to that type 
of woman who, with her fortieth birthday 
once well behind her, grasps with both 
hands at the few years that are left before 
she must leave the ranks of the young for 
those of the definitely middle-aged. When 


she might have been a_ ve attractive 
mature woman, she desired be still an 
attractive girl. Liking men, she hated to 
feel that the time was near when _ the 
hunter’s glance would no longer come hei 
way; and every woman younger or more 
desirable than herself was, her, a 
potential enemy. Her swift glance swept 
Norah and hardened 

“Good afternoon, Miss Wace Bitter, is 
it not? You look quite pinched with cold. 
My husband will garage the car. Come in.” 

It was all very luxurious, very money 
ridden, Hubert Dering-Smith had made 
money in the war, and his wife did what 
she pleased with it She posed as a 
philanthropist of sorts—was on committees 
and sub-committees, boards and inquiries 
by the dozen hence the need of the secre 
tarv. Norah soon became aware that these 
formed a not always correct explanation fot 
Mrs. Dering-Smith’s absence from home, 
for the lady was usually accompanied by 
the young man of the moment -the moment 
being, as a rule, a brief one 

Days went by. If Norah had not been 
utterly unhappy—though thi course, she 


didn’t own even to herself—she would have 
been rather amused by the novelty of het 
new existence Accustomed to all home 
omfort as she was, =he naturally found the 
work hard, for Mrs. De Smith was the 
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“It was at that moment that Norah chose Drawn oy 
to come in with the evening post 
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most restless of women. Nearly every day, 
even in the cold winter weather that was 
now holding the country, she would require 
to be driven to some destination or other. 
Sometimes it was really some aimless com- 
mittee meeting, when Norah, in her dual 
capacity, would be required to sit, still, of 
course, in the neat olive-green peaked cap 
and tight-fitting coat which was her car 
uniform, at her employer's elbow and take 
shorthand notes of the proceedings; but 
very often the drive resolved itself into an 
appointment with some excessively young 
and foolish specimen of the other sex 


Maud Dering-Smith, at forty-something, 
liked them young—at some quiet little 
country rendezvous. Now and then the 


favoured one of the moment would be stay- 
ing with the Dering-Smiths—Norah often 
wondered what the lady's depressed-looking 
husband thought of it all—and then, 
almost a daily occurrence, Norah would be 
called upon to drive the two to town—to 
tea, dance or theatre. Sitting at the wheel, 
trim but very often cold, in the neat green 
livery, while the murmur of voices went on 
behind her, the girl would wonder defiantly 
what Cartwright would say if he could see 
her now. 

But he did not know, since Norah, behav- 
ing with the utter lack of reason of those 
thoroughly in love, had even refused to 
answer his last two letters, and as for Mrs. 
Wace, she simply had not dared to tell him. 

A month went by. Christmas was coming, 
but Norah, questioned, replied that she did 
not want to go home for it, thank you. She 
felt that she could not endure all the argu- 
ment over again, only to come back to the 
starting-point; for—said Norah to herself, 
setting her pretty lips ominously—she would 
not, would not, make a doormat of herself 
for a hundred Jim Cartwrights. 

“German!” said Norah. “Turk! That's 
what he ought to be! Daring—daring— 
to order me about!” She was sitting in the 
tiny sitting-room that was her own, and read 
again his last letter. Certainly, it wasn’t 
composed by a master of tact, but, then, a 
very angry young man in love 
qualifies for that position. 

“This nonsense must end, Norah, please 
understand it. You are my wife, much as 
you apparently dislike it, and I insist on 
your taking the allowance I make you. It 
is obvious you enjoy making a fool of me, 
but you to that 
are at the same time making one of your- 


self 


as 


seldom 


scarcely seem realize you 


> 


This was one of the letters Norah had left 
unanswered. She sat and looked at it, and 
at the jumble of Cartwright’s photographs 
in her lap, and tears. would have come into 
her eyes if she had let them. If—if things 
had been different, she would have been in 


their own home now, in that darling 
flat—— 

A brief knock came at the door, and 
Norah smuggled letter and photographs 


hastily beneath a cushion as Mrs. Dering- 
Smith entered. 

“Oh, Miss Wace,” she began in her 
rather affected but fascinating voice. As 
she came in, in her expensive girlish suit, 
with beautifully henna’d hair waving softly 
round her face, she certainly looked a very 
pretty woman. Norah, in het had 
dropped one photograph on the floor, and as 
she retrieved it Mrs, Dering-Smith’s glance 
fell upon it. 

“Jolly group,’ 


haste, 


’ she commented lazily. 
“Some of your people? Why”—she leaned 
forward with interest-—“I know that man!” 

The group was one of the officers of Cart- 
wright’s ship, and it was at him that she 
was looking. 


“Mr. Cartwright,’’ she cried. “ Jim Cart- 


wright! Is he a friend of yours, Miss 
Wace?” 

“Oh, no!” said Norah, hastily and 
foolishly. 

“Not? Some of the others, then, | 
suppose ?” 

“My—my brother knows some of them,” 


murmured Norah, her cheeks growing li 
She tried to put the photograph unostenta 
tiously away, but Mrs. Dering-Smith took it 
from her, looking down at it with a smik 
that was almost tender. 

“Dear Jim!” she murmured. 

Dear Jim! 

So these were the Dering-Smiths that she 
had remembered having heard 
Cartwright mention, but mention so care- 
lessly that she was utterly unprepared fo! 


yt. 


vaguely 


this! She gazed at the gay lady looking 
down with reminiscent smile at her hus 


band’s picture, and her eyes grew round and 
stormy and questioning. Fortunately Maud 
Dering-Smith was not noticing her, 

“Such a mice boy,” she sighed. “I’ve lost 
sight of him lately, alas! Really, I 
look him The masterful sort 
they make love so divinely! Oh, but you 
don’t like men, do you, Miss Wace 


Franci 


must 
up again, 
except 
Francis was the footman, a young man 0! 


rood education whose prospects had been 
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ruined by his war service, with whom Norah 
had formed a friendship. 
now, however, to her employer's little shaft. 

So Jim had made love divinely, had he? 
Oh! 

As a matter of fact, since Maud Dering- 
Smith, a connaisseuse, said so, he probably 
had. It had he ever eyes 
on Norah, and he was younger then and 
rawer. Ile and Maud had had a tearing 
flirtation for week. His own 
memory of it was not vivid, and distance, 
as lends effect of enchant 
ment, so that his mental picture of her was 
that of a pretty and amusing woman with 


She gave no heed 


been before set 


about a 


we know, an 


whom he had once had a rather good time. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that when 
he received her purring, daring little letter 

for being rather hard up for amusement at 


the moment she did actually write—he 
should be a_ little flattered and = quite 
pleasantly surprised. 

The letter contained an invitation to 


Broadlands at his convenience. Cartwright, 
grey North Sea, said 
to himse!f that he was hanged if he wouldn’t 
too! 


word 


looking out over the 


accept it, Two letters--two 


and 


letters, 


never a from Norah in reply! 


Well, he’d not go crawling back—not he! 
If she chose to send a word to say she 
wanted him, he’d be there fast enough. As 
it was 

So it came about one day at the end ol 


December that Mrs. Dering-Smith, looking 
up from a letter she was read 


her secretary-chaufteuse that there would be 


ing, informed 


a train to meet that afternoon, as that nice 


Cartwright man was coming for a few days. 


in Cartwright’ 
and Maud was laughing ove 


red 


letter 


The letter was s handwriting, 


Norah, 


again, 


It. 


white and and white 
snatched the 
jewelled fins 


locked h 


roming 


going 

almost the other’s 
effort 

time. 


trom 
she 
Jim 


to see this woman; 


ers, but with 


an 
her hands in 
here? Coming 
Then he fad cared, 


together 


erhaps cared now, Oh, 

and how 
could 
panic in them, on 

Maud Dering-Smith’s bent henna’d head. 


absurd 
she 


do, 
What 


asked herself, her eve 


What was she to was 


the situation! do, she 


Common sense rt pled: Tell the truth and 
have done with it: 


Norah set ] 


Make herself a laughing-stock, disapproved 


but at the mere thought 


ier lips defiantly. Tell the truth! 


ot and dismissed? Let Jim think she—she 
Was jealous? Not she! No, she would 
carry it through, since she didn’t at all 


doubt her ability to do so. 
Was his affair 


\s for Jim, that 
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But, despite that careless verdict, it was a 
very pale and bright-eyed girl who put on the 
green livery that afternoon, The short skirt, 
tight coat and peaked cap were very trim, 
but Norah did not feel the colour became 
her and consequently she hated them. She 
stood before her glass, pulling a tiny fluff 
of curly hair over each ear, looking at her- 
self with acute dissatisfaction. She knew 
she would look blue with cold by the time 
the station was reached, while Mand Dering- 
Smith would be wrapped in furs, warm and 
rosy. Leaving her room, she met the foot- 
man Francis. 

“Mr. Francis,’ she sighed, “just tell me 
plainly. Do I look downright hideous in 
these things?” 

The young man looked and smiled. 

“They're rather becoming, nonestly,” he 
comforted. “I know just how you feel—I 
do myself dressed up in this darn livery— 
as if one is acting in amateur theatricals all 
the time. Don’t you worry, Miss Wace.” 

Norah brought round the car, and Mrs. 
Dering-Smith, all fur wrapped, beautifully 
scented and rouged and generally armed for 
into it—she did really 
trip, having acquired it as an art. The sky 
was leaden and by the time they reached 
the station snow had begun to fall. Maud 
did not heed it, however, but ran girlishly 
on to the little country platform, for the 
train was already coming in, 

Norah, quite unconscious of the cold, sat 
there, her hands on the wheel, and watched 


conquest, tripped 


the other woman greet her husband, heard 
her light, high laugh and little affected 
cries; saw Cartwright, bending his head 


the Titian hair, 
Then some acquaintance came up to claim 
Mrs. Dering-Smith’s attention, and through 
snow came to Norah, high- 
pitched and chattering. 


towards laughing, too. 


the her voice 
Take out your bags and pack them in, 

I’11 be two minutes. That’s my 
four-seater—and the girl’s 
won't 


not 
green 
Introduce 


driver. yourselves, 


then obeyed her. 


was looking for the car, not the girl, 


waited a moment, 


so that he came right up before, through 


he her. 
and he dropped it heavily upon 
while the colour mounted in the brown- 
it was a dull and dusky 


the snow, saw He was holding his 


bag, 


1 


the 
step, 
ness of his face till 
red. 
‘Norah! ” 
“Norah!” 


good 


he said, deep in his throat 


afternoon,’’ said Norah. Her 


—— 
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lips were trembling, but Cartwright did not 
it. With 
he came nearer, 
“What under the 
rapped, “What are you playing et, Norah? 
Why are you wearing that—that ss 
“Merely earning my living,’’ Norah 
coldly. “I’m Mrs. Dering-Smith’s driver 
and confidential secretary. I didn’t tell you 
because I did not think you would be inter 


is incredulous eyes fixed on 


her lace 


sun does this mean?” he 


said 


ested, and, of course, | had no idea we 
should meet. Piease don’t shout. Yes, 1 
think if you put the bag there, Mr. Cart 
wright, it will not be in the way at all.” 


For Maud, tripping from the platform, was 


now Cartwright mechani 
and tucked the fur 


rostess, but when she made 


within earshot. 
cally put in his things, 
rugs around his | 
stood still. 


him beside het t 


room for 
“T’ll drive, if 
Dering-Smith.”’ 
“Nonsense!” cried the lady. “If you're 
thinking of the weather, Miss Wace doesn't 
mind it a bit, do you, Miss Wace?) And” 
she leaned forward to him, smiling her most 
‘since when have I been 
Dering-Smith to you? I feel 


you min Mrs 


bewitching smile- 
Mrs. 


a strange! 


indeed 


ht’s glance 


perfunctory return 


till 
Silil, 


Cartwrig gave, of course, some 
but 


returning 


for this, he stood 


obstinatelv his to the 
little 
“| 
lied. “Don't 
control myself. Awfully 
Maud, and | daren’t 
think of me, but 

Ile dreve ba 


her employer, who was inclined to be rather 


eyes 
wet wheel. 


be g funk,’ 


must etting a 
unless I've 
Mrs. Det 


what vou'}! 


he feel sate got 
SOTTV, 
Imagine 
Norah sitting inside with 


| 
Ky 


How idiotic of Jim! 


paid for |] 
His excuse was too thin to be 

But if s! 
she was 
slinkiness 


pettish. The girl was 


wr! job and she ought to do it 
the truth, 
| 


the 
tself to Cartwright, all 


i¢@ was for moment annoved, 
sweetness 1 
and softness, all the 


\s had 


acquaintanceship 


purring, 
daring pussy cat said, thei 
other brief had been 
wholly occupied with a very amusing little 


frankly 


been 


affaire, and Maud, for her part, 

intended to make this just another such 
occasion; but Cartwright quite definitely 
failed to make the game one that was in 
any way fifty-fifty. Furious with himself 


for coming, feeling utterly a fool, and with 
his heart aching for the proud and foolish 
found it hard 
work enough to prove even a rational com 


He had Maud 


little girl he had married, he 


panion, crown stodey, so 


told him 


She said it in the firelight, when she 
always looked her best. big eyes gleaming, 


Somehow 
the morose Mr. Dering-Smith effaced him- 


white arms charmingly posed, 


self so much as to seem practically non- 
Cartwright led 
lizard, a 


names of obloquy as 


himself 
and 


existent. cal a 
lounge tea-hound, various 
other he 


sat among 


divan by his 
bec n 


the heaped cushions of the 
They had 
day, driving 


side. 
through the 
Norah. The 
had seemed an eternal (¢le-a-téle. 

“It has grown such a stuffy James,” 


hestess’s motoring 
withou 


been here 


alone 


two days he had 


murmured, 
Of course, it was at that moment, when she 
had stretched out a plump white hand towards 
him and he had been obliged, however un 
desirous, to take it, Norah 
come in with the evening post. 
that 
she explained, and the 


chose to 


that 
There was 


a business letter should be answered, 


post went out in half 


an hour, or she would not have disturbed 


her employer. This she said, standing near 


them, so demure and slim, with her eyes 
downcast, that Cartwright felt savagely he 
could have shaken her with the utmost 
pleasure 

“Never mind, never mind,’’ said Mrs. 
Dering-Smith pettishly, “or if it must be 
answered, I’m sure you'll know what to 


say, Miss Wace. Evening post's a hateful 
institution-—— sometimes.”’ 
She waved her hand in dismissal, and 


Norah went out without another word ot 


look, Cartwright felt he couldn’t and 
wouldn't endure the intolerable tuation a 
moment longer He got to his feet, cursing 
beneath his breath cushions, firelight, him 
self and the lovely Maud 

‘Just remembered,’ he jerked out, 
there’s a note | absolutely must write if 
the post goes out in hal! an hour I'm 
awfully sorry, Maud, but it’s fearfully im 
portant fearfully. Pll no he five 


minutes 


He was at the door, hearing Norah's feet 


retreating thro 


ugh the hall. 
“Oh, well,’ pouted Maud, “don’t be 


longer than you can help 

‘You know 1 won't!” Cartwright was 
willing to say anything if only he could 
escape Norah had crossed the hall and 
was opening the door of the study opposite 
He reached it almost as she did and 
followed her in. She raised her eves and 
looked at him coldly in apparent surprise. 


“T'd like to shake vou,” 
Norah, 


he said between 


his teeth, 


struggling vainly in that 
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iron-like clasp, flamed suddenly out upon 
him. 

“You shall \ me! 
You shall not! You come here just to 
to make love to that woman. Yes, you do, 
all the you were kissing her 
hand or something just now. Not that I 


not say such things to ! 


like others ; 


mind, of course! But to dare blame me!’ 

“Norah, please listen.” 

“T won't!” Norah was very near tears, 
and because of it her voice grew harde1 
and harder. “Oh, you needn’t think I’m 
jealous! She—she ¢el/s me what a lovely 
time you have together. You've been tea- 


dancing to-day, haven’t you? / don’t mind! 
I’m going dancing day after to-morrow with 
Francis 
“Francis?” 
“He's the 
We've got 


Dering-Smith 


footman, 
the 


very nice. 
off, and Mrs. 
have the 
and we’re going to a dance to dance the old 
yeal and the aa 

“You're not,’’ 

“We are, then, 
There’s 

The 


\ 


both evening 


says we may Car, 


out new year in 
said Cartwright furiously. 
Let me go, do you hear? 


someone coming 

turned the handle of the 
slowly, and Mr. Dering-Smith, 
depressed and apologetic, in, It 
inferred anything from Cartwright’s grim 
face Norah’s hasty flight 
did not show 
words to both, 


“someone” 
doot ry 
came he 


towards her 
it. 


he soon hid him 


typewriter, he Saying a 


few amiable 


self behind the newspaper. Cartwright, in 
the mood of a bear, felt like picking a quar 
rel with him for that, since he so obviously 
labelled the male guest as his wife’s pro 
perty, 

Cartwright was supposed to be staying 
over the New Year On the morning 
following his interview with Norah, how 
ever, he slipped away to the village post 
ttice and sent some telegrams, receiving 
in due course as replies a bulky parcel 
and a return telegram from a friend who 
li 


ived some twenty miles from the Dering- 
Smiths demanding on 
matter of urgent importance not later than 
the following day, New Year’s Eve. Seek 
ing his hostess, with 
considerably more 
had shown until It 
hard to cut his wonderful 
Since he must be at his friend's 
before New Year's Day, might he stay with 
her—Maud 


Could | 


his presence a 


Cartwright 
and 


spoke 


beautiful fluency 


ardour than he 


now, 


Was frightfully 


Visit short. 


until the last possible moment ? 
A ay till evening and go then? 
The nights were moonlight now, and it was 
only twenty miles. Te could drive himself 
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Miss 


Cal 


Wace 


back, couldn’t she ? 


over, and could come with him 
to take the 

Maud Dering-Smith, sighing, wide-eyed 
and wistful, said of course she could. It 
was hard, but he would be coming agaim 
soon, of course. 

He let her think it. 

When her employer carelessly told Norah 
that she was to accompany Mr. Cartwright 
on his journey on New Year’s Eve in order 
to bring back the car, Norah grew white 
with 


rage, So this was how Jim had cir- 
cumvented her New Year’s jaunt with 
Francis, was it? Oh, mean! mean! Not 
that she had wanted to go, only she had 
been quite determined that she would. She 


knew that it was of no use reminding Mrs. 
Dering-Smith that the evening was to have 
been her own, for that lady was the type 
of employer who regards any such reason- 
able protest from those under her as tire- 
some, and Norah was determined that Cart- 
wright should, at least, not succeed in | 
her her job, She had no alternative, there- 
fore, but to tell the disappointed Francis, 


osing 


to put away the pretty frock laid out in 
readiness, and, punctually at the time 
appointed, she brought round the green 
four-seater in the frosty moonlight, and 
waited, quiet but seething with anger, for 
her husband to appear. Oh, crowning 
insult! He kept her waiting while he and 
his hostess said a lengthy good-bye. 

She asked, coldly 

“Shall I drive?” 

thanks. I will.’’ 

It was nine o’clock, after dinner, when 
they started, and an old moon was rising 


over a white picture of a world. Neither 
Norah nor Jim Cartwri Very 
conscious of his nearness and knowing just 
he looked, although she would 
glance towards him, Norah kept 
eyes straight ahead. She was thinking out, 
rather handicapped by the discomfort of the 
cold that was creeping through 
thing cutting 


eht spoke 


t 


how not 


resolute 


her, some- 


to say when she should turn 
At first 
country 


something really 


the 


adequate, 


on its 


cal 
homeward way. drove 
for the 
slippery and treacl then a 
tyre punctured, and it took half an hour 
or more to get on the way again, Norah help- 


Cartwright 


slowly, roads were bad, 


ierous in places; 


ing, and only monosyllables between them. 
Half-past ten struck from the clock of a 
village church as they went by, when Norah 
knew they must yet have at least a quarter 
She sighed, hating 
the thought of the cold journey home. 


of the distance to go. 
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“Can't drive a little faster?” she 
asked, breaking the haughty silence rather 
piteously. 

“I’m going to in a minute,” 
wright. 

He turned from the country lanes on to 
the main road a few minutes later, and the 
car leaped forward into speed. 
had learned her way about 
cried through chattering teeth: 

“You've taken a wrong turning. 

Cartwright did not answer. 

“Do you hear?” she shouted through the 


you 


said Cart- 


Norah, who 
the locality, 


rush of wind. “This isn’t the way to 
Batby.”’ 
Still he did not speak. Amazed, she 


looked at him, and saw that he was looking 
straight ahead. Again she repeated her 
warning, called his name, and angrily com- 
manded him to stop, but he entirely ignored 
her, merely flew on at a pace that did not 
now need any acceleration. Norah had a 
fleeting thought of jumping out, but she 
knew enough of cars not to try experiments 
with the driver. A little frightened, wholly 
angry, and most dreadfully cold, she gave 
up at last and sat back, while the car raced 
on and on through the light white night. 

How far they went she could not guess, 
or in what direction, but it seemed to her 
that hours went by before at last Cartwright 
slackened speed, drew up the car by the 
side of a wide and frostbound road where 
they seemed to be the only living things, 
and turned to the girl beside him. 

Through lips almost too stiff with cold to 
speak Norah stormed. 


“You—oh, what are you doing, and why 
wouldn’t you stop? I'll have to go back 
all that way alone, and it’s so-so cold! 
And Mrs. Dering-Smith will say I’ve taken 
the car to yo joy-riding It's just like 
stealing my employer’s car.” 

“This is not Mrs. Dering-Smith’s car,” 
said Cartwright. mine, Norah, 
you’re frozen. Silly fool I was not to think. 
Haven’t you even got a leather waistcoat 
on?” 

“Won’t—go on under this coat,’’? whis- 


pered Norah, too faint with cold to be a 
fighting force. 

Cartwright looked at moment, 
cursed under his breath, then, rising, he 
dived into the back of the car. Next minute 
a cloud of blessed warmth enveloped Norah, 
and under it Cartwright’s arm was tight 
about her, 

“Poor little cold thing,’’ he whispered. 
“Darling, darling! Oh, Norah, we’ve been 


her a 
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some sorts of fools, you and I 
not going to be any 


But we're 
we? I’ve 
bought this car from 
Dering-Smith yesterday so that I could do 
it—and I’m taking her home whether she 
likes it not. Warmer, sweetheart?” 
“Lovely,” sighed Norah blissfully. “Oh, 
this heavenly fur-thing. Why—why, it looks 
like my own moley cloak! Jim——?” 
Cartwright laughed triumphantly. 
“My wedding present that you wouldn’t 
have; I sent for it from your mother’s 
yesterday, and the little furry hat as well. 
Let me take off that darn peaked thing. I 


more, are 


kidnapped my wife 


or 


want to see my own pretty girl again. 

“Oh, but take it. It's 
Dering-Smith’s.’’ 

Cartwright took off the green peaked cap 
very carefully and flung it over the hedge 
The little moleskin hat settled 
Norah’s dark hair like a caress. 

“I’m going to argue wi 
she told 


care of Mrs 


down over 


th you presently, 
you know,” him, her voice very 


tremulous. 


“Right-o, darling,’ said Cartwright; 
“vou’ll have plenty of time. Are you 
warmer now—much warmer? About how 


warm is this little hand?” 

She did not understand him for a moment. 
Her left hand, in its clumsy glove of leather, 
lay in his. ree hand in 
a Waistcoat pocket, he brought out a tiny 
glittering thing. 

“I've had it with 
his voice dropping low. 
me like the devil.” 

“T was a little beast,” 


Fumbling with his f 


he said. 


it hurt 


me always,”’ 
“Norah, it 


whispered Norah. 


“Too cold to let me take off the glove, 
sweetheart?” 
Cold? Why, the world had a rosy aura, 


and the starshine was not chill at all, but 
soft with mellow light. It 
the plain gold ring slip; 
to its home upon her finger, deepened the 


gave new lustre 


to ved back again 
shining of her eves as she lifted them, very 
shyly, to meet Jim Cartwright’s gaze. 
“Little new wife,’’ he whispered, holding 
tly, “new home, new and less 
impatient sort of idiot for a husband; even a 
new year, mv sweetheart 


her very tig! 


They had Leen a very long time upon the 
road. The old year had nearly crept away. 


Even as he $} oke the bells « rashed out 


from 
every tower and steeple, from every little 


h in the hills around them and 
the vallevs below. 


village chure 

Norah, in her husband’s 

arms, laughed softly and very happily. 
“Oat” 


year!” 


she sighed, “what a happy new 
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Most people think they know how to 
does not come so naturally as some people imagine. 


music, but really it 
Look out for the two 


appreciate’ 


other articles in this series. 


No. 1—The Form of Music 


HE Editor of THE 
me to write three articles upon “ 
late Music,”’ 
a sign of 


QUIVER has asked 
How to 
and his request is 
A very few 
people either appreciated music or failed to 
appreciate it, and there idea that 
one could teach them to appreciate; now, 
however, it that there are thou- 
sands of people naturally capable of appre- 


the times. years ago 
was no 


is realized 


ciating music (and the best music) yet 
failing to do so merely for want of a little 
guidance from somebody who knows more 


will, before I go further, put this argument : 
That must noticed that there 
are certain pieces of music to which he is 
first time he hears them, 
but of which he quickly tires. These are the 
simple but superficially attractive pieces, of 
year sees the birth of a great 
many and the death of a great many others. 
Much of the heard in and 
cinemas is of this character, and so, alas! is 
our drawing-rooms, 


reader have 


attracted the very 


which every 


music cafés 


much of the music of 


A Permanent Attraction 
Then there are other pieces 
is at once 


to which that 


readet attracted, 


than they do, and a little perseverance upon 
their own part in the application of what 
that somebody tell 

them. 


Catch Them Young 
Of course, if 


you can 


catch these people young 
you have a much bette 
chance of training them, 


hundreds ot 
there 


and so in 
schools 
“Musical 


Classes.” 


are now 
Apprec iation 
But the adult, too, 
can enormously increase 
his appre lative powel if he 
will but take the trouble 
trouble that will 
well repaid, for 
the addition of 
pleasure to life, 
pleasure of the 
fined charac tel 
gain, 
In case there should 
some 


to do so 
surely be 
anothet 
and a 
most re- 
, is no mean 


reader who doubts 
the possibility ot 


Ing or 


at quit 
increasing the 


he continues to 
after. These 
simple but 
pieces, of which there are 
abundant examples, such 
as the first movement of 
Beethoven's so-called) 
Moonlight” Sonata, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
music, Handel’s celebrated 
so-called) “ Largo,’’ Schu- 
mann’s  “Traumerei,’ 


Wagner's Wedding March 


but which 
love for ever 


are the sound 


from “Lohengrin,’’ and 
the like. 

Finally, there are the 
pieces to which, at a first 
hearing, he has felt com- 


little attracted, 
by the accident 
hearing, he 


paratively 
but which, 
of repeated 


has learnt to enjoy. These 
are the sound but less 
simple pieces, they 


may, in his particular ex- 


appreciation of 
any kind of 


music by 


training, | Mr 


Percy A. Scholes 
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perience, have included 


some later Sonata or some 
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of 


even 


Secthoven, some Fugue of 
some of definitely 
music, such as one of the move 


Symphony 
Bach, or 
“modern” 
ments of Holst’s “Planets,’? a work which 
is now becoming attractive to hundreds ot 
people who at first found it (or much of it) 
very inaccessible. 


piece 


To the appreciation of the music in 
categories one and two, obviously no help 
from me is necessary; it is in the appre- 


ciation of that in category three that the lis- 
tener needs a little help, and the sort of 
help that he needs will be seen in a moment. 

The appeal of music threefold. In 
the first place, perhaps, it appeals to ow 
emotions. We feel that a particular piece 
is cheerful and inspires us with its cheerful- 
ness; or it is sad or passionate and inspires 
us with its sadness or passion. 


Is 


Beauty in Music 
In the second place, music appeals to our 
sense of beauty. In a piece that attracts 
us we feel that, apart from the emotional 
appeal, the curve of the melody is beautiful, 
or the succession of chords (i.e. the “har- 
mony”) is beautiful, or, in an orchestral 
piece, the tone colourings, as we may call 
them (e.g. the alternations wind-instru 
ment tone and stringed-instrument tone, and 
so forth), are also beautiful. 
Finally (and this is the important point, 
far as the present 
because it is usually 


ot 


so article is concerned, 


the forgotten point), 


music appeals to our sense of dogic. Even 
in a simple tune there is an underlying 
logic. The second line of the “Old Hun- 


dredth” follows the first line in a way that 
we instinctively feel to be logical. Look at 
that first line: 


— 

a‘ 
You note that it is made out of three 
little groups of notes. Now look at the 
second line: 
You note at once that this is made out 


of the same three groups of notes, the first 
two merely changed in pitch, and the last 
made to run downhill where formerly it ran 
uphill. The who made that tune 
(perhaps Claude Goudimel, in the sixteenth 
century) in all probability never consciously 
realized the “logic” of what he was writing. 


man 


Nor, to confess the truth, did T myself until, 


as I came to this point in my article, I 
resolved to take the first tune that entered 
my head and use it as an example of 


Yet the instinctive logical 
working of that composer’s mind is one of 


musical logic. 


the qualities that has enabled his tune to 
live three centuries and more, and, indeed, 
probably endowed it with eternal life, 


Organic Growth 
Now this logic, or, 

call it, this 

which is so simple an element 


if you prefer so to 
growth, 


element of organic 


} 7 
snort 


in 


tune that we all enjoy it without realizing 
its existence, is in a long Symphony o1 
Sonata movement so developed that unless 
we have had much experience of listening 
to that kind of music we are in danger of 
missing it ¢ ltogether. 

It must have been the experience of every 
reader that in hearing, for the first time, 
some movement of a Sonata o1 Symphony 
or “Tone Poem” he has felt that his ears 
were involved in mere jumble of 
sounds. The reason for that might be that 
the piece was actually, to some extent, a 
jumble, i.e. that the composer's capacity 


for | 


vical construction had been 


lo too limited 
for him to express himself clearly. Or, on 
the other hand, it might be that the “logic” 
was all there, but that the ears of the lis 
tener were too untrained to perceive it. In 
such a case a second or third or fourth 
hearing might possibly largely clear up the 
difficulty, and it is this growing sub- 
conscious grasp of the logic of a piece that 


accounts for our so often learning to like a 


piece simply by dint of repeated hearings 

Learning to Appreciate 
Here, then, is where “appre 


ak she 
something of the 


iation” can 


be “learnt.’ one knows advance 


logical pr 


cesses through 


which a piece of music is likely to pass, 
one is, at a first hearing, in much the same 
happy position as one would otherwise be 
at (say) a third or fourth hearing. What 
these logical processes are cannot be fully 


explained here, nor is a very full explana 


tion necessary, since, once one has learnt to 


be on the look out, one notices pr 
w! 


ettv well 


hat is going on without necessarily being 


able to put it 
The first 
formidable-looking 


all into a verbal description 


great point to grasp is that any 
and confused-sounding 
lengthy piece of music is certainly 


treatment 


almost 
in reality a pretty simple logical 
two 


ot or three short tunes or “ subjects.” 


it 


HOW TO APPRECIATE MUSIC 


A pianist reader might take a movement of 
some Beethoven Sonata and test this asser- 
tion, and if he or she has never previously 
in music, it 
will probably be the cause of a little sur- 


studied what we call “form” 
prise to find how economical Beethoven, 
like every great composer, has been. 


I will take my example of the “economy e 
from a Beet- 
hoven Sonata but from a well-known Beet- 
The first 
Symphony 


of musical composition not 


hoven Symphony. movement of 


the “Eroica’ occupies, I find, 
in my copy of the orchestral score, eighty 


pages, consisting of no less than 695 bars. 


Yet when I come to look closely at this 
rather unusually long movement (which was 


probably the longest symphony movement 


anyone had ever written up to the date of 


its composition), I find that the whole thing 


is constructed out of very little more than 


these brief snatches of material: 


| 
Clarinet 
- 
‘) = 
dolce 
Ck — 
wins 
Bassoon 
ete © 


How the Movement Grows 

The general principle of construction of 
the movement is that out of these 
or “ Motives” 
organisms, which we call “ Subjects.’ 
out of these 


“gverms,’’ 
as we call them, grow larger 
Then 
grows the whole 
movement, which will be found to fall into 
three portions 

1. A portion in which these “ Subjects’ 
are given out (for the most part this portion 
keeps in one or two main keys). 


> 


2, A portion in which these “Subjects” 


are, as we say, “developed,’’ i.e. divided 
up again into “ Motive which are treated 
IN Various way harmonized differently, 
fiven to variou nstruments succession 
and made to pass | ugh many keys, son 


of them remote and unexpected). 
. 


3. A portion which is almost a repetition 
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of 1 (but with a certain change of key, 
which has its effect upon the mind of the 


listener, but which it is not at all necessary 


that he should consciously follow, and 
which, therefore, need not be explained 
here). This portion merges into what we 


call a “Coda,’”’ i.e. a passage that makes 
a dignified and effective end to the whole 
movement. 


Get Acquainted with the “Subject” 

From the listener’s standpoint the great 
thing is to be well acquainted with the 
“Subject” matter, as given above, and if 
he is so acquainted before the movement 
begins he is likely to enjoy it very much 
more actively than would otherwise be the 
case, because, though he may not con- 
sciously follow every process with which the 
composer treats his “Subject” matter, he 
will at any rate not lose the thread of the 
pier 

The importance of 
“Subject” 


getting a grasp of the 
matter of a 
ac know ledged in 


; piece is 
what are called 
these 
music type the chief 
piece. If one can 
music, to hum 


usually 
“ anno- 
tated programmes,” for 


reproduce in 


generally 
Sub- 
jects” of the “read” 
these “Subjects” and 
well into one’s head before the 
music begins is a great help to one; if not, 
one should try, in listening, to note and 


tunes that 


get them 


remember the chief appear in 
the early portion of the piece and to recog- 
nize them as they recur, 


The Beauty of Economy 

It will be realized that this “economical ” 
construction of a long piece of music is a 
great help to its understanding. To listen 


to a quarter-of-an-hour-long piece which 


different all the 
almost 


gave us something time 


would prove an impossible tax 


upon anyone’s attention, which is the very 
reason that no composer has ever attempted 
such a thing! But the very practical com- 
posing device of making a large piece out 


of small material is of little advantage to a 
listener who throug! inertia 


fails to grasp the material, and after what 


inorance 


has been said the importance of some mental 
alertness in listening will have been thor- 
Unfortunately, a 
minds fall 

They 
treat a ay of Shakespeare in this way 

\\ ere there 


“appreciation” of 


oughly realized cood 
many people let thei asleep 
during a piece of music, would not 


pace two further aids to the 
here ke 
Firstly (in an orchestral piece), 


music would 


dwelt upon: 


| 
| 
= 
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the ability to recognize the tone qualities of 
the different instruments when _piayed 
singly or in combination, and, secondly, 
knowledge of the different composers, the 
periods of musical art in which they worked, 
and the styles which characterize their 
compositions. 

But the recognition of the principle of 
what we call “form” in music is, after all, 
the most fundamental requirement. It is, 
indeed, doubtful whether, in the apsence of 
this, there can, except in the case of short 
and simple works, be anything like a full 
enjoyment. 


is 


Not Difficult to Acquire 

Fortunately the knack of following the 
lugical development of a piece is not difti- 
cult to acquire, even to those who do not 
understand the notation of music. Perhaps 
the best way of acquiring it is to put on to 
one’s gramophone the record of a Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven string 


quartet or 


symphony “movement,” and to repeat it 
over and over again, determined on every 
repetition to notice more of how it is made, 
Not that listening to music is always to be a 
grim detective effort. Far from it! The 
ideal is that, just as in reading English, 
one progresses from the conscious spelling 
out of the almost subconscious 
grasp of the whole sentences, so in musical 
appreciation one should progress from the 
conscious recognition of small details to a 
subconscious grasp of the logical develop- 
ment of long passages. 


words to 


Worth the Trouble 

And, after all, the pleasure of keen listen- 
ing is so great that the labour of acquiring 
the small ability involved is as nothing 
beside it. 

As for the beauty and the emotion in 
far of musical 
“logic” obscuring these it reveals them the 


music, so from a_grasp 


more cleat ly. 


To Save Work 


£5 for an Idea on a Post Card 


In connexion with my forthcoming ‘Home-Makers’ 


Number ” of THI 


QuivER | want the ideas of my home-making readers on little ways of saving 


work in the home. 


THE QUIVER circulates in thousands of homes all over the 


world, and many of its readers must know some little secret of making work 


easier and more pleasant. 


The kitchen, the scullery, the bedrooms and living 


rooms, the garden—all these entail work, and work which can be done labor- 


iously or systematically. 


How can labour be saved >? 


Send your idea on a post card to The Editor, THE Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, F.C.4, putting “Labour Saving” in the left-hand corner. 


Post your card before January 14. 


I shall be pleased to send a cheque for £5 for the best idea, and Con- 
solation Prizes for every idea published. 


The Editor's decision, of course, will be regarded as final, 
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N Maria Hemingway's private records 


the case of Elkin Keep stood in a place 

apart. It had seemed at first sight so 
trivial, and it un- 
expectedly sinister lines. 

Also, Julian Greystone (who didn’t call 
himself by that name) made his appearance 
at a moment when her faith in her own 
experiment badly wanted bolstering up. An 
exceedingly candid friend had recently told 
her bluntly that the 


developed on such 


a 


quiet little office just 
off the Strand, where she received the clients 


who answered her oddly worded advertise 


ment, typified a most deplorable weakness. 
“Any failing when it is indulged as you 
have indulged your inquisitiveness, Maria,”’ 


‘is bound to become a weakness 


\nd it marked 


said she, 


almost a vice. is also 


sign of old age 
“On the contrary, I find that it keeps me 


a 


young,” Miss Hemingway retorted cheer- 
fully. “Lack of enthusiasm means lack of 
youth, and hobbies are always rejuven 


ating.”’ 
A humorous 
lips. She 
Maria, in spite of her forty odd years. 
“But such expostulated the 
candid friend. “Sheer, vulgar curiosity.’’ 
“Helpful curiosity,” corrected Maria, un 
perturbed. 


weli-cut 
still, 


her 
woman 


smile twisted 


was a handsome 


a hobby 


I don’t pry into other people’s 
affairs for nothing; and I don’t make any- 
thing out of my clients, unless you count 


the enormous interest they afford me, and 
the five shillings they send to my_ pet 
charity. If they choose to avail themselves 


of my offer to advise them in their private 
difficulties, I do my best to help them, and I 


cons¢ ientiously respect thei incogniti. 
You’d say nothing if I collected silver on 


> 


> 
) 


5 


No2-The Shadow 
on Elkin Keep 


Anne Neaver 


(Author of ‘‘ Nine Parts of the Law,” &c.) 


china. Why shouldn’t I collect people? 
And why, like other 
shouldn’t I do my best to put ’em to rights 
before I them the shelves of my 
"em, dust ’em and straighten 


every collector, 
store 
rivet 
"em out?’”’ 
To-day, as 
departure of 
best part of 


on 
memory 


she sat in her office, after the 
client who had 

afternoon with a verbose 
sentimental misunderstanding, 


a wasted the 
an 


account of a 


she admitted that she would like to have 
added shaking to her list. 

But she hadn’t taken the silly woman by 
the shoulders and shaken her; she had 
listened patiently and kindly, and given 
the best advice in her power, with a de- 


pressing certainty that it wouldn't be fol- 


h 
\nd then “J. Julian,’”’ punctual to 
his appointment was for four 


lowed. 
the moment 


| ] 
O CIOCK 


made his appearance. 
He was a big man, in light country 
tweeds, with untidy hair and a close-cut 
beard. His high forehead and _ sensitive 


mouth bespoke the dreamer, but they were 
counterbalanced by a keen, widely-opened 
eye and prominent nose. He glanced ap- 
provingly round Miss Hemingway’s restful, 
ok the big arm- 


well-furnished room, and t g 


chair which she indicated. 


“You g 


rot my letter? ’’ he began abruptly. 
“T suppose when I tell you what I’ve come 
about, vou’ll think I’m a f 


Miss Hemingway smiled. 


1?” 


OOL! 


“Vou don’t loek one,” she said bluntly. 
“But vou do look’’—she considered him 
thoughtfully—“the kind of person fools or 
knaves might ¢ry to make a fool of.”’ 


Her 
laughed at her frankness. 
“Thank you,’”? he said, with an ironical 


smile was disarming, and the man 


Vey 
Tom 
| 
— 
“ll 
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little bow. “In this case, however, I’m not 
the target whom the ‘fools or knaves’ are 
aiming 

“Then you should be able to bring a 
clear head to bear upon the matter,’’ 
remarked judicially. 

“No—no!’’ he corrected her, with em- 
phasis. “I’m hanged if I can! It’s worry- 
ing me to death. I can’t work, ... I 
can’t- ” He stared at her a moment with 
his rather prominent, piercing eyes; then: 
“Look here, I’m Julian Greystone,” he said, 
“if you care to know. I don’t see why I 
It’s 
not a matter I should care to consult any 
of my neighbours about; and I’m not a 
fellow who makes friends easily; too busy as 
a rule, perhaps.’ 

Into Miss Hemingway’s eyes there leapt 
a flash of recognition and a deepening of 
interest. Julian Greystone !—the well-known 
painter whose portraits were commissioned 
for hundreds of pounds; the man to whose 
studio society women flocked. 

He turned his sitters inside out ruthlessly, 
this Julian Greystone. He could show a 
woman to the world as only her innermost 
consciousness knew 


she 


should be ashamed of coming to you. 


her to be; and because 
he was the rage—because the critics praised 
his genius and his amazing technique, his 
victim wryly smiled and shrugged at the 
almost indecent revelation of her naked 
soul staring through the painted flesh, and 
said to her friends: “Wonderful man, 
Greystone! Tell me, do IL real/y look like 
that ? But aren't those velvet folds ex- 
quisitely painted ?’’ 

“T went to an exhibition of yours not long 
ago,” Miss Hemingway said. “I should 
have thought”’ paid the compliment 
with a sincerity there was no mistaking— 
“that you understood human nature too well 
to need advice in any matter concerning it.” 

He made a rueful grimace. At that 
moment, for all that she knew him to be 
nearly fifty, he looked like a big, perplexed 
boy. 


“Just well 


she 


enough to make me realize 


how little 1 know how to deal with my 
knowledge,” he confessed. “I see things 
that other people often don’t see—that’s 


true enough; and I paint them, because a 
man can only paint as he sees. But do they 
mean as much as they Have I any 
right to constitute myself witness, judge and 


seem to? 
jury combined? I’m bound to be prejudiced 
—and, in this case, especially so.” 
“Tell me,’’ said Maria Hemingway 
There was always something in the way 
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she said that, and in her air of settling down 
to give her whole attention, which inspired 
her clients’ confidence It made Julian 
Greystone feel that if he were being a fool- 
well, half the world were fools, and it was 
only a matter for adjustment, and not foi 
ridicule or surprise. 

“I’m married, as perhaps you know.’ He 
made the statement simply, but somehow his 
companion, quick at impressions, gathered 
the idea that the marriage of this man, 
generally supposed to be absorbed 


In Nils art, 
meant a good deal in his life. ‘i married 


my cousin, and though she is a great deal 


younger than I, we share many of the same 
characteristics. We're both enthusiasts, 
both tremendously keen on things Only, 
whereas I’m as strong as a horse, she is one 
of the frailest things imaginabl Nothing 
organically wrong, you know; just a shade 


too finely strung, and too slight for the 


ordinary wear and tear of life. 


my enthusiasms have all concentrated along 
one line, hers haven’t. She was an hei 
you see, and had no need to work. So sh 
takes up hobbies, and drops them 
thing else when they begin to tire her, 01 
when—as 


sometimes happens—she has car 

ried them to extremes which have actual 
injured her health Last winter, for 
example, she took up sport and hunt 
feverishly. She's a good horsewoman, but 
reckless; and before the season ended sh 
had a bad smash I took her abroad to 
recuperate, and by George [ wish |] 
hadn’t.’’ 

He paused, marshalling his facts 

her hobby, it present Miss 


Hemingway him 


prompted 


Het brain 
always moved, as it were tle al 


v little head of 


the person who was speaking 


“Researches into family historv. She 
started it at Mentone Picked up some 
people there—a man and his wife—who 
filled her mind with it, and when we re 
turned to England they followed us. It’s 
been going on for nearly six months now, 
and it’s bad for her. She's getting worn 
out.’’ 


He paused again, and Mar 


a Hemingway 


waited patiently. She didn’t make the sug 
gestion that Mrs. Greystone’s doctor should 
be called in to forbid hy studies She 
knew instinctively that the matter was not 


so simple. A of Grevst ne’s 


not consult a stranger when such an obvious 


man tvpe did 
course Was open to him 
“My wife, as I’ve told you, is a Tl 
” “ } +) ] ” 
woman,’’ he went on, “and a spoilt child. 
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(His tone was indulgent.) “Now, I don't 
pretend to understand women.”’ 

Again Miss Hemingway raised whimsical] 
eyebrows; but he repeated his asseveration 
emphatically. “Only a woman can under- 
stand a woman’s mind, working from in- 
wards. No foretell what any 
under given circumstances. 
In this case, for instance, I could put my 
foot down and say that J will not put up 
with these people in my house any longer.”’ 

“Ah!” said and her restful 
grew imperceptibly tenser. 

“But in my present state of 
infatuation, I’m not at all sure that she 
mightn’t fly out at what she chooses to call 


man can 
woman will do 


she ; pose 


wife’s 


my ridiculous jealousy, and take herself off 
abroad again, where | prevent het 
meeting them. If it wasn’t for that, I'd 
make no bones about kicking them out of 
the place. As it is, they’ve established 
themselves under my roof, this Mr. and Mrs. 


can't 


Grisson, and they're assisting her with this 
precious research of hers. It’s to end in the 
compiling of a book which she believes wil] 


be of valuable historical interest.” 


\ queer name,’’ \ 
way commented. 

“It’s supposed to be a French corruption 
of Greystone,” he _“They claim 
descent from a branch of our family which 
settled in France in the 


“Grisson ? s Heming 


said. 


sixteenth century. 
Well, to please my wife, I have even begun 
a portrait of the woman; I thought also 
that it would give me a chance to talk to 
her privately—she and Isabel are insepat 
able, as a rule—and point out to her that all 
wife. To 
do her justice, she seemed quite sensible 
about it and rather distressed. But 


ever she said to Tsabel 


this close study was bad for my 


what 


must have been ex 
traordinarily tactless; and the child got he 
back up, and was furious with me for in- 
terfering. So there they are, fixed appar 
ently in our home, and what's worse, the 


affair is 
and me. 


Tsalx | 


She’s left off talking to me about 


making a breach between 


t. Heaven knows how much money's being 
spent on the whole silly business, but I 
gather that people are being paid to carry 
On investigations in the museums and record 
offices both in England and Italy. Oh, | 
lon’t deny that we 
Importance 


Greystones were of some 


in old times; and my wife talk 
of some former title in 
might be revived at 
expense 

“Whose expense Miss 
in swiftly. 


which 
deal al 


adbevanee, 


Hemingway 
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“Oh, my wiie’s, undoubtedly. I’m not 
complaining about that. She can afford to 
throw her money away, if it amuses her. 


Only the very fact that she és throwing it 
away rather extensively through a channel 
over which I have no check, and of whose 
honesty I haven’t any guarantee, is bound 
I know nothing about the 
financial status of these Grissons. The man 
knocked about the World a 
lot, trying his hand at various trades, and 
the woman——” 

He broke off short. 

“Yes?” said Miss Hemingway, 

“Well, it wasn’t till she’d sat to me for 
her portrait that I suddenly knew—not 
guessed, mind you, but kvew in my inmost 
that 
about it pretty soon.”’ 


to disturb me. 


seems to have 


soul something had got to be done 


The increased gravity 


in his tone was marked. “If you could 
see—— ” he began again, then suddenly got 
up and came to stand over Miss Hemingway 
in his earnestness—a sensitive man under 
the influence of a great anxiety and a shat- 
tering indecision. “Look here, my dear 
lady, why shouldn't you see?” he said 
eagerly. “Come up to Elkin Castle and 
spend a few days with us, will you? I’ve 


told you my story, and it sounds a ridiculous 
thing to have taken up your time with—a 
rich, idle woman with a hobby and a dis- 
Pretty hackneyed, 
But will you come up to stay with 
I could tell my 
wife that you were someone who was think- 


approving husband! 
what ? 


us and judge for yourself? 


ing of commissioning a_ portrait 
‘No, not that,” Miss 
With her usual swiftness of decision 


said Hemingway. 
she had 


made up her mind to accept the invitation 


) 

almost before he had finished speaking. 

friend of 

We met—say in Paris in your student days.” 
Hle looked doubtful. 

“My wife wil 


spoken of you.”’ 


‘Introduce me as an old yours. 


wonder why I have neve 


“All the better,’ she said briskly. “Let 
her wonder; be as vague as vou plea 
She may express her wonder to these 


Grissons, and 1 shall find it much easier to 
study them while they are occupied in 
speculating about me.”’ 

“That’s not a bad idea,” he said thought- 
fully. But his 


companion knew that the 


reason she had given him for her decision 
Was not a togethen the true one Phat 
lecision had been inspired by one of those 
odd, inaccountable impulses to whose 
she invariably responded 

So le matt was settled. 
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“We will expect you on Tuesday,’ the 
artist said. “I am most grateful to you.’’ 

He left her to go over the facts of the 
case in her mind, and to admit to herself 
that the situation, as he had said, was 
absurdly hackneyed, compounded entirely of 
the elements in which traditional stage- 
comedy abounds. It didn’t harmonize 
somehow with the personality of the man 
who had put it before her, and for that 
reason it held her thoughts the more. 


ISS HEMINGWAY’S host met her 
at the station on Tuesday afternoon 
in a big open car, which bore them 

swiftly along a broad, straight road, with 
flat, green country stretching away on each 
side. Elkin Castle caught Maria Heming- 
way’s eye from a long way off, rearing its 
old red-brick keep on the borders of the fen 
country—a landmark for miles. It was one 
of the oldest buildings of its kind in Eng- 
land, her host told her, and in the reign 
of Henry VI had stood a siege, during 
which the chapel and the kitchen buildings 
had been practically demolished. 

The car turned into the grounds over a 
bridge across the deep moat, which reflected 
back the hot August sun, and swept round 
a wide stretch of lawn which had 
been the old tilting-yard. The ruins of the 
chapel were almost hidden among the trees; 
but the remains of the old kitchens, which 
abutted on to the keep, had been carefully 


once 


restored some years ago. Before this the 
place had long been uninhabited. Now it 


had been converted into a picturesque and 
comfortable country home, and the Grey- 
stones generally spent the summer here. 
They drew up before the open hall door 
of the keep, and in the hall found Mrs. 
Greystone ready with a hospitable welcome 
for her It vast apartment, 
used as a general living-room, its walls hung 
with tapestry, its floor strewn with 
deer-skin The fireplace was elabor- 
ately carved with shields and coats-of-arms, 
which were repeated in the stained glass of 
the but the vawnine 
hearth was filled, on this summer's after 
noon, with ferns and flowering plants, and 
a group of cushioned settees and chairs were 
gathered about a modern tea-table, glitter 
ing with silver and china. Miss 
Hemingway discovered later that the two 
similar rooms on the first and second floors 
had each into bed- 


guest. Was a 
stone 


mats, 


deep-set windows; 


te 


delicate 


been divided several 
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rooms, and the corner turret rooms, which 
served downstairs as smoking den, boudoir 
and study, were turned into dressing-rooms, 
while the long narrow “ in the 
thickness of the wall served as connecting 
passages. In these upstairs rooms panelling 
and parquet had been for the 
heavy tapestry and the stone floors, and the 


garde-robes” 


substituted 


general effect--with bright chintzes and 
light furniture—was comfortably modern 
and luxurious, But downstairs Mrs. Grey- 


and her tea-table struck curiously 
incongruous note. 

Her looks certainly justified her husband 
in describing her as the frailest of creatures. 
She was thin, so thin that her collar-bones 
and the curves her slender wrists were 
almost painfully defined, and her small 
pointed face, with its childlike mouth and 
little obstinate chin, held vestige of 
colour. She was dressed in filmy grey lawn, 
which added to her wraith-like appearance, 
the only vivid thing about her being her 
great blue feverishly brilliant under 
their heavy lids. 


stone a 


ot 


no 


eves, 


the 


At the far end of room another 
woman was bending over a_ writing-table 
heaped with papers. She came towards 


them now, pushing her glossy black hair 
off her forehead with a gesture which cul- 
minated in 
supple arms. She was a very tall 
of thirty and forty, 
cheekbones and full lips that were strained 
flatly across her big white teeth when she 
smiled, which she did 
rather spasmodic fashion. 
vellow eyes were deep-set and her chin long 
and square and prominent. As her hostess 
introduced the held out 
large, flexible hand, which felt cold in spite 
of its hearty grip. 

Her did not 
Hemingway favourably at 
she reserved her judgment. 

At tea it was Mrs. Greystone who talked 
the encouraged Miss Heming- 
way’s interest in the old building ; 
she talked her new guest had no difficulty 
at least in deciding upon the ill-effects of 


beat 


a luxurious stretching of long, 
woman, 
between with high 


perpetually, in a 


Her greenish- 


new-comer she a 


personality impress Miss 


first sight, but 


most, by 


and as 


her hostess’s hobby both on her mental and 
bodily health. 
in it. Any 
met at once by an utter flageing of intcrest 


She was entirely wrapped up 


deviation from the subject was 


and a restless irritability which even the 


most strenuous effort of politeness could not 


conceal 
Sut it was noticeable that Mrs. Grisson 
was alwavs the person to lead the conver- 
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sation away from it. She devoted herself 
chiefly to her host; but in a forcible, spas- 
modic fashion which matched her smile, 
she made excursions into the conversation 
of the other two, jerking it back from the 
When Mr. 
Grisson, a dapper little man with a weak 
chin, slightly bald and extremely genial, 
came in from a round of golf on the neigh- 
bouring links, she fell into silence, listening 
to the other two women. 

“You're tired, Leonora,” Mrs. Greystone 
said solicitously. “So am I. That last 
batch of papers are an awful strain to look 
through; they’re really almost undecipher- 
able.” 


“T wouldn’t mind that, if they only gave 


realms of history and tradition. 


one more reliable evidence,” Mrs. Grisson 
said with a regretful shrug. “I can still 


find nothing to prove absolutely that it was 
Sir Piers Greystone and not his cousin who 
raised the siege of Elkin; nothing”—her 
teeth flashed out in that almost painfully 


brilliant smile—“ more tangible, alas! than 
the old ghost story.” 
“You have a ghost here?” Miss Hem- 


ingway asked. 


“Any amouat,” her host assured her ironic- 


ally. “You won't see them; I’ve never 
known anyone who has.” 
“Oh, Julian!” his wife protested. “Lots 


of the villagers have seen the battlement 
ghost.” She turned to her guest. “It’s Sir 
Piers’ lady, Dame Alice. She defended the 
castle against the Yorkists he was 
away. They say she walks along the battle- 
ments with her white robes fluttering in the 
breeze.” 


while 


“A white cloud seen on a moonlight night, 
my dear,” her husband commented lightly. 

The cloud that passed across her own face 
She turned 
“Oh, you never believe 


at his words was unmistakable. 
impatiently away. 
in anything that you can’t see and paint 
yourself,” she half under het 
breath. “If I were to tell you——” 

Mrs. Grisson rose to her feet with a sud- 
den movement, which, though abrupt, was 
not lacking in grace. 


retol ted, 


“Tsabel !”—Miss Hemingway fancied that 
there was a hint of warning in her voice 
“T beseech you not to talk about ghosts at 
this advanced hour in the afternoon. It will 
be dark before very long, and I shall re- 
member be She 


them ind terrified,” 


made a little exaggerated gesture. 


“Which reminds me,” Julian Greystone 
said, “that the light will soon be too bad 
to show Miss Hemingway my studio. If 


she is really not feeling too tired after her 
journey...” 

Miss Hemingway was not too tired. 

“Julian shall take you alone,” his wife 
said, smiling. She had recovered from her 
momentary annoyance. “He hates a crowd. 
Yowll find us in the garden when you've 
finished. I’m sure Leonora wants some air, 
and I’ve got a brute of a headache.” 

“You sat up too late last night, dear 
lady,” Mr. Grisson said, shaking his head. 
“Poring over those Old English documents 
is enough to try anyone's eyes and give them 
headaches.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” There was a shade of 
irritability under her laughing protest. It 
struck Miss Hemingway that if the Gris- 
sons had really been impressed by their 
host’s objections to his wife’s researches, they 
were not being very tactful in their dis- 
suasions. She found herself interposing on 
one of those sudden impulses which she 
could not always account for. Afterwards 
she realized that even before her first inter- 
view with Julian Greystone had been over, 
there had dimly shaped itself in her mind 
a certain possible line of action for which 
the ground must be carefully prepared; and 
half unconsciously she took her opportunities 
found them. 

“Tf Mrs. Greystone’s eyes are not weak 
in the ordinary way, that should not account 
for her headaches,” 

“Of course not.” 


as she 


she said. 

Her hostess gave her a 
quick, grateful glance. “It’s absurd. I had 
these headaches on and off long before I 
started trying to decipher Old English.” 

“But you shouldn't have headaches at all 
at your age,” Miss Hemingway said gravely. 

She spoke with an authoritative air, and 
both the Grissons looked at her curiously. 
As she had foreseen, their hostess had openly 
expressed her amused wonder at Julian’s 
sudden revival of an old friendship of which 
he had never spoken to her. 

“T think this must be a past romance,” 
she had said and laughed. 
in Isabe! Greystone’s nature. But this rather 
massively-built woman with the clever, 
humorous face and decisive speech did not 
Nor did she suggest art. 
per- 


Jealousy was not 


suggest romance. 
The fact that she 
sonality to suggest nothing in particular, 
and yet that her ratson ad’étre was difficult 
ight feeling of dis- 
comfort to her two fellow-guests. 

They accompanied their hostess into the 
shady laid between 
moat and the grass-grown foundations of 


was too definite a 


’ 
to place, conveyed a Si 
the 


rose-garden out 
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the old inner defences. But Greystone led 
Miss Hemingway into the modern part of 
the house through a short passage in the 
enormously thick walls of the keep. He 
had a studio here, though the greater part 
of his work was in London; but he didn’t 
waste time in showing his guest the various 
canvases which adorned it. He led her 
straight to an easel on which stood a paint- 
ing in its earlier stages. 

The sinuous figure and striking features 
of Mrs. Grisson were boldly sketched on to 
a blank background, She was wearing a 


black evening gown, and each firm line 
made the point for which it aimed, a 


suppleness that was tensely strung beneath 


its languor—alert, watchful—and in some 
curious way disquieting. 

But it was the face which held Miss 
Hemingway silent. Behind the half smile 
which flattened the full lips across the 
strong, white teeth, and between the 


narrowed lids of the long eyes, there looked 
forth something from which she mentally 
recoiled—something calculating, rapacious, 
predatory. You felt that its glance followed 
you, veiled but threatening; that furtive 
glance which, in life, carries with it no 
movement of the head. It was the revela- 
tion of an utterly hostile spirit—hostile to 
all who possessed the things which its owner 
craved; hostile . and dangerous. 

Miss Hemingway gave searching 
glance at her host’s face. 

“What did Mr, Grisson think of this?’ 
she asked slowly. 

“T don’t know. He isn’t very observant. 
I fancy one may look upon him as a worth. 
less nonentity, entirely dominated by his 
wife.”’ 

“And Mrs. Greystone 

He smiled wryly. “She says that it is 
the first time I have failed in a true like 


ness,” 


a 


has she seen it?” 


t ” 
t 


“Tlave you shown i 
* Yes. 


ours, 


to anyone else? 
My wife’s lawyer, an old friend 
who down for the week-end. 
He didn’t say much, though; he was pre- 
occupied and—like myself—worried.”’ He 
hesitated a moment, and then: “I'm going 
to take you completely into my confidence, 
Miss Hemingway. My sent for this 
man, She was haunted by the fear that she 
mightn’t live to finish this confounded book 
she’ 


Ol 


Was 


wife 


s working at. Simply a fancy, of 
course. As I’ve told you, there’s nothing 
organically wrong with her, and_ the 


pecialist whom JT called in before we went 


abroad assured me that her hunting accident 
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had left no weakness of any kind. 

do you think of her looks yourself?” 
He broke off to put the question with an 

eagerness that betrayed his real anxiety. 


What 


“She’s overtaxing her strength,” Miss 
Hemingway said. 
“Ves, I know. These headaches—— By 


the way,” he added reproachfully, “why 
did you contradict Grisson he sug- 
gested that she was hurting her eyes? I 
was only too glad to hear him say it.” 

“T had a reason for it,’’ she said briefly, 
“Mr. Greystone, you say that you’re taking 
me completely into your confidence. Can 
you trust me far follow my lead 
blindly and let me deal with this matter in 
my own way, even if it seems to you quite 
the wrong one?” 


when 


so 


His anxious eyes were held for a moment 


by her grave, kindly ones—held until the 
calm strength and shrewdness combined, 
that was so essential a part of Maria 


Hemingway, seemed to filter through into 
his troubled mind and soothe it. 


“T think I can,’’ he said, and drew a deep 
breath of relief. 
She turned back to the portrait, staring 


at it absently. 
“About this lawver, 
“Vour wife sent for 


now ?” she prompted. 
him 

“Yes, to make an alteration in her will. 
She wished to make sure that in case of her 
death her researches should be carried on; 
the Grissons frankly own that they haven't 
the money to spend on them. So, in the 
event of her not living to finish the book 
herself, she is leaving a very considerable 
legacy to her two collaborators on condition 
that they complete it on its present lines 
and bring it out. She has also left instruc- 
tions to pay them an annual allowance until 
it is completed.” 

Miss Hemingway pursed up her lips. 

“The conditions are strictly laid down, I 
suppose ?” she asked 

“No; that is exactly what the lawyer was 
worried about. Isabel wouldn’t allow him 
draw up restrictions—said 
they would be hampering and unnecessary. 

Miss Hemingway nodded. Her face 
very grave indeed, Then she looked at her 


to any sensible 


” 


was 


watch. 
“Could you get a wire sent off for me?” 
she asked. 
He undertook that 
to the village immediat: 


one should be taken 
ly, and brought her 
ate legraph form. 

She long 


rapid, decisive writing, 


wrote out a me ge in het 


— 
—— 


‘ Drawn by 
‘He led her straight to an easel on Percy Graves 


which stood a painting in its earlier stages " 


| 
— CY 
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“Can you rely on your parlourmaid not 
to talk?” she inquired. 

“She’s an old family servant,’’ Greystone 
said. “The essence of discretion.’ 

“Then will you please give her instruc- 
tions privately that if letters arrive for any- 
one of the name of Dr. Mary Moroney, they 
are to be taken in and left on the hall table 
where everyone can see them.’’ 

“And who is this Dr. Moroney?” he 
asked, utterly mystified. 

“There is no such person,” said Maria 
Hemingway blandly, “but there is no 
reason why there shouldn’t be. Mind you, 
I don’t say as yet that there is any reason 
why there should be. 1 look upon the 
creation of Dr. Mary Moroney as a purely 
precautionary measure.”’ 

And with that he had to be ‘content. 

They joined the other three in the garden, 
and there Miss Hemingway proceeded satis- 
factorily to establish herself in the good 
graces of both her hostess and her fellow- 
guests. But if her host had not had the 
memory of their recent conversation in the 
studio to solace him he would have reviled 
himself for his folly in bringing her down 
here at all. As it was, he listened, be- 
wildered but trustful, with the childlike 
confidence of a clever man in a woman who 
takes the trouble to understand him, while 
Maria enthused and questioned, harping 
persistently on the subject which he hated. 
He wandered away presently to play clock- 
golf with Mr. Grisson; but Miss Heming- 


way still encouraged her hostess—flushed 
now and extremely pretty in her eager 
enthusiasm—to enlarge upon family history. 


There was apparently one link in the un- 
broken descent from father to 
could not be definitely proved. 

“We know,” she explained, “that Dame 
Alice at the time of the siege of Elkin was 
childless. Later had a son, who 
succeeded her; but some writers suggest that 
the siege wasn’t raised by her husband, Sir 
Piers, but by his cousin, Rolf Greystone, 
who eventually married her, Sir Piers 
having been killed in the battle of Barnet. 
In which case Hubert, born two years after 
the siege, was the son of Rolf. But the old 
legends all declare that Sir Piers returned 
safely, and Dame Alice’s ghost is said to 
meet his on the battlements at midnight and 
fling herself into his arms.”’ 

“An interesting incident which no one but 
a psychic would probably ever see,’ Miss 
Hemingway and 


a significant 


son which 


she 


commented regretfully, 


almost as she spoke intercepted 


glance exchanged between the two other 
women. 

“Or someone who was accompanied by a 
psychic,’? Mrs. Greystone said half under 
her breath. “Now I, unfortunately, am not 
in the least gifted that way, but Leonora 


Mrs. Grisson interposed swiftly, as she 
had done once before. 

“Has only dabbled in that sort of thing 
very mildly,”’ she said. “And I can assure 
you, my dear Isabel ’’—again Miss Heming- 
way sensed the note of warning—“the 
battlements may continue to stage their 
dramatic reunion of Sir Piers and his lady 


without any audience, as far as I am con- 
cerned.”’ 
The dressing-gong sounded that 


moment, and they all went indoors and up 
the spiral stone stairs to the bedrooms, The 
Greystones slept on the first floor, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Grisson had a room next to theirs, 
though, as it happened, the other spare room 
on that floor was being occupied at the 
present moment by Mr. Greystone, whose 
wife had badly and com- 
plained that the presence of anyone else in 
the room disturbed her. 


been sleeping 


“So we hoped you wouldn't mind one of 
the rooms above,’’ Isabel Greystone said. 
“It’s bigger than the one my _ husband's 
sleeping in, and has a 
view.” 


really wonderful 


It was, in effect, a delightful room, and 
Miss Hemingway expressed herself charmed 
with it. Also—but she did not 
position made it particularly convenient fo1 
the purpose which she had in mind. 

She had barely finished dressing when 
there came a tap at her door, and in answe1 
to her in” Mrs. Grisson entered. 
She was wearing a_ black 
gown which clung to her magnificent figure 
like a skin. Miss Hemingway had the feel- 
ing that a great black cat had slipped into 
the room 


say so—its 


“come 


velvet dinner 


a cat in whose green eyes felin¢ 
hostility and curiosity were held in abeyance 

“Forgive my disturbing you like this,” 
she said, with her vivid, flashing smile, “but 
I thought you wouldn’t mind my warning 
you not to talk to Mrs. Greystone about 
ghosts. I’m always discouraging the subject 
because it excites her too much, You see, 
I happen to know that she’s been walking 
in her sleep lately. I heard a noise the 
other night, and came out and found her, 
and her back to herr without 
Don't tell Mr. 
worry him. But she really wants 


cot 
Rot 


om 
Greystone, It 


waking her. 
would only 
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a change, and, to be candid, you know, she 
ought to drop all this work for a bit. Much 
as I enjoy it myself, I feel very strongly 
that it is too tiring for her. Do persuade 
him, if you can, to take her away to some 
cheery place find other 
distractions.” 

“Certainly, I'll do my best,’’ said Miss 
Hemingway. 

“T felt you would.” 

Mrs. Grisson laid her large hand almost 
affectionately on the other’s arm as they 
went downstairs together and_ pressed 
it. Maria Hemingway allowed the hand to 
remain with something of an effort. She 
was revolving a question in her mind, put- 
ting two and two together and facing an 
answer from which saner con- 
sciousness recoiled in horror, even as every 
well-controlled nerve in her healthy body 
revolted at the close grip of that intrusive 


where she can 


her whole 


hand in the dark, narrow confines of the 
winding stairway. 
After dinner she expressed a_ keen 


curiosity to see the battlements, and accord- 
ingly the whole party mounted to the top 
of the keep. The haze of dusk lay 
about them and beneath them and added to 
the sense of isolation and of being lifted 
high above the world. 


soft 
h 

\ broad raised walk 
connected the corner turrets, and along the 
southern section of it Dame Alice was sup- 
posed to pace to and fro, watching for her 
husband’s return. 

The parapet was fairly high, but the gaps 
in it were unprotected, It 
wasn't a walk to be lightly undertaken by 
a person with a weak head. 


dangerously 


The rest of the evening passed off quietly 
enough, all Mrs. 
and her 
here 


deter- 
flow of 
a certain atmosphere 


but for Grisson’s 


mined gaiety husband's 
small 
of strain 

Mrs, 


edge, 


talk t Was 
Greystone’s on 
When her husband inadvertently 
a coffee cup off a table and broke it, 
she Sta 


nerves were clearly 
swept 
rted and screamed in a thoroughly 
uncontrolled fashion, turning on him after- 
wards little 
rating him for his clumsiness. 


like a_ veritable Virago and 
It was an 
uncomfortable scene, and the big man bore 
it with a patience 


way admired him 


or which Miss Heming 


Then Mrs. Grisson went to the piano, and 


accompanied her husband while he sang 
popular modern songs in a pleasant baritone 
voice. 

pav 
hosts, 


“A couple who are accustomed to 
their wav 


by entertaining their 
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thought Miss Hemingway. But her eyes 
were riveted on Mrs. Greystone’s pale face 
as she lay back among the cushions of her 
chair. She looked utterly worn out; it was 
no wonder her husband—knowing even as 
little as he knew—was anxious about her. 
He, too, was watching her unhappily, and 
Miss Hemingway motioned him to come and 
sit beside her on the sofa which Mrs. 
Grisson had just vacated. Under cover of 
the music she spoke low and rapidly. 

“T intend to watch for the ghost to-night 
on the battlements,”’ 
announcement. 
immediately 
struck?” 

He stared at her questioningly. 

“Yes,’’ he said briefly. 
twelve ? 


was her surprising 
“Will you join me there 
after twelve o’clock has 


Then: 
“But why after 
The ghost, if there is one to be 
seen, appears at twelve punctually.”’ 

“And what I expect to see will, if I’m not 
mistaken, manifest itself immediately after,” 
Miss Hemingway said rather grimly. 
“Don’t fail I may be keeping you 
out of your bed for nothing, but, on the 
other hand, it may mean more—terribly 
more—than I have time to explain to you 


me, 


at present. And don’t come quietly. Slam 
doors, whistle, tread heavily—wake the 
house. No”—her voice altered, rising 


a little in key as the last bar of the song 
died away-—“I don’t often go to theatres; 
I’m far busy a woman.’’ She turned 
towards the piano. “That tune has a fas- 
cinating Mrs. Grisson. Do let 
have it again.”’ 


too 


swing, us 


sje 


It was very still, rather eerie, on the 
battlements of Elkin Keep about two hours 
later. 
Occasionally the 
farm dog floated up, 


tively. 


distant barking of a 
or an owl wailed plain- 
But as far as any other suggestion 
of life was concerned the ghosts—if ghosts 
there were—had it all to themselves. 
Maria Hemingway, wearing a dark wrap 
over her evening dress, had taken up her 
position in one of the little open turrets, 
and waited, indistinguishable and motion- 
The intangible spiritual 
atmosphere of a very old building, particu- 
larly at night, held her in its grip. All 
human which had 
centuries the dead 
and secret, 
seemed to envelop her as she stood there. 
The very bricks and mortar of the old keep 
with them; they whispered 


less, in its shadow. 


the throbbing interests 
stilled 


romances and tragedies, open 


been 


ago, 


were soaked 
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“Can you rely on your parlourmaid not 
to talk?” she inquired. 

“She’s an old family servant,’’ Greystone 
said. “The essence of discretion.” 

“Then will you please give her instruc- 
tions privately that if letters arrive for any- 
one of the name of Dr. Mary Moroney, they 
are to be taken in and left on the hall table 
where everyone can see them.’’ 

“And who is this Dr. Moroney?” he 
asked, utterly mystified. 

“There is no such person,’ said Maria 
Hemingway blandly, “but there is no 
reason why there shouldn’t be. Mind you, 
I don’t say as yet that there is any reason 
why there should be. I look upon the 
creation of Dr. Mary Moroney as a purely 
precautionary measure.”’ 

And with that he had to be -content. 

They joined the other three in the garden, 
and there Miss Hemingway proceeded satis- 
factorily to establish herrelf in the good 
graces of both her hostess and her fellow- 
guests. But if her host had not had the 
memory of their recent conversation in the 
studio to solace him he would have reviled 
himself for his folly in bringing her down 
here at all. As it was, he listened, be- 
wildered but trustful, with the childlike 
confidence of a clever man in a woman who 
takes the trouble to understand him, while 
Maria enthused and questioned, harping 
persistently on the subject which he hated. 
He wandered away presently to play clock- 
golf with Mr. Grisson; but Miss Heming- 
way still encouraged her hostess—flushed 


now and extremely pretty in her eager 
enthusiasm—to enlarge upon family history. 


There was apparently one link in the un- 
broken descent from father to son 
could not be definitely proved. 

“We know,” she explained, “that Dame 
Alice at the time of the siege of Elkin was 
childless. Later she had a son, who 
succeeded her; but some writers suggest that 
the siege wasn’t raised by her husband, Sir 
Piers, but by his cousin, Rolf Greystone, 
who eventually married her, Sir Piers 
having been killed in the battle of Barnet. 
In which case Hubert, born two years after 
the siege, was the son of Rolf. But the old 
legends all declare that Sir Piers returned 
safely, and Dame Alice’s ghost is said to 
meet his on the battlements at midnight and 
fling herself into his arms.’’ 

“An interesting incident which no one but 
a psychic would probably ever see,’? Miss 
Hemingway regretfully, and 
almost as she spoke intercepted a significant 


which 


commented 
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glance exchanged between the two other 
women. 

“Or someone who was accompanied by a 
psychic,’? Mrs. Greystone said half under 
her breath. “ Now I, unfortunately, am not 
in the least gifted that way, but Leonora 

” 

Mrs. Grisson interposed swiftly, as she 
had done once before. 

“Has only dabbled in that sort of thing 
very mildly,’”’ she said. “And I can assure 
you, my dear Isabel ’’—again Miss Heming- 
way sensed the note of warning—“the 
battlements may continue to stage their 
dramatic reunion of Sir Piers and his lady 
without any audience, as far as I am con- 
cerned,”’ 

The dressing-gong sounded at that 
moment, and they all went indoors and up 
the spiral stone stairs to the bedrooms, The 
Greystones slept on the first floor, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Grisson had a room next to theirs, 
though, as it happened, the other spare room 
on that floor was being occupied at the 
present moment by Mr. Greystone, whose 
wife had badly and com- 
plained that the presence of anyone else in 
the room disturbed her. 

“So we hoped you wouldn’t mind one of 


been sleeping 


the rooms above,’’ Isabel Greystone said. 
“It’s bigger than the one my _ husband's 
sleeping in, and has a really wonderful 
view.”’ 

It was, in effect, a delightful room, and 
Miss Hemingway expressed herself charmed 
with it. Also—but she did not say so—its 
position made it particularly convenient for 
the purpose which she had in mind. 

She had barely finished dressing when 
there came a tap at her door, and in answe! 
to her “come in” Mrs. Grisson entered 
She was wearing a black velvet dinner- 
gown which clung to her magnificent figure 
like a skin. Miss Hemingway had the feel- 
ing that a great black cat had slipped into 
the room—a cat in whose green eyes felint 
hostility and curiosity were held in abeyance. 

“Forgive my disturbing you like this,” 
she said, with her vivid, flashing smile, “but 
I thought you wouldn’t mind my warning 
you not to talk to Mrs. Greystone about 
ghosts. I’m always discouraging the subject 
because it excites her too much, You see, 
I happen to know that she’s been walking 
in her sleep lately. I heard a noise the 
other night, and came out and found her, 
and het 
waking her. 


to 


back her without 
Don’t tell Mr, Greystone, it 


would only worry him. But she really wants 


room 
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a change, and, to be candid, you know, she 
ought to drop all this work for a bit. Much 
as I enjoy it myself, I feel very strongly 
that it is too tiring for her. Do persuade 
him, if you can, to take her away to some 
cheery place where find 
distractions.”’ 

“Certainly, I'll do my best,” 
Hemingway. 

“T felt you would.” 

Mrs. Grisson laid her large hand almost 
affectionately on the other’s arm as they 
went downstairs and pressed 
it. Maria Hemingway allowed the hand to 
remain with something of an effort. She 
was revolving a question in her mind, put- 
ting two and two together and facing an 
answer from which her whole saner 
sciousness recoiled in horror, even as every 
well-controlled nerve in her healthy body 
revolted at the close grip of that intrusive 


she can other 


said Miss 


together 


con- 


hand in the dark, narrow confines of the 
winding stairway. 
After dinner she expressed a_ keen 


curiosity to see the battlements, and accord 
ingly the whole party mounted to the top 
The soft haze of dusk lay 
about them and beneath them and added to 
the sense of isolation and of being lifted 
high above the world. 


of the keep. 


\ broad raised walk 
connected the corner turrets, and along the 
southern section of it Dame Alice was sup- 
posed to pace to and fro, watching for her 
husband’s return. 

The parapet was fairly high, but the gaps 
in it dangerously unprotected. It 
wasn't a walk to be lightly undertaken by 
a person with a weak head. 


were 


The rest of the evening passed off quietly 
enough, but for all Mrs. 
mined and her 


deter- 
flow 
small talk there was a certain atmosphere 
of strain 

Mrs. 


edge, 


Grisson’s 


gaiety husband’s of 


tly 


Greystone’s nerves were clea on 
When her husband inadvertently 
swept a coffee cup off a table and broke it, 
she started and screamed in a thoroughly 
uncontrolled fashion, turning on him after- 
wards little 


rating him for his clumsiness. 


like a_ veritable virago and 
It was an 
uncomfortable scene, and the big man bore 
it with a patience 
way admired him. 
Then Mrs. Grisson went to the piano, and 
accompanied husband while he sang 
popular modern songs in a pleasant baritone 
voice, 


or which Miss Heming 
her 


“A couple who are accustomed to pav 
their wav by 


entertaining their hosts,’’ 
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thought Miss Hemingway. But her eyes 
were riveted on Mrs. Greystone’s pale face 
as she lay back among the cushions of her 
chair. She looked utterly worn out; it was 
no wonder her husband—knowing even as 
little as he knew—was anxious about her. 
He, too, was watching her unhappily, and 
Miss Hemingway motioned him to come and 
sit beside her on the sofa which Mrs. 
Grisson had just vacated. Under cover of 
the music she spoke low and rapidly. 
“T intend to watch for the ghost to-night 
the battlements,” was her surprising 
announcement. “Will you join me there 
immediately after twelve o’clock has 
struck?” 

He stared at her questioningly. 

“Yes,’’ he said briefly. “But why after 
twelve? The ghost, if there is one to be 
seen, appears at twelve punctually.” 

“And what I expect to see will, if I’m not 
mistaken, manifest itself immediately after,” 
Miss Hemingway said rather grimly. 
“Don’t fail me. I may be keeping you 
out of your bed for nothing, but, on the 
other hand, it may mean more—terribly 
more—than I have time to explain to you 
at present. And don’t come quietly. Slam 
whistle, tread heavily—wake the 

No”—her voice altered, rising 
a little in key as the last bar of the song 
died away—‘“I don’t often go to theatres; 
I’m far too busy a woman.”’ She turned 
towards the piano. “That tune has a fas- 


on 


Then: 


doors, 


house. 


cinating swing, Mrs. Grisson. Do let us 
have it again.” 
se 


It was very still, rather eerie, on the 
battlements of Elkin Keep about two hours 
later. 

Occasionally the distant barking of a 
farm dog floated up, or an owl wailed plain- 
tively. But as far as any other suggestion 
of life was concerned the ghosts—if ghosts 
there were—had it all to themselves. 

Maria Hemingway, wearing a dark wrap 
evening dress, had taken up her 
position in one of the little open turrets, 
and waited, indistinguishable and motion- 
less, in its shadow. The intangible spiritual 
atmosphere of a very old building, particu- 
larly at night, held her in its grip. All 
the throbbing human interests which had 


over her 


been stilled centuries ago, the dead 
romances and tragedies, open and secret, 


seemed to envelop her as she stood there. 
The very bricks and mortar of the old keep 
with them; they whispered 


were soaked 
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faintly but insistentiy in her ears, which 
were strained to catch the first warning of 
a possible tragedy which she was here to 
avert—a tragedy every whit as cruel and 
wanton as any that had thrown its shadow 
before it across these old walls. Maria 
Hemingway, in her self-chosen profession, 
might be said to specialize in the analysing 


Ss 


and dealing with shadows cast by coming 
events. 
She had not been waiting more than 


twenty minutes when a light footfall ascend- 
ing the stone stairs some fifteen yards away 
stiffened her to attention. Through the 
archway of her turret she could see the 
whole length of the battlement walk on the 
south side, and presently from the turret 
opposite which sheltered the open head o! 
the stairs, there emerged into the starlight 
the slender, unmistakable figure of Mrs. 
Greystone. She remained half in and halt 
out of the open doorway, silhouetted against 
the darkness beyond, and she was joined 
almost immediately by another figure, that 
of Mrs. Grisson. The watcher drew a quick 
breath. The shadow was creeping nearer. 
But for a few moments neither woman 
moved, and if they spoke it was in such low 
voices that she could not hear them. 

It was like a scene in a play; but an un- 
pleasant, sinister play, when the audience 
congratulates itself on being separated from 
the players by the footlights. In that brief 
moment, when the action seemed suspended, 
Miss Hemingway, on the other hand, thank- 
fully recognized the fact that she was, as it 
were, in the wings rather than the audi 
torium. A couple of strides would take hei 
into the limelight, or, rather, into that 
menacing shadow which she had set herself 
to dispel. 

Then suddenly, far too soon, the 
quickened. 


sic 


action 
It wanted at least a minute to 
twelve, when she saw the taller of the two 
figures opposite her stretch out a pointing 
finger towards the battlement walk, and 
at once both women crouched back, while 
Mrs. Grisson followed an unseen something 
with her outstretched arm. With the other 
she began to draw her companion slowly 
backwards, out of line with the open door- 
way, back towards the 


parapet with 
vawning gaps. 


They were only a couple of 
feet from the edge; another step or two 
would bring the shorter figure exactly where 
there was no protection from the giddy 
depths below. . . . But on that, with a loud, 
warning cry and a rapidity amazing in so 
big a woman, the watcher emerged upon the 


its 
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open battlements almost at the same moment 
heavy slammed noisily down 
below in the darkness of the keep. 

There a faint, gasping scream—but 
one scream only; and the movement away 


a door 


as 


was 


from the battlements and from Miss 
Hemingway’s rapidly approaching figure 


was so unanimous that it was difficult for 
the latter to tell whether Mrs. Grisson had 
dragged her hostess back out of the zone 
of danger or whether Mrs. Greystone herself 
had recoiled of her own impulse towards 
the head of the. stairs. 

“Don't run away, Mrs. Greystone, I’m 
not the ghost,’’ she called out reassuringly. 

“Oh, it’s you!” Mrs. Greystone gasped. 
She was clinging to her companion, white 
and shaken, and Miss Hemingway instinc- 
tively interposed her stalwart person be- 
them took upon herself the 
support of the trembling woman. 

“Dame Alice there,’ Isabel Grey- 
stone whispered with dry lips. “Leonora 


tween and 


Was 


saw her. ... 

Mrs. Grisson’s eyes met her opponent's 
across Mrs. Greystone’s unconscious head. 
It was only for one tingling moment, in 
which a consciousness of the propinquity of 
a dangerous animal once more aroused every 
defensive instinct in Maria 
Baffled greed and_ sheer 


Hemingway. 
unbridled hatred 
gleamed from the yellowish green eyes; the 
whole face was a mask of seething evil that 


suddenly smoothed itself out and_ settled 
down on utter blankness. That blankness 
never lifted, even to show surprise, when 


Julian Greystone broke in upon them. 

He had come at the time arranged, but 
nevertheless he had come late; his con- 
federate dared not let herself think just how 
terribly too late his intervention might have 
been had she herself not anticipated him. 

“Don’t . Mr. Greystone,”’ 
she said steadily; “this is »nly a ghost hunt. 
But you'd better take your wife straight back 
to bed added authoritatively. 
“And don’t leave her alone to-night. She’s 
had rather a shock.”’ 

Mrs. Greystone made no protest. She had 
heen badly frightened, and she hadn’t quite 
liked the rough way in which Leonora had 
taken hold of her before Miss Hemingway 
appeared 
person, 


look so alarmed 


now,’’ she 


Isabel Greystone was a fastidious 
In her sheltered, petted life rough- 
ness had never yet come near her. 

On the way downstairs her overwrought 
nerves collapsed and she nearly fainted. 
Her husband picked her up in his arms and 


carried her to their room, brusquely refusing 


ch Oh, it’s vou y? Drawn by 
Mrs. Greystone gasped ™ Peroy Graves 


: 
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Mrs. Grisson’s offer of help. But Maria 
Hemingway followed him and shut the door 
behind her, and after she had busied herself 
with the restoratives which her distracted 
host procured for his wife, she drew him 
aside and spoke emphatically and at some 
length. 

Then as he stared at her, struck dumb by 
revelations of a horror which even his worst 
fears had never suspected, she wound up by 
asking if there was such a thing as a sleep- 
ing draught in the house. 

With shaking fingers he searched in his 
wife’s medicine cupboard, and found a half- 
empty bottle of some stuff which her doctor 
had once prescribed for her. 

do,’ Miss Hemingway said. 
“Give her that a little later, I want you 
to keep her in bed to-morrow and to stay in 
her room yourself, and to send an apology 
to your guests for not appearing at break- 
fast. Leave the rest to me.” 

His face was haggard. 

“Do you tell me,’’ he said between his 
teeth, “that I’ve got to keep quiet and say 
nothing, to let this unspeakable fiend——” 

She laid a firm, soothing hand on his arm. 

“Remember, we've no froof,’’ she said. 
“T can only tell you how the thing looked— 
to me.’”’ He shuddered involuntarily. “And 
your wife would almost certainly refuse to 
credit it. These people have a tremendous 
lever in her infatuation. But they must be 
got rid of; there’s no question about that; 
got rid of quietly, without bringing Mrs. 


Greystone into the matter at all. I think 
it can be managed.” 
Briefly she outlined her scheme. “You 


see, I wasn’t unprepared to find that this 
might be necessary,” she added. 

He caught her hand in a grip that was 
painful in its forcible gratitude. 

“You're a wonderful woman,” he said. 

“No,” said Maria Hemingway. “It’s 
simply that I never refuse to face facts, 
however improbable. When I see a shadow 
I don’t soothe myself by the fallacy that it 
came there by itself and that it will go by 
itself. That’s all.” 

“Julian . I want you,” a faint voice 
called from the bed. He went to her at 
once, bending over her with passionate de- 
votion. She raised her slender arm and 
slipped it round his neck. 

“Stay with me,” she said. 

Miss Hemingway sought her own room 
and . carefully locked her door. 

When she descended to breakfast the next 
morning she was purposely late, and as she 
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passed through the turret-room at the foot 
of the stairs her attention was caught by a 
letter lying conspicuously on the side table. 
She picked it up. It bore the London post- 
mark and was addressed to “Dr. Mary 
Moroney, Elkin Castle, Merlaxton, Lincoln- 
shire.” 

Miss Hemingway opened the letter, but 
it was noticeable that she didn’t attempt to 
read the contents. They would, as a matter 
of fact, have offered her no information 
since they consisted of a blank sheet of 
paper. 

Then she went into breakfast with the 
letter in her hand and found the Grissons 
both down before her. Mrs. Grisson looked 
as though she had not slept, and her hus- 
band was fidgety and talkative. 

“Tm afraid,” he began jerkily, “that 
Greystone must feel inclined to blame my 
wife for what happened last night. But it 
was an exceedingly difficult position for 
poor Leonora. Mrs. Greystone was so de- 
termined to investigate the ghost story, and 
made such a point of the whole thing being 
kept secret——” 

“Tt was a pity, of course,” said Miss 
Hemingway judicially as she accepted the 
coffee which Mrs. Grisson poured out for 


her. “No, don’t bother to wait on me, Mr. 
Grisson, please. I'll forage for myself.” 
She laid the envelope face upwards _be- 


side her cup, and turned her back on her 
two companions as she helped herself to 
She gave them plenty of 
time to read the address on the envelope 
and satisfy themselves that it was the one 
which they were bound to have observed 
in the hall. She almost feel the 
glances of anxious perplexity which they 
were exchanging. 

“Mrs. Greystone is unfortunately a diffi- 
cult subject, and her husband is bound to 
realize it. The fact that he asked me to 
come down here proves it.” 

“T don’t think I 
Grisson said slowly. 


scrambled eggs. 


could 


Leonora 


” 


understand,” 
“You mean . 
Miss Hemingway came back to the table 


and sat down. 

“T should like ask you something,” 
she said gravely, “in the strictest confidence, 
naturally. Have you found any mention of 
insanity in the Greystone family records?” 

Insanity? No! Both the Grissons de- 
clared emphatically that had found 
nothing of the kind. 

“Ah!” Miss Hemingway nodded. “Well, 
it's not exactly a fact which any femily 
Yet Mr. Grey 


to 


would care to put on record. 
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stone tells me ” She broke off and 
meditatively buttered her toast. Again she 
sensed, rather than saw, the quick exchange 
of dismayed glances between husband and 
wife. 

“That hunting accident,” she continued, 
“was undoubtedly at the root of all the 


trouble. A severe blow to the head . 
and with such an unfortunate predis- 
position——-” She filled in the gaps with a 


regretful gesture. “So far, of course, the 
ordinary observer would not notice anything 
beyond that painful, physical restlessness 
and the unbalanced absorption in one sub- 
ject; these cases of mental aberration are 
generally marked by a cunning which im- 
pels the patient to suppress any marked 
symptoms as far as possible. And the old 
servants have been wonderfully devoted 
and loyal to the poor lady. But Mr. Grey- 
stone himself, poor man, has been afraid of 
this for some time.”’ 

Mrs. Grisson leant forward and spoke 
across the table in a voice that had grown 
hard and rasping. 

“Are you telling us,” she asked tensely, 
“that poor dear Isabel Greystone is actually 
insane?” 

Miss Hemingway did not answer for a 
moment. Then, “I regret to say that in my 
professional capacity”—her hand _ lightly 
rested on the letter beside her plate—“I do 
not hesitate to pronounce Mrs. Greystone of 
definitely unsound mind. No doubt, how- 
ever, in order to satisfy the requirements 
of the law, all her recent financial transac- 
tions will have to be inquired into, in order 
to prove that she is not capable of managing 
her own affairs. A distressing business. I 
am exceedingly sorry for poor Mr. Grey- 
stone.” 

Again the breathless exchange of glances. 
Miss Hemingway ate her breakfast stolidly 
and waited. 

“T think, perhaps,” said Mr. Grisson at 
last, in a voice which may or may not have 
been swayed by sympathetic emotion, “that 
under the circumstances our visit here .. . 
eh, Leonora?” 

“You are quite right, Eugene,” his wife 


said hurriedly. “The fact of having visitors 
in the house must be very distressing for 
Mr. Greystone at such a time. I won- 
der”—she paused, regarding the inroads 
of Maria Hemingway’s healthy appetite 
with an intense, suppressed aversion—*I 
wonder whether it wouldn’t be simpler and 
kinder to pack up and go this morning? 
To make the excuse of a sudden wire—the 
illness of a relative—and leave you, Miss 
Heming—er—Moroney, to convey our adieux 
and regrets to our host?” 

“TY think that he would appreciate your 
consideration,” said Miss Hemingway. 


Je 


From a window-slit in the tower Julian 


Greystone and his one remaining guest 
watched the motor which took the Gris- 
sons to the station roll over the draw- 


bridge. 

“And you say they left no address?” the 
artist asked anxiously. 

His companion’s smile was a trifle grim. 
“None,” she said. “With an inquiry threat- 
ening into faked documents and bogus re- 
searches, they probably felt that it would 
be unwise. If your wife happens to possess 
any address at which they may be found, 
I fancy you may safely take it that her 
letters will receive no answer, and that you 
will never hear of Mr. and Mrs. Grisson 
again.” 

But here, at least, Miss Hemingway was 
wrong. It may have been the inevitable 
workings of the law of retribution, or it 
may have been owing to some inquiries 
which she herself set on foot by means of a 
Scotland Yard official who happened to be 
a personal friend, but two years later a 
couple who didn’t call themselves Grisson, 
but whose photographs were unmistakable, 
figured in a sensational criminal trial. 

Miss Hemingway read the judge’s relent- 
less summing up against them with sober 
satisfaction. 

“T am not easily frightened,” she said to 
herself as she laid down the paper, “but 
that woman frightened me. I do not like 
my shadows to spread quite so far.” 


| 
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“A tuft of trees 
Touched by the magic of the snow.” 


A Study of Cypresses under Snow. (Photo: Mrs. M, H. Craw/ford.) 
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our Great 
ovels 


think of 
rather sentimentai and 
Thackeray as very cynical, and, as 


accustomed to 
Dickens as 


a matter of fact, Thackeray is cynical. But 
he is also, like most cynics, sentimental. 
No one is so sentimental as the cynic; when 
he does let himself go he wallows in a pit 
of sentimentality which the ordinary person 
is able to es ape. 

The pathos of little Paul Dombey is real, 
even if it is a little obvious; the pathos of 
Amelia Sedley is not real. At least, it is 
not real in the sense that Thackeray thought 
it was real. It is sentimental. 


The Slavishness of Amelia Sedley 
There ?s something pathetic about the con 
ception of womanhood which Thackeray has 
embodied in Amelia Sedley. Those who are 
most irritated by her realize that. 
She has the morals and the standards of ; 


should 


slave. “ The best of women,” says Thackeray 
(and he is mean enough to add, “1 
my grandmother say 


heard 
*), “are hypocrites. We 
do not know how much they hide from us, 
how watchful they are when they seem most 


artless and confidential, how often those 
frank smiles which they wear so easily are 
traps to cajole, or elude, or disarm. I do 
not mean in your mere coquettes, but yout 
domestic models and paragons of family 
virtue. Who has not scen a woman hide 
the dullness of a stupid husband or coax 


the fury of a savage one? We accept this 
woman for it. We 


call this pretty treachery truth. 


slavishness and praise 


The good 
housewife is of necessity a humbug, and 
Cornelia’s husband was hoodwinked as Poti 
These 
slave, and Thackeray 
himself, by an apt turn of justice, is at last 
infuriated by his own Amelia Sedleyv!— It is 
follow 


maddening 


phar was, only in a different way.” 


are the morals of a 


impossible for him to through two 
Volumes the 


little 


egotism of this 


person without at last turning upon 
her: and personally T never liked Thackeray 
so well as when he shows us that Amelia 
Sedley i. Like all lavish people, al bully 


when shx 
Dobbin 


dares to be. Che 


is trampled 


unrortunats 
undertoot by the un 
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selfish Amelia, whose idol-worship of a 
worthless husband even Thackeray at last 
resents. Dobbin himself turns on Amelia 
and tells her that if she had had a spark 
of honesty, or generosity, or greatness of 
mind, she could not have treated him as she 
did. And although Amelia calls him back, 
and although he comes back, he is never 
quite her slave again. 


Thackeray a Cynic 

This is what shows Thackeray really a 
cynic. It is not his long discourses on thx 
vanity of human wishes or the meanness of 
human nature. There is something which 
is just a little bit of a pose in all that. It 
is that, unlike Dickens, who sees in human 
nature at its worst something that is lov- 
able, if not divine, so Thackeray sees in 
human nature at its best something that 
moves him to contempt. It is not only true 
of his women, though it is most true of 
them. Hardly one, even of his 
allowed to preserve our respect all through. 
It is not, of course, that they are faulty. 
\ll of us are faulty. 
Sut it is a certain half pitiful contempt 
that is aroused in the mind of Thackeray by 
the spectacle of human life, and which makes 
call it “Vanity Fair.” 


men, is 


Of course they are. 


him 


The Greatness of Becky Sharp 

It is against the women that he is most 
incensed, vet curiously enough the greatest 
of all his creations was a woman. Amelia 
but I do not think anyone 
in the world can ever have been bored by 
Becky Sharp. She says herself at the end, 
when the play is all played out and she 
sees Lord Steyne with some other favourite, 
“She bores him, that woman, / never did.” 
That, at least, one must admit to be true. 
Is it not 
tries to 


Sedley is a bore; 


Becky Sharp never bored anyone. 
that when he 
paint what | suppose he seriously believed 


curious Thackeray, 


to be one of the very worst of women—she 
God 
made her so much more interesting than the 
best? Becky is far the 


is bad enough, knows—should have 


most vivid person 


in “Vanity Fair”; perhaps the most vivid of 
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all his creations. Her only rival is an 
equally tragic figure, that of Beatrix 
Esmond; but Becky Sharp, perhaps, will 
live when all the rest of Thackeray is dead. 
The rest will live a long time, but Becky 
Sharp is the most vital of all. She has just 
that quality which every now and then is 
found in Shakespeare—a quality so alive 
that it seems as though such a character has 
escaped from the control of its creator. I 
think, for example, of Falstaff in Shake- 
speare’s Henry /V, and perhaps of Shylock 
in the Merchant of Venice—two charac- 
ters so vital that one feels that Shakespeare 
lost control of them and they did what they 
liked instead of doing what fe liked! So 
this Becky Sharp, whom Thackeray created, 
is so real, so alive, that she escapes his 
control and takes the mastery of that great 
novel as he, perhaps, never meant her to 
do. Only instead of just letting her do it 
as she likes, as Shakespeare allowed Falstaff 
and Shylock to become and be what they 
chose, Thackeray, not achieving quite tke 
same godlike detachment from his creations, 
cannot forgive Becky Sharp for being such a 
real and interesting person. In a rage he 
dowers her with those which would 
seem to prevent anyone from liking her at 
all. Becky is mean with mone?. She 
indifferent to her own child. I sometimes 
feel as though Thackeray felt at every step 
that Becky Sharp was escaping him, and 
that she would be the greatest of his crea- 
tions whatever he did to her; and so he 
persistently tries to make her a person whom 
one cannot like. In the end, rather uncon- 
vincingly, he makes of her a murderess. 

Yet most of still leave Becky with 
something like a sneaking affection for her. 

“It isn’t difficult to be a country gentle- 
man’s wife,” “T think I 
could be a good woman if I had five thou- 
sand a year!” 
How many have echoed that sentiment ! 


vices 


is 


us 


Rebecca thought. 


Trying to Look Wealthier than 
You Are 

But, as a matter of fact, we all know (and 
Becky Sharp herself must have known it 
too) that if had thousand a year 
she would have wanted to live as though 
she had ten; for the whole 
story of “Vanity Fair’ 


she five 


meaning of this 
is that people will 


try to pretend that they are what they are 
not and have what they have not. If you 
have one thousand you try to look as if 


you had five, and if vou have five you try 


to look as though yeu had ten. Everyone 
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tries to be a little bigger than he is, a little 
more important, a little richer. And the 
impression Thackeray creates in the mind 
is that it is all intolerably dull. 

Becky Sharp indeed played the game as 
though it were a game. She got something 
out of it. She did at least enjoy the fight 
and the struggle, the risk of living on the 
edge of a precipice, duping all and paying 
none. This was to Becky Sharp, sport, and 
it was because she enjoyed it that it is im- 
possible to help liking her at least a little. 


The Duliness of Pretence 

But the average person, the person who 
has not got Becky Sharp’s courage or her 
drains, makes a dreary business of it. One 
could almost forgive people for pretending 
they had five thousand a year when they 
have only got one, if only they really en- 
joyed it. But they do not. And the weari- 
ness of always doing what you feel to be 
the “right” thing—the conventionally right 
thing—regardless of whether you yourself 
want to do it gives one at last a sense of 
vanitas vanitatum—omuia vanitas, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

There is something intolerably dull about 
doing the things that are “the thing” in- 
stead of the things that you like doing. 
There are people who do not even know 
they like doing! They never ask 
themselves what they really like. They only 
ask themselves what is the thing to do! Is 
it worth while to live at all on such terms? 
Yet it is thrust upon us at every turn, this 
“pretty hypocrisy” that Thackeray praises 
in women, 


what 


Every woman, says Thackeray for ex- 
ample, loves children. Conform to that 
pattern, and if you cannot, pretend to! I 


wonder how much dishonesty of mind has 
been engrained in women because they dared 
not admit that they were not fond of chil- 
dren! Yet not every woman is fond of chil- 
It is more usual for women to be fond 
than I think that 
be so, because one finds them, by a kind of 


dren. 


of children men. must 
natural division of labour, undertaking the 
of young children. It falls into the 


hands of women, and that not only of neces- 


care 


sity, but because women more willingly 
choose the profession of the teacher, more 
willingly take the classes of quite little 
children, and there is in many of them a 
natural aptitude for such work. But it ts 
not true that e772 women are fond of chil 
dren, It is not even true that all good 
women are fona of children, and_ the 


pretence ihat they are so has driven 
them to a kind of interior dishonesty, 
for very few women—at least in the past— 
have admitted even to themselves that they 
were bored, frankly bored, by little children. 
It is not only in “society” that people pre- 
tend to be other than they are. It is in 
every walk of life. We present people with 
a pattern and expect them to live up to it, 
and if they do not it is because there is 
something wrong with them. Not some- 
thing wrong with the pattern! 

All sorts of little, stupid, conventional 
ideas surround, for example, the preacher of 
the gospel and, I do not doubt, surround all 
of you in all the walks of life that are yours. 
There are certain things which you are not 
expected to approve, certain things you are 
not expected to like. If you do you had 
better pretend you do not. 


Keep Your Own Standard 

Do not accept that kind of convention. 
There is a certain give and take in human 
society that one must accept, of course. 
We must be able to fit ourselves in with 
other human beings. But there is an atti- 
tude of mind on the part of men towards 
women, women towards men, people in 
secular work towards people in religious 
work, and so on which may easily be a 
tyranny. To accept other people’s stan- 
dards for yourself because other people ex- 
pect it of you is corrupting. It seems a little 
thing just to yield to what people expect of 
you—a thing that it is not worth while to 
make a fuss about—but the point is this: 
are you going to be yourself, or are you to 
adapt yourself to what you fundamentally 
are not but other people expect you to be? 
I often rejoice over that saying of Our 
Lord’s which seems to me to go straight to 
the heart of this difficulty. When He was 
walking through the fields with His disciples 
on the Sabbath day, they began to pull ears 
of corn and to roll the corn between theit 
hands to get out the grain. That was held 
to be a wrong thing to do on the Sabbath 
day. It was reaping the harvest and thresh- 
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ing it to pull the corn and rub out the 
grain, and the Pharisees complained to Our 
Lord that His disciples were breaking the 
law. Now what would you have expected 
Him to say? Would you yourself not have 
said to such people, “It cannot matter to 
you whether you take that corn or not. 
It is a matter of absolutely no importance. 
But you are offending a number of religious 
people who feel that it is a matter of great 
importance. Don’t do it!” I am certain 
that had Our Lord said that a million ser- 
mons would have been preached on the ex- 
quisite courtesy and tact with which He got 
over that little difficulty. But He did not. 
He refused to rebuke His disciples, and He 
told the Pharisees not to make a fuss about 
nothing. In effect, He said, “ You shall not 
force your silly conventions on _ other 
people.” I suppose it would have been more 
tactful to placate those Pharisees. Did the 
disciples care whether they plucked the ears 
of wheat or not? Not a bit. But Christ 
would not teach them to conform to a stan- 
dard which was, in fact, false and conven- 
tional, a standard which, in any case, was 
not theirs. 


Vanity 

I love that passage, but it is difficult to fol- 
low out. Most of us know that we are con- 
tinually conforming to something that we 
do not ourselves, in our hearts, believe to 
be either important or right; and doing this 
we say: “It is a trifle; it is a small matter.” 
Well, I do not want to be a crank or refuse 
to fit into any human society; but I warn 
you that there is a dreary hypocrisy, a de- 
stroying insincerity about that acceptance of 
other people’s standards for yourself which 
in the end makes of your very soul a 
“Vanity Fair.” This it is which induced in 
Thackeray his contempt for human nature. 
This makes him shut up his book with that 
weary cry, “Vanitas vanttatum—oninia 
vanitas.” “Vanity of vanities,” saith the 
preacher, “all is vanity.” “With in- 


creasing knowledge increaseth sorrow, and 
through wisdom cometh much tribulation.” 


Drawn by } 


**In a frenzy of anger and fear he 
S. Hodgson 


sprang up and prepared to strike "“—p. 254 
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HE man called the Hermit 


they 
slammed the door hard, turned a huge 
key and shot two great bolts, and as 
he did so he said aloud, speaking to him- 
self, “It may be for the last time, for this 
poor little Ship will be buried in the bliz- 


zard. I wonder if it ever snowed and blew 
like this before, even on these lonely moors. 
Let me see, it’s a week since I saw anything 
in the form of a man—lI shall be lucky if I 
ever see a fellow-creature again. I suppose 
there are drifts ten feet deep now, and if 
it goes on like this not even the eye of an 
eagle could tell where the roads end and 
the fields begin. The land will be a dead 
white level.” 

He had walked slowly away from the 
door, a massive work of English oak, to the 
window, which was fashioned after an old 
flat-sterned ship-of-the-line, while the in 
terior resembled the cabin of such a vessel. 
For in distant days an old admiral, the story 
went, had fled from the plague in London 
and had at last found safety on the remote 
Yorkshire moors. There he had had a 
strange house built, timbered almost like a 
battleship, and there he dwelt till death 
came to him as swiftly as it would have done 
if the plague had got him. The house was 
named The Ship, and the admiral’s suc 
cessor was the man who was called the Hermit 
by the moorlanders, who also, when they 
wished to terrify their children, spoke of 
him as “t’? boggard.” His real name was 
Eric Brundall, and he remained a mystery. 

When Brundall looked out of the window 
he saw nothing but a mass of falling snow, 
great flakes that were driven against The 
Ship by the raging wind that swept across 
the desolate country. A bitter north-easterly 
gale was blowing in a steady drive and roar, 
and for a time had felt a secret 
exultation in knowing that he was so snug 
and sec ure, ' 


Brundall 


Hie was well provisioned and 
had enough fuel to last through a long and 


severe winter. His chief present trouble was 
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anxiety for a few sheep he kept, more as 
company and a hobby than for profit. They 
were in a rough shed not far from the house, 
and Brundall’s last act outside had been to 
give them a big extra supply of food and 
make them as safe and comfortable as he 
could. For two days, by strenuous work, he 
had dug and swept a path between the house 
and the shed, but a night’s downfall of snow 
had drifted, buried the path, and made him 
realize that he was a prisoner. 

Evening had come, but there had been 
little to distinguish the ending from the be- 
ginning of that gloomy last day of February. 
The dawn had ushered in a leaden light, 
and the darkness fell on a landscape many 
feet deep in snow. Flakes, thick and num- 
berless, were falling still, and The Ship 
was as surely being overwhelmed as were 
many vessels at sea in that notorious bliz- 
zard. 

When Brundall lit a second candle in the 
parlour, in which he was living—he disliked 
lamps and never used them—and drew the 
thick red curtains at the window, he saw 
that the snow was half-way up the panes, 
and it was snowing furiously still. “ Hail 
and farewell,” he said grimly; then he took 
some oak logs from a stack near the hearth 
and put them on the roaring fire. He acted 
leisurely, and in making tea from a copper 
kettle which was boiling on a hob he pro- 
longed the task as much as he could to pass 
the time. Then he smoked his pipe, having 
settled in an easy chair and put his slippered 
feet on the hearth, and listened to the storm. 
But the sounds he heard were becoming 
strange and muffled, and they were heard 
mostly from above the chimney. The house 
itself, massive walled, built of grey stone 
and heavily timbered, was as immovable as 
a rock, and further solidity seemed to be 
given to it by its buttresses of snow. 

When Brundall went to bed, in the cham- 
ber above the parlour, he glanced out of 
the window and saw that it was level with 
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the snow, which had drifted heavily. 


“ lf 
there was a dog’s chance of escaping Id take 


it,” he muttered. “But there isn’t. A few 
more hours of this and—I may as well face 
the truth—I’m buried alive. Yes, almost as 
surely as an entombed miner. Ah, well! 
Kismet!” With this he philosophically 
went to bed, slept soundly, and awoke at his 
usual hour of six. He knew the time by 
looking at his watch, by candlelight; but 
the room itself was dark, except for a little 
ghostly light which came down the chim- 
ney. 

“So the snow’s higher than the window, 
and I don’t even know whether it’s stopped 
falling. But I can soon settle that point.” 

He left the bedroom, candle in hand, and 
went along a passage which led to a half- 
landing lighted by a small window high in 
the wall. There was dull daylight on the 
landing, and Brundall saw that the window 
was still only partly obscured; but the lower 
part had snow pressing against it, and th 
huge flakes were falling as heavily as ever. 

Brundall went downstairs and made his 
breakfast, very leisurely, for he had the day 
before him and had to make the best of time; 
then he returned to the landing and waited 
there, smoking, until the ghostly daylight 
had gone and he could not distinguish the 
window from the wall. “It’s bad,” he mut 
mured, “and as they say in these parts it 
will be worse before it’s better. What | 
have to do now is to play that dog’s game 
of killing time. There’s good in all evil, 
and here, at any rate, I’m safer than ever I 
was. They’ll never find me, and if they do 
they can’t reach me.” 

He was a silent man and loved solitude; 
if it had not been could not have 
survived the passing of numberless hours 
which were exactly like each other. He 
could not tell day from night except by 
looking up the chimney, and this was not 


so he 


easy because of the fire; but occasionally he 
would take a quick glance up the straight 
flue, and at the top he would see daylight 
or darkness, according to the period of the 
twenty-four hours. 

and indeed it had become so, for the fire 
had tunnelled through the snow and made 
a dripping hollow between the edge of the 
chimney-pot and the surface of the snow. 
\t the parlour window, too, the warmth of 
had melted a 
glass and the snow; but 
house the had 
ind the 


It seemed a long flue, 


the room space between the 
elsewhere in the 
snow frozen like cement on 
the panes 


r ad 
old 


rooms Were inten 


Except for the sounds made by himself 
in doing domestic work there was no noise 
of any sort in that lonely moorland cottage 
which had become like a tomb. 

Brundall had explored and groped in 
every direction, and had desperately tried 
to cut a way to the shed in which he had 
left the sheep; but he had failed. The 
ground between the house and the shed was 
flat and open, so that there was upon it a 
mass of snow the depth of which he could 
only guess, but he knew that it must be very 
great. 

First he shovelled hard and long, and 
slowly tunnelled to a distance of twelve feet. 
As he took the snow away he melted it in 
a huge iron cauldron on the fire, and to 
he!lp him he threw the hot water into the 
tunnel to melt the snow. This it did, but 
as soon as the icy mass, looking horrible 
in the candlelight, melted, the roof collapsed 
with a dull thud and Brundall! darted back 
just in time to escape burial alive. 

“And it’s snowing still!” he exclaimed, 
as he sank into the easy chair and stretched 
himself in front of the fire. “So much I 
know from the fat flakes that are falling 
down the chimney. Let me it’s about 
March 8, as far as I can calculate, for the 
clock has stopped and won’t start 


frozen up, or scared, doubtless. 
” 


see, 


again— 
As for my 
He smiled grimly as he pulled 
a cheap timepiece from his pocket and shook 
it and listened to the rattle which told of 
disordered works. “Well, I suppose I can 
look upon these old rafters as the roof of 
my mausoleum. This old Ship looks just 
as if she had sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
Yet hang it, man! Trapped rats die hard 

and while there’s life there’s hope. What 


watch 


wea. 

Ile jumped to his feet, and with almost 
frantic energy began to rake the fire out. 
He took the burning logs into the kitchen 
Finally 
he damped out the fire with clods of snow. 
In doing this he filled the room with chok 


and put them into a huge fireplace. 


ing steam and smoke and was almost 
asphyxiated. 
& Now for the forlorn hope !” he eX 


claimed. He got into the open fireplace, and 
then, though he was burned and blackened 
by the hot brickwork, he disappeared, for 
old fluc 
the only pate h of davlight he « 

Except for the 


he was climbing up the towards 
ould see 
soot and the 


Brundall found his. task 


had expe ed Ile rea hed 


filth of the 
lecaved mortar, 
easier than he 


t} pot, and clasp 


he very edge ot (he chimnes 
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ing it with both hands and resting his feet 
on projections in the chimney, he surveyed 
as calmly as he could his position. A hor- 
rible fear assailed him, due to the very ‘ob- 
vious fact that the solid snow rose so high 
above the chimney-stack that he could not 
hope to climb successfully. The heat of the 
fire had softened the snow, and he feared to 
do anything which might cause a fall of it 
down the flue. 

“T’ll get below and think,” he said, and 
far more quickly than he had ascended he 
regained the parlour, unconscious of his 
grotesque appearance. 

“Hope springs infernal in the human 
breast,” said Brundall, with a grim smile 
at his own distortion of the quotation, “for 
it is infernal that you should hope at all 
in this life. Is the wretched game worth 
playing, especially for a runaway like me?” 
And he mused in that old and bitter way 
until he decided to go to bed, as the only 
refuge. Besides, the parlour was now un- 
endurably cheerless and miserable without 
the fire. But in that very hardness of the 
weather Brundall found a new hope. “I 
can, at any rate,” he told himself, “monkey 
up to-morrow and see how much is left of 
God’s earth.” 

Long before it was daylight, when the 
stars shone in the sky with wondrous bril- 
liance, the snow having stopped falling at 
last, Brundall once more climbed to the 
chimney top, and to his inexpressible joy 
found that the sides of the shaft in the snow 
were frozen hard. He had with him a mal- 
let, and taking this from his pocket he 
punched and pounded holes in two sides of 
the shaft big enough to allow rest for his 
feet, and so, slowly, surely, and with grow- 
ing zeal, he reached the top, and his black- 
ened face and sooted hair rose above the 
surface and the bloodshot eyes roved over 
a scene the like of which was not within 
the memory of man. 

It was now daylight, and a solemn red 
ball on the horizon showed where the sun 
Was rising, soon to light coldly a world 
that seemed to have gone to rest for ever in 
its shroud. Of his own dwelling Brundall 
could not trace even the outline, and he 
found it hard to recognize some of the high 
landmarks and famous trees. 

_ For a few wild moments, so overpower- 
ing was his longing to escape from his im 
Pprisonment, he resolved to risk all in a 
desperate effort to escape, and he made a 
spasmodic attempt to climb out of the shaft 
and get a footing on the open snow. But 
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as he did su the frozen crust crumbled in 
his hands, and he realized, before it was 
too late, that if he did trust himself to the 
surface he would sink into the soft depths 
from which he could never hope to rise. 

“No,” he muttered, “no, if I have to do 
it at all I won't do it that way. There’s 
still the gun. Ha, ha! The gun! What 
a joke to bring it up and fire a signal of 
distress! There isn’t another house within 
three miles of this, and I don’t think that 
even a bird’s left alive to hear the explosion. 
But talking about guns, what a fool I am 
to grouse! What about skis? Fancy 
having lived in Labrador and used ’em and 
the idea never struck me till this moment! 
Skis be it—and I’ll make some, climb up 
again, cast my burden on the snow and 
scoot to some fellow-creature’s abode. And 
if I’m fated to be caught—well, so be it. 
Better penal servitude than a dog’s death 
here, for surely”—he left the words un- 
spoken for a few moments, then, recovering 
courage, he added, “surely they could 
never make it a hanging job!” 

He began to descend, but his absorption 
in his thoughts made him careless, and he 
slid and crashed into the open fireplace, 
where he lay for some time stunned and 
helpless. On trying to rise he found that 
his left foot was useless; the ankle was 
broken and the limb tortured him. 

He managed to reach the table and, with 
the help of a piece of old linen taken from 
a drawer and some rough splints from the 
hearth, to bind his ankle passably; then he 
re-lit the fire and was glad when once more 
the logs were burning and the flames were 
roaring up the chimney. “Warmth is a 
wonderful reviver of hope,” said Brundall, 
“and I’ve still got the craving to live and 
escape. And as for the twisted foot—well, 
it’s a new interest, and I shall find some- 
thing to do in nursing it and pulling it 
round, with the help of tips from that old 
book over there on horse doctoring.” 

Dealing with his injured foot certainly 
gave Brundall an interest and occupation, 
but he was gravely alarmed on finding that 
he grew worse instead of better, and he had 
a terrible fear of gangrene setting in. The 
intense gloom of his prison depressed him, 
and he longed for the open air and free- 
dom. How he stood with regard to time 
he could only guess, but he estimated that 
a week had passed since his fall and de- 
liverance seemed as remote as ever. 

He became the prey of nameless fears, 
and the slightest sounds alarmed and 
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** He made a spasmodic attempt to climb 
out of the shaft and get a footing on 
the open snow “—p. 253 


harassed him. There had been noises trom 
outside, caused, though he did not know it 
by a rapid thaw. 
sinister, and because of the secret burden 
on his mind full of ill-omen. There 
was one sound-in particular which troubled 


To him the sounds were 


were 


him, a persistent scratching and burrowing 
in the direction of the shed. 

“Foxes!” muttered Brundall. “Driven 
mad by hunger, they’ve worried the sheep 
and now they're coming for me. And I've 
heard that some of the foxes hereabouts are 
as big as wolves. And they tell weird tales 
of horrible wild cats. Pooh, though, con't 
we live in Christian England?” 

His nerve had gone 


and h: laughed hvs 


34 


ierically, then he 
groaned. For he 
had made a spas- 


modic effort to rise 
and walk and had 
failed. “Very 
well,” he said, “I'll 


see what the gun 
will do.” 

He settled de- 
liberately in the 
chair, gazing 
steadily in the 
direction of the 

shed and the gun resting on the 
arm of the chair. He lit two 
extra candles and pushed them 
on the table so that they illuminated 
more fully the shed side of the room, and 
he took care to keep as far behind the 


candles as he could. “The target’s well 
defined,” he said, “and even an antique 
fire-lron like this ought to be useful in 
an emergency.” 

It Was 
barrelled for having 


killed a poacher and maimed another in 


an old-fashioned double 


Weapon, famous 
two renowned 
The 


accompanied 


shots. 


violent scrat hing continued, 


by and 


whimperings, and at |; 


uncanny snorts 
ist Brundall heard 
a howl and saw fiery eyes looking at him. 
Simultaneously he heard last 
bark, he did not know which, and did not 
pause to think, for the to- 
wards him. 


a how! or 


animal sprang 
Instinctively Brundall pulled a trigger, but 
his horrified 
report except a click; 
pulied the 
result. 
Swilt as the click itself 
3rundall’s mind—the 
useless because of the dampness due to the 


to consternation there was no 
then he convulsively 
other trigger, with the 


same 


the truth flashed 
into cartridges were 
storm. 

In a frenzy of anger anc fear he sprang 
up, clubbed the gun, and prepared to strike 
with ‘the butt the animal which was already 
planting its feet on his chest and with loll- 
ing tongue was secking his face. 

There was a terrific bark, but even above 
it rose Brundall’s glad cry of “Good old 
Blizzard! And how, in the name 
of mercy, did you ever get to this forsaken 


It’s you! 


spot? And all the way from London 
town?” 
He hugged the great beast which had 


rushed towards him, and forgetful of his 


injured foot he rolled and tumbled ana 


— 
we 
3 } 


acted like a big, romping boy. “Who 
brought you?” demanded Brundall at last, 
when he had freed himself. 

“He brought mwe/” said a very quiet 
voice, and looking towards the door by 
which the dog had entered, Brundall saw 
a tall, impassive man_ standing gazing 
steadily at him. 


“But—but——_.” stammered Brundall. 
“No, you can't be Fison. I thought—I 
thought——” 


“That I was sleeping in the snows ot 
Labrador, eh?” said Fison, with a touch 
of grimness that quickly vanished. “ Well, 
it isn’t your fault that I’m not.” 

“You began the quarrel,” declared Brun 
dall hotly. “And I struck you down before 
I knew what had happened. God knows | 
was sorry enough as soon as I knew what 
I'd done. Terror made me fly and leave 
you there,” 

“Blizzard found me,” explainea Fison. 
“He'd broken away from the sledge. But 
for him I should have been iced in. He 
abruptly stepped forward and placed a hand 
on Brundall’s shoulder. “Look here,” he 
said, “isn’t it more than odd that the dog 
we called Blizzard, half wolf, half mastiff, 
should have found and saved me out there 
and done the same here for you?” 

“Tvs a miracle,’ murmured Brundall, 
“and the oddest thing of all is that we 
should have called him Blizzard because of 
his wild and dashing ways—Blizzard to 
blizzard!” He laughed almost hysterically. 
“But I tell you, Fison, I'd rather be found 
and face the thing through than go on living 
and skulking here. I heard of the place and 
saw it, and squatted here in a craven panic. 
I ought to have given myself up and taken 
the consequences. A day or two more and 
I should have gone mad. But tell me, you 
brought Blizzard home with from 
Labrado1 

“Yes. And [ heard that you had come 
out here into wilds that are a match for 
even Labrador. So IT got with him as far as 
York, and told him all about vou—and he 
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mopped it up like meat. He was fairly 
frantic to get at you. Then we were snowed 
up. ‘This is some blizzard, if you like. Old 
ngland can do her bit when she tries in 
the weather department. As soon as ever 
the blizzard let us I brought a party out— 
youll soon see the rest of us—and we dug 
a way to the only bit of premises showing, 
which was your sheep-shed.” 

“Yes,” said Brundall eagerly. 

“We found some of the poor creatures 
dead and a few alive. And there are 
several little lambs. Marvellous!” 

Brundall rose, and for the first time Fison 
noticed the injured foot. “You'd better let 
me see it,” he said, “unless you don’t trust 
me as a doctor any longer.” 

“Patch up as hard as you iike,” said 
Brundall. “What I suppose I shall have to 
go through will be nothing compared with 
what I've suffered since I saw you last.” 

Dr. Fison said no more until he had made 
a workmanlike job of his task; then he said, 
“Do you know, Brundall, that if I hadn't 
come you probably wouldn't have lived? 
Septic poisoning, very likely; but I think 
we shall be able to make you a well man 
all right.” 

“Look here,” said Brundall, “I don't 
know what you're going to do; but isn’t it 
very much like patching up some poor 
devil so that he can be well enough to be 
got to the gallows at the appointed time? 
That Aas been done, you know.” 

“The little accident, as everyone knows it 
to have been,” answered Fison deliberately, 
“will never again be mentioned by me, and 
I hope not by you. Now, Blizzard,” he 
added briskly, “you've got your old master 
back, and as you're so devoted to him I 
don’t think he can be quite so bad as he 
would like to make out—eh? Let me see, 
isn't there some saying that fits a case like 
this?” 

And Brundall, hugging Blizzard to hide 
his face and emotion, said brokenly, “ Yes, 
there is—Blizzy, old fellow, say * God bless 


vou!’ for me.” 
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The Diseases 
of Excess 


N previous articles I have tried to in- 
| dicate the meaning of the remarkable 
new discoveries in the science of food. 
We have seen how special is the value that 
attaches to certain natural foodstuffs, like 
milk and wholemeal bread and eggs and so 
forth, and we have learnt that much illness 
and many deaths among our children are 
due to lack of enough of these more pre 
cious foods, as contrasted with, for in- 
stance, a pre-school breakfast of tea, white 
bread, margarine and jam. To-day we 
recognize that a very large proportion of 
the nation’s childhood suffers from diseases 
of defect, or “deficiency diseases,’’ as they 
are sometimes called, and we declare that 
rickets and tuberculosis, for instance, 
should be reduced to vanishing point by 
a more generous supply of the best foods, 
and of sunlight, to the nation’s children. 
Amongst the modern discoveries is that 
of the two “growth-vitamins,” named A 
and B, without a due supply of which no 
young creature can grow. Many stunted 
bodies are doubtless due to lack of these 
precious agents, and | shall not tire of re 
iterating that many of our children are 
seriously underfed in these particulars. 


Not All Children 

But pray let us remember that we are 
not all children, and that, though my words 
are addressed to grown-up readers, it is 
the interests of childhood that are foremost 
in my mind. “Growth-vitamins” are evi- 
dently indispensable for those who must 
grow; but what about those whose growth 
is behind them long ago? Let me repeat 
a true story which I first told in the 
Lancet (Jan. 3, 1920) just four vears ago 

A rare bird at the Zoological Gardens in 
Edinburgh, of the species called the King 
Penguin, was always well content with a 
diet of white fish. But the time came when 
she possessed a tiny youngster of her own, 
the first ever bred in captivity. She always 
fed it by first feeding herself and then push- 
ing her beak into the mouth and 
supplying it from what she had just taken 
From the moment when this maternal duty 


baby’s 
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came first to be required of her that admir- 
able bird declined to touch white fish any 
more, but insisted upon herring only. Now 
white fish contains none of the growth- 
vitamin-A in which the herring abounds. 
The mother, so long as her own fare was 
concerned, did not trouble to seek for much 
vitamin-A ; but when her baby’s growth was 
involved she demanded it. I ask the 
readers of THE QUIVER to show the dis- 
crimination which Heaven had implanted 
by instinct in this untutored bird, and to 
distinguish once and for all between the 
needs of childhood and those of adult life. 


Science in Diet 

Last month, in a striking article in THE 
QUIVER Dr. Webb-Johnson asked the ques. 
tion, “Do We Eat too Much?” and an- 
swered it in the affirmative. He was refer- 
ring to grown-up people, and I know no 
really first-class student of diet anywhere in 
the world who would not agree with the 
answer. I now take the opportunity of sup- 
plementing his argument with some obser- 
vations and conclusions which will make 
my position quite clear to my readers and 
absolve me from the charge of encouraging 
excess where I have merely sought to pro- 
tect childhood from deficiency. 

The great pioneers of dietetics, in the 
third quarter of the last century, worked in 
Germany. They made observations and con- 
structed dietary tables of the needs of 
various kinds of persons, sedentary, hard 
working and so forth, which were accepted 
for decades. 

Then came a new school of students who 
challenged the old German figures. Then 
leaders were the American physiologist, Dr. 
Chittenden, whom I heard lecture in Lon- 
don before the war, and the Danish student, 
Dr. M. Hindhede, with whom I have lately 
spent many hours in his own country. They 
produced evidence to show that the old Ger 
man figures were grossly excessive, especially 
as regards the kind of foodstuffs which we 
call “proteins,” and which are typically 
represented by lean meat. Long the con 
troversy raged, but finally the new schoo! 


| | 


won, and victory rested with the principle 
which in these discussions we usually 
call “low protein.” In short, we came to 
believe that most people ate far more pro- 
tein than they needed, and that life and 
vigorous health could be maintained on very 
much less. For practical purposes and for 
the public instruction, the effect of the new 
teaching is to make us say, “at less meat.’’ 
If we say, “Eat very much less meat,” we 
are still nearer the truth; and if anyone pro- 
vides evidence to that he gets on 
famously without meat at all, he will sur- 
prise no modern student. 


show 


Beer, we know, contains a poison, alcohol, 
and no vitamins whatever. “Beef and 
beer,” therefore, suffer eclipse in the light 
of our new knowledge. 

Laboratory experiments are all very well, 
but rats and guinea-pigs and rabbits are 
not human beings, and there might be a 
fallacy in our reasoning. Individual men 
of science might experiment upon them 
selves, fortified by faith and perhaps by 
personal idiosyncrasy, and their results 
might not be absolutely final for anyone but 
themselves. But the war came and gave 
the opportunty for a most striking experi 
ment, performed 


perforce upon a_ whole 


nation of more than three million persons. 


A Gigantic Experiment 

During the war, Denmark, though a non 
batant, found herself threatened with 
sheer starvation for a large proportion of 
her people. The blockaded, 
everything was disorganized, and the little 
country found herself with only little more 
than forty per cent. of the usual food supply 
for her human animal population. 
Something drastic and effective had to be 
done at In their danger the Danish 
people turned to Dr. 
brated “ fanatic 


con 


seas were 


and 


once, 
Hindhede, the cele 
,” as nearly all had thought 
him, who had been telling them the un 
palatable truth for long vears without avail. 
He had always condemned alcohol in any 
quantity, and also the customary diet of the 


Danes, which was then—and is again, as 
I have personally observed generous in 
the extreme. But now had come the time 
when even this tiresome critic must be 


heeded—he might be right, after 


se all, and 
if so he would serve them well. 


Dr. Hindhede studied the position accord 


ingly and made recommendations which 


Were followed. The pigs 


were eating 
immense quantities of food in order that the 


Danes might eat pork. Dr. Hindhede did 


> 
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not believe that these vast meat rations were 
necessary. The pigs were killed off, an 
immense economy in terms of their food, 
which now became available for the Danes 
themselves. ‘The Germans were in a worse 
plight, but they believed in meat and meat 


and more meat, and would not kill their 
pigs. Their mistake may have cost them 
the war. Meanwhile the Danish people 


went on short commons; the whole nation 
went, suddenly, on to a “low protein” diet, 
and, also, alcohol practically disappeared, 
for the good grain, by the destruction of 


which alcoholic liquors are made—the 
brewers and distillers all being food- 


destroyers first and foremost—was now re- 
quired to feed the people. 


A Sensational Result 

The result remarkable and _ sensa- 
tional. It has been critically and independ- 
ently examined, it has been published in 
the leading medical journals not only of 


was 


Denmark, but also of this country and 
America, and it is everywhere accepted. 
On the supposed “starvation” diet all 


flourished, and the death rate of grown-up 
people markedly fell. The quondam 
“fanatic” is to-day acknowledged by all as 
the saviour of his country. This vast sav- 
ing of life occurred among both sexes, but 
was much more marked among men. Ad- 
mittedly the reduction of alcohol was a most 
important fact, but critical examination of 
the statistics shows that the temporary but 
sudden abolition of over-eating was most 
important also. We need only add that, 
since the crisis passed, the Danes are back 
to their old ways—my own observation sug- 
that they now eat even more exces- 
sively than Americans—and the death rate 
has gone up again, from that cause as well 
as the 


gests 


increased consumption of alcohol. 


German statistics show similar results of the 
very drastic reduction in the dietary of the 
German nation, which became imperative in 
the long run. 

Elsewhere IT have argued that we may 
properly begin to speak and think of “dis- 
eases of excess,” by which I do not mean 
so-called things inherently 
poisonous, even if apparently innocuous in 
alcohol 
but excess of things inherently 
actually life. 
have “too much of a good thing.” 
America 


as we do in 


“excess ot 


small doses, such as and tobacco, 
good and 
One can 
Pros- 


illustration, 


indispensable for 
perous furnishes an 
ourselves. In 
defect vanish- 
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less 


measure 


America the diseases of are 
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ing. Rickets is very rare and becomes 
rarer; tuberculosis is going at a most re- 
markable and welcome rate. Meanwhile 
other kinds of disease, characteristic ol of 
childhood or youth, but of middle age, are 
rapidly increasing. Notable among them is 
diabetes, which appears to be due to ex- 
haustion, from over-use, of the cells in the 
pancreas, by which we are enabled to burn 
up our sugar. I believe with all my heart 
in Prohibition as I have seen it at work in 
the United States and Canada and Finland ; 
but we must beware lest, in abjuring 
alcohol, we begin to indulge in so much 
sugar that the diabetes rate runs higher than 
ever, 


The Cancer Danger 
Still more striking and terrifying is the 


rapid increase of the American death rate 
from cancer. It is not now my purpose 
to discuss that disease here, though I am 
convinced that such discussion, as to pre- 
ventable cancer, proper and 
useful. 

Only I will say that these morbid growths 
rapidly increase amongst prosperous over- 
eating modern peoples, whilst they are 
practically weknown amongst primitive 
peoples who lead hard lives on simple fare, 
mostly vegetable. The question is now 
being inquired into in this country and in 
America whether long-continued excess in 
certain kinds of diet—possibly those richest 
in protein and vitamin-A—may not predis- 
pose the body to cancer, which would thus 
turn out to be the most deadly of all the 
diseases of excess. 


would be 


“IT 


The 
Manger 


—~ 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


O Wood, that made the manger, 

Thou wert a growing tree. 
No alien, no, nor stranger 

To touch of Deity. 
Who waked thy life within the seed? 
Whose sun and rain supplied thy need? 
Whose wind refreshed? Whose hidden spring 
Kept thee in drought from languishing? 


The axe at length outwore thee: 
Thou didst thy life lay down. 

And patient oxen bore thee 
Into the bustling town. 

Did any wind moan through thee then 

For olive, or for cedar glen? 

Or did thy trustful spirit see 

Thy great and glorious destiny? 


O Hay, that lined the manger 
Where Mary laid her Dear, 
To thee He was no stranger, 
For in some yester-year 
When moist thy perfumed lilies lay 
In sunlit fields they owned His sway, 
His, when they flourished and could grow, 
And when the scythe had laid them low. 


O gracious heavenly Being! 

O little earth-born Child! 
Pity my eyes unseeing, 

Pity my soul defiled. 
Thou, Who hadst been about the wood 
When the poor patient cattle stood: 
Thou, Who didst have to do with hay 


In some old far-flung yesterday: 


Am I a stranger? 


Look and see! 


What hast Thou had to do with me? 


| 
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How to Run a 
iterary Society 


The Literary Society season is half-way through: members have had time 

to test and to criticize the programmes of their societies, and can appreciate 

and profit by this practical article by one who knows. The time to start 
making a successful programme is now—not next August. 


HE running of a literary society is 
dependent on many factors, and covers 
a wide scope, therefore this article will 
only deal with what is known as the lecture 
side of a literary society which has now 
existed for a quarter of a century, the 
success of which has been due largely, if 
not entirely, to the educational and _ re- 
creative features provided by its platform. 


Many Advantages 

The lecture platform has of recent years 
proved of great interest to the public, 
especially in towns of 10,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. In many of such towns, and some 
of smaller populations, there is more than 
one such society, as a rule attached to some 
religious body; but the most successful can 
truly be said to be those which are run on 
cosmopolitan lines attached to no particular 
denomination. Sucha society, 


By 
Chas. J. M. Shaw 


(Secretary of the Epsom Literary 
Society) 


day, lectures on music, travel, natural 
science, archeology, painting and the other 
various arts are some of the features which 
should appear on a syllabus, 

The exponents should in all cases be 
chosen and gifted speakers with good pre- 
sence, clear delivery, strong voice and 
masters of their subjects. In all cases it 
is best that lectures should be delivered 
without notes, and, where the subject is 
suitable, illustrated by lantern slides. This 
feature is generally acknowledged to be a 
valuable accompaniment which in no way 
detracts from the work of the lecturer; 
indeed, it usually provides an added and 
sustained interest. 

The arrangement of the syllabus should 
be varied, and classified so that on succeed- 
ing evenings there will be different topics. 

For instance, two scientific lectures in 

succession are highly unde- 


properly managed, has many 
advantages. It appeals for 
its support to a wide public, 
and its management commit- 
tee can and should embrace 
all interests. 

In its inception such a 
SOC iety should determine (a) 
What are its aims. (4) How 
can it accomplish them.  (¢) 
What difficulties will beset it. 
d) How these difficulties can 
be countered. To live, it 
must pay its way, and with 
no ulterior motive than to ful 
fil its function of providing 
evenings which are informa 
tive and pleasure-giving. 

In addition to literary sub- 
jects dealing with such mas 
ters as Dr. Johnson, Robert 


Burns, Charles I.amb, recitals 


sirable. Each lecture should 
make a particular appeal to 
a section of the membership 
and at the same time evoke 
the general interest of the 
whole. It is surprising how 
many people have delighted 
in a lecture which on a first 
glance at the syllabus did not 
impress. 


The Programme 

The platform now provides 
lady speakers of undoubted 
ability, many of them excep- 
tionally gifted artistes, and it 
is therefore desirable to in- 
clude one or more of these in 
any syllabus. The most diff- 
cult task of a committee is in 
determining a programme. 
Every information as to the 


from the works of gifted ‘ 


authors of yesterday and to 


Photo: Martin  lecturer’s subjects and ability 
&Salnor should be supplied to the 
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committee when considering this most im- 
portant matter, involving often many hours’ 
labour on the part of a keen committee to 
achieve its object of an attractive and satis- 
factory programme. Subjects and lectures 
should be approved by resolution, moved 
and seconded by members of the committee 
other than the the committee 
thus making itself responsible for each and 
every engagement. 


secretary, 


The Officers 

The president of such a society should 
be well known locally, and, as its chief 
officer, take a keen and continuous interest 
in the meetings of the society, much depend- 
ing on the enthusiasm with which he invests 
his office, especially in 


(283 15s. Allowing £83 t5s. for hire ot 


hall, printing, stewards, etc., £200 1s avail- 
able for the platform, lantern, operator and 
hire of musical instruments when required. 
As more than 80 per cent. of the member- 
ship are seldom able to attend each and 
every lecture, the admitted membership can 
be extended, even if the hired hall accom- 


modates only 550. 


Punctuality 

Punctuality in taking the platform always 
at the appointed time is essential, and if 
this is scrupulously adhered to it has been 
found there are very few late-comers. Five 
minutes before the appointed time for the 
lecture to commence all seats 


are unre 


served, and it has been 


its early life. found that the holders 

An equally respon- fe P. m of reserved seats who 
sible position is that £5 or a rogramme intend to be present 
of chairman of the In order to stimulate interest in the work are jARVarta bly 
committee, and there of Literary Societies | have pleasure in offering in their places and 
is no greater asset to £5 to the reader who sends the best pro- that when the _five- 
a society than an effi- gramme of the current session of a Literary minutes’ notice 
cient and painstaking Society in any part of the world. See parti. appears the vacant 
chairman. In a suc- | culars at end of this article. seats are quickly 
cessful society, limited filled, The lecturer 


to six hundred mem- 
bers, and now in its twenty-sixth session, a 
committee of fourteen, including officers, has 
been found adequate as an executive, and 
there is a considerable waiting list of appli- 
cants for membership. 


Good Organization 

The high standard of the platform should 
be coupled with good organization in the 
management. Wherever possible the meet 
ing-place and 
modious, the acoustic properties of the hall 
taken into account, lighting i 
factory seating arrangements 
venient and comfortable. Matting along the 
aisles is an advantage, In regard to the 
number of meetings per session—October to 
March a break at 
Christmas will prove sufficient and not too 
many. 
ship, with a society of 600 members these 
divided into three classes: (1) Those 
those with un- 
reserved seats, (3) junior members, the age 
limit for a junior member being eighteen. 

Two hundred reserved seats at a charge 
of 12s. 6d. (exclusive of tax), 350 unreserved 
seats at a charge of 8s. 6d. 
tax), and so junior tickets at a charge of 4s. 
tax) provide an income of 


should central com- 


the 


Satis- 


con- 


seventeen to twenty wit! 
In regard to charges for membe: 


may be 


with reserved seats, (2) 


(exclusive of 


(exclusive of 


200 


thus finds himself face 
to face with an expectant audience. 
Punctuality should also be adhered to in 
the matter of, closing. One and a half hours 
has been found in many instances to be the 
ideal time. Some of the most skilled and 
able members of the plat! 
less than ninety minutes, but these ladies 
d 
or gentlemen invariably leave thi 
wishing for more. The introduction of the 
brief and to the point, 
4 
and no speech on the subject of the lecture 


take rather 
ir audience 
lecturer should be 


should be attempted by the chairman. All 
remarks of such a nature should be reserved 
for the close. Many societies begin their 
and 
end with the finish of his lecture, but it has 
often that 
afforded so much pleasure that the 
of a cheque has felt to be 
recognition, and therefore on 
when circumstances 


meetings with the lecturer’s arrival 


been found the lecturer has 
payment 
been insufficient 
oct asions 
demand it a_ spon- 
chairman to. the 
ire afforded has 


the audience. 


tribute by the 
and 
been readily taken up by 


taneous 


ability, charm pleasi 


Cannot Afford to Stay Away 

The creation of the feeling that a member 
cannot afford to stay away can only be made 
by the membership itself. A meet- 
ing next morning and the grecting, “ What 


casual 
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a delightful lecture we had last nigut!”’ 
with the reply, “Did you?”’? “Yes, it was 
splendid!’ “Oh, I am sorry; I must not 
miss next week!” Such conversations 
make societies. There is always an audience 
worthy of the platform if the platform is 
worthy of the audience. 

The responsibility of a lecturer when he 
faces 500 or 600 people, none of whom are 
known to him, is a great one, but if he is 
skilled in his art he will not have long to 
wait for that sense which tells him he has 
“got there,’’ and once there he finds little 
difficulty in remaining. The expectant look 
on the faces of an audience means much to 
a lecturer, and few men who recognize it 
fail to gratify it. The happiest experience 
which can belong to a secretary and his 
committee is to take a glance at the 
audience and note that all eyes are fixed on 
the speaker. When to this great power is 
added a series of illustrations by way of 
lantern slides of the highest order, the atmo- 
sphere teems with a sense of satisfaction to 
all concerned, only to be confirmed by the 
attendance at the succeeding meeting being 
equal in numbers to that preceding. 


An Incentive to Knowledge 

Apart from this sense of satisfaction there 
are many justifications for the existence of 
a society of this kind. First of all it sup- 
plies an incentive and gives opportunity for 
adding to and increasing knowledge— 
education is not at an end when school- 
days or college days are over. It can be 
extended throughout the whole life of man 
or woman, and by hearing lectures, observ 
ing pictures or listening to the expositions 
of a great composer by skilled musicians, 
there comes a consciousness of a limited 


knowledge which finds in the lecture plat- 
form an opportunity for its extension under 
the best conditions. 


Developments 

From consideration of and acquaintance 
with such varied topics as have been indi- 
cated there can easily evolve subsidiary 
branches of interest. For example: 


(a) The formation 
section. 

(5) Natural history section. 

(c) Archzological section. 

(dz) Musical section. 

(e) Dramatic section. 


of a_ photographic 


With reference to the first three, these 
sections could meet during the summer 
months and by visits to centres of interest 
and excursions increase their knowledge 
during that period. Prizes could be offered 
for the best results of photographic efforts, 
essays on visits to places of interest, and 
on observations and discoveries connected 
with natural history and archzology. Prior 
to 1914 societies had many of these adjuncts 
and the South of England was taking its 
part in this extension of effort. It may well 
be that the time has now come when 
societies which have lived through the last 
seven years should make a new effort in this 
direction. The offer of prizes for essays, 
especially to junior members, is another 
incentive to effort and continued interest 
in the season’s lectures. Im any case, it is 
fairly obvious that, given a little enthusiasm 
on the part of a few, there is no limit to 
the influence and usefulness of such a 
society. The motto of a committee of a 
literary society in regard to its work year 
after year should be “Better your Best.’ 


SEND YOUR 


PROGRAMME 


I have pleasure in offering £5 to the sender of the best Programme of a Literary 


Society of which the sender is a member. 


In judging, due regard will be had to 


the size of the town and special circumstances, so that it will not be of necessity the 


largest town that will head the list. 
winning entry the prize will be divided. 


In case of two or more readers sending the 


Entries must be received, for Great Britain and Ireland, by January 31. Overseas 


entries must be posted by February 13. 


The following coupon must be enclosed. 


Society, of which | am a member. 


LITERARY SOCIETY PROGRAMME COMPETITION. 


] enclose a copy of the Programme of the 


Literary 


I agree that the decision of the Editor in this competition shall be final. 
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out a piercing shriek “— 
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TheHAUNTING of the 
MOAT HOUSE FARM 


N a dull, grey afternoon in Novem- 
ber, 1823, a girl sat in a gig waiting, 


The place was the courtyard of the 
King’s Arms at Baddesley St. Peter’s 
market town, and that for which she waited 
was the Bristol coach. It 
he had come 


t 
dt 
Was a great 
to meet her 
cousin, a gir! of her own age, and they had 
not t they six 
years old. Eleven years bring change 
Polly Keynes was feeling 
about the of Mis 

The yard was full of 
of many kinds. ran to and fro, and 
Mr. Shute, the landlord, stood out unde 
the arch of the fine doorway. 


occasion, s 


as 


me seven 


and 


since were some or 


anxious 
try. 


people and vehicles 


nervously 


coming s Kitty Sen 


Ostlers 


Ss 


Its coming was heralded by the long, 
musical calls of the horn, and in a minute 


it swept up the High Street and clattered 
over the round stones with noise, bustle, 
and a steaming smell of hot horses. 

The driver got down to collect his fares, 
and the guard busied himself with the 
luggage. 

Polly Keynes twitched the rein of the grey 
farm horse with a nervous hand as she took 


in the fashionable appearance of the one 
young lady occupant. The absorption of 
her gaze probably drew the attention of the 


other girl, who was looking about with alert 
and eager glances, for she made a little 
signal with her muff, and alighting from 
the coach, sped across the courtyard to the 
gig, 


“Am I speaking to Miss Polly Keynes?’ 
she inquired. 
looked down 
and admitted that she 


Polly at the smiling face 


was, while her brain 


sought for some polite and suitable greeting 
in vain. 

“Here come my trunk and_ band-box,’ 
said Kitty, undisturbed by the shyness of 
the other, and without more ado she climbed 
into the place beside her cousin and 
directed disposal of the neat hair trunk 
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EE. 


and blue cardboard receptacle for her best 
bonnet with vigour and decision. 

“T see you’ve got the same solemn, pale 
face and serious cousin,” remarked 
gaily, while Polly Keynes guided 
Blossom, the grey mare, through the mazes 
of Baddesley High Street and out by a 
cross-road into the open country. 

Polly blushed, and hoped her cousin was 
not cold, 

said 
“but | shall be any truth 

you know what,’ laughed, 
“Oh, you shouldn’t laugh,’’ expostulated 
Polly in a tone that expressed awe-stricken 
dismay. 

My 


“town” 


eyes, 


Kitty 


the other 
if there i 


no, cheerfully ; 


soon 


in she 


” 


dear creature,” cried Kitty, with 


manner she was not a little proud 


of, “you don’t mean to tell me you really 
believe it all?” 

“It is impossible to do otherwise. If you 
knew what we endure——” The country 


cousin set her lips and was silent. 

“W-e-ll,’? ejaculated Miss Sentry, with 
a prolonged accent that distinctly 
sceptical, “Aunt said very little in her 
letter—nothing, in fact, but that Uncle 
Keynes was plagued out of his life, and you 
were all frightened to death. Have you 
seen anything ?” 

“Indeed, yes; and 
Though they are never 
moon,’’ she said. 

Kitty puckered her pretty 
considered. 

“Let me see. Uncle has been at the Moat 
House near upon six months.” 

“More; we went in at Lady Day.” 


was 


more once. 
so bad at the full 


eyebrows and 


“And you have been plagued ever since 
it the time of new moon?” 

Polly nodded. 

“y suppose,” Kitty continued, “that the 


people who lived at the Moat House before 


uncle took it were also driven away by this 


tiresome chost ? 
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“No one lived in the house,’ said Mary 
Keynes. “Mr. Pomeroy, of the Uplands, 
farmed the land for many years; the house 
lay empty for one reason or another. It 
will be a dreadful thing and a sad loss of 
money if we have to give it up.”’ 

There was a pause; then Kitty said: 

“And, after all, Cousin Polly, you haven't 
told me what you saw.”’ 

“I think, Cousin Kitty,” said the other, 
aiter a minute of troubled hesitation, “I 
think I would prefer not to prejudice your 
feelings. It will be better for you to expect 
nothing definite. You shall see and 
for yourself.” 

“Mercy on us,’’ laughed Kitty, “that is 
far worse! I shall be expecting a ghost at 
every turn!” 

Mary smiled enigmatically. 

Presently the lights of cottages began to 
dot the shadows ahead, and they came into 
and passed a straggling street of small stone 
dwellings with thatched roofs and tiny plots 
of garden. Half a mile and they could hear 
the steady fall and rush of waves on the 
steep, shingly beach. Then Mary Keynes 
pointed with her whip, and Kitty saw where 
the black gables of a long, low 
showed among wind-blown trees grouped at 


hear 


house 


the foot of the west down. 
A moment after the horse’s hoofs gave out 
a different sound as the giv crossed the two 
low arches that spanned the moat stream. 
Polly explained 


born in the 


that this moat stream, 


high down, ran out to the sea, 
making nearly a circuit of she farm. 

\s she spoke they drew up at the door, 
which opened at once, to reveal the large 
figure of Mrs. Keynes 

The large, low hall glowed warm with a 
big fire of logs, but the gloom that clouded 


the family was plainly general. Mrs, 
Keynes, who was own sister to Kitty’s 
father, and possessed the same _ little 


retroussé nose as her niece, presented the 
appearance of one in spite of 
nature and disposition 

Kitty was conducted to her bedroom by 
mother 
and panelled. 

Kitty remarked upon the pane!ling, say- 
ing she had seen plenty of it in Bristol, 
and thought it gave a warm appearance, 
though many people disliked it. 

“And I am one of them, niece,’”’ said Mrs. 
Keynes. “It makes a room so gloomy. * 
shall persuaded Mr. 
Keynes to have all the rooms painted; a 


coat of white with a touch of pink or pale 


sorrowful 


and daughter. It was large, low 


never rest till I’ve 
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green in the rims would make all the differ- 
ence. It would take fifty tallow candles to 
cheer up this room, I only hope——’”’ She 
stopped suddenly. 

From somewhere came a low, wailing cry 
—a pitiful sound, lonely and distressful. 

Mother and daughter stood intensely still. 

“Hark to the owls!” said Kitty Sentry. 
“T remember the way of them as though it 
was yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, my dear—so you would,” 
agreed Mrs. Keynes with anxious haste, and 
she glanced furtively at her daughter, 

On their departure she unpacked her box 
and made herself gay for supper in a 
sprigged muslin of new pattern, Again 
and again she heard the pitiful wail, and 
could have sworn it came from something 
concealed in the had she not been 
certain that it was but the voice of the grey 
owl calling his mate. 


room 


She presently left her room and went 
down the corridor, carrying her brass 
candlestick. As she neared the staircase she 


saw a figure ahead of her and, raising her 
ligh be ld yalking 
light, made it out to be an old man walking 
in lame fashion with a stick 
shock of 
scratch wig of 


It gave her a 
surprise to see that he wore a 
the old-fashioned kind, the 
little pig-tail tied with black, and a three- 
cornered hat, beneath which a handkerchiet 
was wrapped round his forehead. 

Even as she hesitated whether to join him 
and speak she lost sight of him. He seemed 


to be swallowed up by a doorway at the 


side, or, perhaps, to go farther; it Was 
puzzling. 
When she 
lighting two tall candles in pewter candle- 
sticks. 


which was high and narrow. 


reached the hall her aunt was 


mantelshelf, 
Kitty under- 
stood her to say something about its being 
safer, and thought this odd 
forgot these happenings in the arrival of her 
lantern 


These she put on the 


However, she 


uncle, who came in with a stable 
and greeted her kindly. As a child she had 
been very fond of him, and remembered his 

older than she 
expected, sallow and thin, and the thought- 


ful brown eyes that his daughter inherited 


easy temper. He looked 


were melancholy and distrait, 


uncle! Miss 


“Ghosts do not agree with him.” 


Kitty. 
It struck 


ve house would not be a lively 


‘Poor thought 


her, too, that tl 
habitation, 

Certainly 
supper, and later on Kitty was again sur- 
Rachel Tren- 


acted as 


conversation flagged during 


prised by the appearance ot 


nick, a middle-aged widow, who 
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servant, Susan Tavy, the dairymaid, and 
Eli Batson, the cowman, who was young 
and lived in the house. They all came to 
the hall and sat in a row on a bench by the 
wall in stolid silence, a curiously depressing 
company. 

When Kitty Sentry found herself alone in 
her room she was relieved. 

*T do declare,’’ she said aloud, as she 
sat up in the middle of the feather bed for a 
last inspection of her pleasarit room, “I do 
declare it is pure folly to permit rats, bats, 
and owls to spoil one’s existence.”’ 

Presently she was awakened by a noise; 
not the mysterious sort of slight sound that 
is supposed to herald supernatural events, 
but a loud noise of drumming and thump- 
ing. For full a minute she lay, too 
astonished to be afraid. The walls of her 
room seemed to shake under a shower of 
heavy blows. 

Gathering her wits, Kitty felt for the 
precious tinder-box which her aunt had 
given to her, and lighted her tallow dip. 
Staring about, her heart beating un- 
pleasantly fast, she saw someone moving 
across the room with irregular gait—not 
only moving, but coming swiftly towards 
the bed. It was the old man with the three- 
cornered hat. Beneath the dingy cloth that 
strapped his forehead, he wore a black patch 
over one ey 

Kitty gasped, then gave out a piercing 
shriek—once, twice, and again—as the old 
man blew the candle out. 

In a panic of fright she bounded out at 
the opposite side of the big bed and made 
in the direction of the door. It opened on 
the instant, and Mary Keynes appeared with 


a light, dressed, and looking tired. 
In a voice that shook Kitty explained, 
adding many apologies. 


“I do believe it was not a dream, cousin,”’ 
she said. “It may have been; but I saw 
him in the corridor before supper.”’ 

“T was afraid you might be troubled. You 
see, I did not undress. Come to my room, 
Cousin Kitty; we may not hear more to- 
night.” There was a sort of resignation in 
the tone of this reply that had the curious 
effect of a tonic on Kitty’s nerves. 

She said she would stay 

“T don’t 
selves to 


where she was. 
should allow our- 
by—mercy 


see why 


be 


we 


driven about by 


knows what!” said she, and in spite of 
qualms she got back into bed. 
And lying there—not without terrors—her 


mind The face 


Even in that startled 


Iwelt on what she had seen. 


of the apparition first 


condition she had noted a large nose and 
the one eye visible oddly alert—by no 
means, her reasoning argued, the expected 
glassy stare of a spiritual being. 

She awoke in the morning before she was 
aware she had slept, and with daylight the 
last fears dispersed like mist. 

Blessed with nerves of steel and practical 
common sense in abundance, Kitty Sentry 
went down gaily to join the family, who 
awaited her with pallid faces and breathless 
sympathy. 

Later on the little cousin from 
drew a story from Mary Keynes. 

No room in the house was free from the 
extraordinary assaults of rattling, thumps 
and bangs. Yet the panels were fixtures, 
and when her father had a part of the wood- 
work cut out it revealed no more than 
perhaps a three-inch space between the back 
of it and solid masonry. 

The old lame man with the scratch wig 
was a frequent visitant; but there were like- 
wise an old woman with a shawl over her 
head, and a tall shape wrapped in black 
that was seen very occasionally. 

Kitty, pressing for details, was told that 
the old woman was supposed to be the ghost 
of a certain Rebecca Chane, who was killed 
in a skirmish between smugglers and Excise- 
men. She, a Fensworthy woman, had 
followed a lucrative trade in carrying lace 
and tobacco round to hid 
potatoes, apples or eggs. 

“Smugglers!” echoed Kitty, interested. 
“Why, they smuggle mow all round the 
coast of England.” 

Polly Keynes shook her head. 

“Not in Fensworthy, cousin; they put it 
down at the end of the war. The smugglers 
got such a bad name, carrying information 
to France when Bonaparte was at Boulogne, 
that they were held in disfavour. 
the military called 
Riders. It 1 \ 


the Excise, I can tell you. 


Bristol 


sell, under 


And now 
to help the 
matter to hoodwink 
No doubt there 
is smuggling in some of the ports, but not in 
Fensworthy.” 

Whether Kitty believed assertion or 
not does not matter; it passed from her 
lively brain in the course of a few minutes, 
and was replaced by the keen interest of the 
old house with its outbuildings and en- 
circling moat. 

The days went by quickly, and she learned 
| 


is out 
) 


no Casy 


this 


to understand the odd, defensive life of the 
household. Every member of it lived in 
fear except Nitty. 

Knowing the servants would be in the 
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hall, she made the excuse of a headache to 
retire; but instead of going to bed crept 
softly to the kitchen and curled herself up 
in a corner of a large old sofa couch that 
stood below the window. In the shadow of 
the curtain she lay concealed, listening— 
listening for she knew not what. 

Perhaps half an hour passed, and then 
she heard a rustling and scratching—that 
might have been busy rats. A minute after 
the squeaking of wood, like the shifting of 
an uneasy shutter; then she was keenly con- 
scious of someone in the room. 

She took the precaution to cover her face 
with a fold of curtain, and watched, alert as 
a lively terrier. 

A figure appeared within the glow of the 
hearth—a female figure, shawled; it stood 
before the fireplace, apparently warming by 
the embers. In a minute—or less—it was 
joined by the old man, who came in from 
the passage and limped across the floor. 

Outside the rain beat on the lattice, and 
a buffeting wind from the sea moaned and 
cried in the trees, yet Kitty was sure these 
two beings spoke. If only the room had 
been quite still she believed she could have 
heard. No words reached her, yet the im- 
pression was left on her mind that one or 
other had said “hollow tree.” 

Again and again this came back to her 
mind. Why should she have thought it if 
no one had said it? 

Next day she pursued the question of 
“hollow trees,’’ and learned from her cousin 
that the old elm that grew so close to the 
house at the back was entirely hollow. The 
top had been cut off years before because 
of the danger of falling branches, but the 
fine trunk stood bushy at about the level of 
the low gables and darkening the window 
of the corridor. 

It was at this corner, too, that the moat 
was deepest; the stream came in from the 
sea with the tide, and the other ran out to 
meet it, making at times quite a high wash 
upon the bank. 

The two words conveyed wonderfully 
little, yet Kitty clung to them as a clue. 
Inside and outside she watched, and listened, 
her attention focused on the tree. 

The full moon passed in cloudy weather. 

Gloomy outside and gloomy inside, for 
Mr. Keynes had decided to leave the farm 
at Christmas quarter. His wifé’s health 
his daughter’s life, even being 
seriously harmed. The servants would not 
stay. Visitors would not come to the farm. 
Week after week the shadow deepened on 


was 


all but Kitty Sentry, who waited for the 
dark of the moon. 

Night after night, as soon as the moon 
lost power, she sat in the window seat of 
the corridor window, the only one that over- 
looked the tree. Covered from head to foot 
with a dark cloak of her aunt’s, sleepy 
for it was long past bedtime—cold—because 
it was close on December—Kitty Sentry sat 
crouched in the window, listening, and 
watched. 

At last she was rewarded. 

On the wind from the sea came the sound 
of muffled oars, and she presently felt 
certain that a craft of some sort was in the 
moat. Cold and heaviness were forgotten; 
every sense was alert. One pane of the 
latticed window was made to open; this she 
unfastened, and to her ears came faint but 
distinct noises, 

She distinguished the sounds of landing, 
low voices, and busy movements, and ten 
minutes afterwards, with a shock—in spite 
of her attention—became aware that a man, 
or men, were in the tree within a yard or 
two of her. 

Gathering her cloak round her, eyes 
dancing and heart beating, Kitty Sentry 
sped to rouse her uncle, 

“And please, uncle, bring your blunder- 
buss,’’ she cried, as the house rustled with 
preparation. 

It was not possible for two men and a 
blunderbuss to arrest seven who dare not be 
caught, yet Polly Keynes, with the help of 
Mrs. Trennick, pushed the boat off into the 
stream. Eli Batson disabled a man with a 
swinging blow of his oaken staff, and Mr. 
Keynes held the two in the tree till help 
came. 

Then the mystery was revealed. 

The old house must have been for years 
a receptacle for smuggled goods, and on its 
changing hands regular 
terrorism had been established to drive out 
the inconvenient tenants. passages, 
hollow walls, and cellars were utilized for 
creating every kind of mysterious noise and 
for the concealment of disguises and actors. 

On moonless nights the little kegs of spirit 
were brought up-stream and hidden in the 
tree till such time as the house should be 
free again, The huge, hollow trunk 
discovered packed with brandy and tobacco. 

Needless to say, the haunting of the Moat 
House Farm ceased from that date, and cer- 
tainly no family on the coast spent a gayer 
Christmas than did the one which had been 


system of 


Secret 


was 


so nearly evicted by the haunters. 
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rs O you really mean to tell me you 


believe in palmistry?” asked a 

visitor of mine in outraged accents, 
adding immediately on a coaxing note: 
“Do, please, read my hand for me, won’t 
you?” 

And another, making the same request 
with eagerness even more marked, ended 
prudently: ‘* Though, of course, I know it’s 
mly coincidence.’”’ She did not 
realize that she was admitting the accuracy 
f the 
when she 
rubbish.”’ 

Is there anything 
than coincidence? 

“Certainly not!” is the indignant reply 
ff many people. But on what grounds do 
they base that answer? Have they ever 
troubled to investigate the subject? 


seem to 


science 
and not 


despised-yet-sought-after 
said ‘‘ coincidence ’’ 


in palmistry- other 


One of the Oldest Sciences 

I myself have studied palmistry in the 
same spirit as a doctor studies medicine. | 
have read scores of hands. (It is, perhaps, 
necessary to add that it is my hobby, not 
my profession, and that I never charge fo1 
readings.) And the more I slowly 
about this most complex of sciences the 
more I am convinced that there 7s a great 
leal in palmistry. 

The person who believes in it does so in 
a very large and excellent company, for it 
is one of the oldest sciences in the world, 
and it is only 
tmes that it has fallen into disrepute. 

The ancient Fgyptians practised it, and 
their skill has passed on through 
countless generations to their modern 
descendants, the Aristotle de 
clared: “The lines are not written without 
Cause in 


icarn 


in comparatively modern 


been 
gipsies 


man, but from 


the hand of 

celestial influence and the peculiar human 

individuality.” The 
1€30 


come 


philosopher Anaxa- 


goras is known to have not only taught but 
practised this study. In the Bible are 
various texts which show that forecasting 
the future by this means was well known to 
the Hebrews, such as this from the Book of 
Job: ‘*God caused signs or seals on the 
hands of all the sons of men, that the sons 
of men might know their works.” 

Palmistry first fell on evil days in the 
time of the early Christian Church, when 
all knowledge not coming through that 
Church was regarded as suspect and re- 
dolent of heathen errors. It was placed in 
the wide category of practices then de- 
nounced as sorcery and witchcraft. In the 
Middle Ages a law (not yet repealed) was 
passed in England against its use, and so 
the illegal science fell into the hands of 
gipsies, vagrants and other folk who had 
little or no character to lose, just as the 
stage at about the same period was con- 
sidered the most disreputable of professions. 
We have overcome the latter prejudice, but 
the former still survives in many people’s 
minds. 

What are their arguments against 
palmistry? I quote a few of those heard 
most often. 

1. It is absurd to suppose that the lines 
on one’s hand mean anything. They are 
simply the creases caused by using the 
hands. 

2. If there is anything in palmistry, how 
is it that such and such an event, which a 
palmist predicted for me, has not come 
true? 

3. As already suggested, when the accu- 
racy of a palmist’s statements cannot be 
gainsaid, a sweeping, “‘ Oh, coincidence!”’ 
is considered to settle the matter once for 
all. 


No Two Hands Exactly Alike 
The first objection is one that is very 
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easily and fully answered, for those who 
make it are simply speaking from ignorance 
of the subject. 

Why is it absurd to suppose that the 
lines on the hand mean anything? It 
would be more absurd to suppose that they 
don’t, knowing as we do that no two hands 
in the world are exactly alike. Do not de- 
tectives base the whole infallibility of their 
finger-print system (which nobody considers 
absurd) on this one little fact, that each 
finger-print is distinguishable from any 
other The curious thing is that 
people who pride themselves on reading 
character from the face, and say with 
assurance, ‘“‘I saw that she had_ shifty 
eyes,” or ‘‘In my experience a chin lke 
are often the ones 


that always means, etc.,”’ 
who ridicule the idea that similar informa 


anywhere ? 


tion can be obtained from that most in 
dividual thing, the hand. 
“If you can read the future from the 


hands, why not the feet?’ a sceptic scoffed 
at me the other day. Probably one could 
if the shape and markings of the soles were 
studied and enough ; 
but so far as I know no one has ever tried. 
Besides possessing obvious advantages in 
the way of accessibility 
and their  unclothed 
condition, there are also 
excellent medical and 
scientific reasons for 
preferring to deal with 
the palms and fingers. 


“The Organ of 
Organs” 

For instance, it is a 
proved fact that 
nerves go the 
brain to the hand than 


tabulated patiently 


more 


to any other 
part of the 
body. Aristotle 


anticipated 
modern medi- 
cal science 
when he said 
that the hand is the 
organ of organs, the 


ceived or originated by the brain is trans- 
mitted to the hand to be carried out and is 
permanently recorded there when it is of 
permanent importance. 

“‘Tdeas,’’ wrote Bonnet, the 
Swiss physician, ‘‘ are nothing but vibra- 
tions, nothing but changes occurring within 
us, and they are caused by some external 
influence transmitted through the nerves to 
the cerebral fibres.”’ Desbarrolles, one of 
current of 
electricity. 

As for the oft-repeated assertion that the 
innumerable markings on the hand are 
caused by the which it is put 
through life, and in particular by the work 
it does, any fair-minded observer 
vince himself by 


celebrated 


the greatest of palmists, calls the 
communication magnetic 


uses to 


can con- 
personal investigation 
that this is not so. For on this assumption 
one would certainly expect to find that the 
hands of manual workers are 
and lined, while 


folks who work 
and unmarked. 


much creased 
those of idle people or 


mentally should be clear 


Quite the Reverse 
The 


ne most 


exact opposite is, of course, the case, 
casual observation will prove. 
The hands ot the 


labouring classes are 


remarkable for their 
few markings, often 
having none beyond 


the three or four main 
lines which 
exist in every 
hand. Com 
pare such a 
palm with that 
of a 


beauty who 


society 


never works at 
that of 
a man engaged 


all, or 


in a high-class mental 
pursuit, and you will 
tind that the last two 
have three or 
marks, 


thei 


times as many 


though they use 


ans hands infinitely less. 
Mmstrument of  instru- Even new-born 
ments. It is the ex baby, if born into the 
ecutant for the brain, home of people whose 
and therefore the sys ae mental and emotional 
tem of telegraphy ides are active, will 
which connects the two " p be found to have it 

Jee i Che hand of a writer. The impression is defective ’ 
! exceptionally com but a good example of the true artistic hand. it tiny hands seamed 
plete. Che idea re- many contradictions. Independence and with lines, showing 


Origimality are very marked. 
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A rash, impulsive hand. The owner has little fore- 
sight and would do better if she took more thought 
for the morrow and did not spend so freely. 


that it is those forces that emanate in 
the brain which are recorded in the palm. 

One may add this further point. <A 
woman who has never worked, never 
married, never had any sensational hap- 
penings in her life, but has lived all her 
days in the same quiet village, often has 
both hands scored all over with lines, 
while another of the same age, whose life 
has been full of outward events, presents 
an almost untouched palm. In this case 
the obvious explanation is that the 
country spinster is a highly sensitized, 
keenly alert person who lives intensely 
through her ideas and emotions; while 
the other is of so phlegmatic and unthink- 
ing a temperament that only really 
drastic happenings move her sufficiently 
to earn their record in her hands. 


Palmists are not Magicians 

Having disposed of the general objec- 
tion, we next come to the particular one 
of the person who says: “I sometimes 
feel there is something in palmistry; but 
When a palmist predicts an event which 
never comes to pass, how can you expect 
me to believe in it?” 

Here, | think, the answers are two. 

In the first place, palmists are net 


magicians. It was the prevalent impression 
that they were, that they practised black 
magic, which led to their being so per- 
secuted in the Middle Ages; and the idea 
has never quite died out. But it cannot be 
said too emphatically that palmistry is a 
science, mastered, like other sciences, only 
by long study, much thought and hard 
work. And palmists, being like other 
scientists, entirely human and not en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, are liable, 
also like other scientists, to make mistakes. 
We do not discredit medicine because one 
particular practitioner errs in diagnosing 
an obscure disease; we do not say there is 
nothing in dressmaking when the inexpert 
village seamstress spoils a new frock, or 
declare, after eating a badly cooked dinner, 
that it would be much better to consume our 
food raw. We know that there is nothing 
wrong with the system, but only with the 
doctor, dressmaker or cook in question, 


Some Mistakes Inevitable 

Whiiy not apply the same idea to palmis- 
try? For a bad reading blame, not the 
whole science, but the particular palmist 
who made it. Palmistry is extraordinarily 


The unusually low development of the outside of this 

hand at the wrist shows a psychic of no mean order. 

Reason and logic are strong, with a corresponding 
deficiency of tact. 
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complex; its successful elucidation requires 
an unusual combination of intelligence, 
study, patience and judgment. Even the 
most brilliant of palmists make, I fancy, 
one or two mistakes in every hand read. 
The many who are by no means brilliant, 
who have taken up the science as an easy 
way to earn money, who have little or no 
education and base their 

remarks on_ rule-of-thumb 

statements, are often singu- 


larly inaccurate in thei 
character delineation and 
prophecies. 


One must admit that it is 
frequently its own exponents 
who drag palmistry into dis- 


repute. But if disgusted 
clients, instead of going 
away cursing the whole 


business as they not un- 
naturally do, would try to 
get instituted a pretty stiff 
qualifying examination 
which every palmist must 
pass before being allowed to 
practise for gain, a much 
more satisfactory state of 
affairs would be the result. 

Secondly, it must be re- 
membered that we are not 
predestined children of fate, 
encounter certain good or events. 
What are marked in the hand _ before- 
hand are the strong probabilities induced 
by temperament and present circumstance ; 
but in a 


only. 


foredoomed to 


great many cases these events 
can be averted or altered by a_ deter- 
mined effort of will, and the palmist’s 


reading is intended more as a warning than 
as a definite edict. The client who com- 
plains that a certain event predicted never 
took place may himself, consciously or un- 
consciously, have prevented its happening 
when he realized from the palmist’s reading 
that it was likely to occur. 


A Case in Point 
Here is an instance. At the age of nine- 
teen a girl was told that unless she was 
very careful would have a nervous 
breakdown between the ages of twenty-two 
and twenty-three. In a full life she quite 
forgot the incident, at 
conscious mind. 
dicated, when she was s: 


she 


any 
But at the 


rate with he 


exact age in 
riously overworking, 
something impelled her to resign post 
suddenly on grounds of health Was 


her 
She 


then on the very verge of a breakdown, and 


The palmist can discern many traits 
working from the outline of the hand 
A good example of versatility, 
showing talent for writing, lecturing, 
teaching and nursing. 


though it was averted, her health suffered in 
small ways for sometime. The palmist could 
hardly be branded as inaccurate, since it 
was the subject’s own action which altered 
the event in the face of probability. 


The Hand always Changing 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
hand is always changing as 
fresh influences play upon 
it, and that therefore pro- 
phecies very far ahead 
cannot be relied on to the 
same extent as those con- 
cerning the near future. 
For complete accuracy a 
hand should be 
very frequently, especially 
in youth, so that new indi- 
cations can be watched as 

they grow. 
The theory of coincidence 


examined 


to account for correctness 
in palmistry is one that 
serves well enough when 


dealing with the ignorant, 
rule - of - thumb 

who sometimes figure in 
the police courts for fright- 


exponents 


ening servant girls with 
lurid tales of the future 
These women have so little real know- 


ledge of palmistry that it is probable coin- 
cidence does account for their infrequent 
lucky shots. But go in a spirit of fair 
minded inquiry to two or three palmists 
who have studied the subject scientifically 
and conscientiously, and I think you will 
have to admit that you are seriously 
overworking that long-suffering word 
coincidence. 

In two separate cases recently, to quot 
instances within my own experience, I was 
able to give women who consulted me pa! 
ticulars about past love affairs which ar 
hardly credible when regarded as mer 
chance. 

In the first case the subject had had tw 
love affairs prior to marriage. I gave het 
the age at which the first had occurred, said 
that the hero of it was extremely dark, that 
the breaking of the affair caused her great 
time but 


grief at the that she was soon 
consoled, I gave the age ot the second 
affection, told her that it was for a blue 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, light-haired man, that 


some Mmsupet ible obstacle prevent d tne 


marriage and that she had sorrowed bitters 


over it She admitted the 


for several years 
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accuracy of the facts and explained that the 
second lover was already married when she 
met hin. 


Another Accurate Reading 

The other had also had two love affairs. 
My reading was that the first started at six- 
teen (a very unlikely age to choose, if | 
were just guessing), that the man was 
colourlessly fair and that he cared for her 
far more than she cared for him. She had 
broken off the friendship because she felt he 
was a selfish and undesirable influence. 
The second, at twenty, was much more on 
her side than the man*s—in this case a red- 
haired hero. The attachment had been 
strenuously opposed by her family and was 
finally broken by the girl taking a long 
journey which separated them permanently. 
She admitted that all this was correct. 

In neither case had I ever heard of the 
men described or known that such attach- 
ments existed. The second girl I met for 
the first time when I read her hand. No 
clairvoyance was used, 

It seems hardly possible to dismiss such 
detailed histories as these as mere coinci- 
dence. Equally circumstantial predictions 
’ accounts of past events prove to be 


\ \ \ y 


This curious-looking hand is that of a first-class 
mathematician: the unusually thickened joints show 
exceptional logical and reasoning powers. 


accurate every day 
palmists. 


among reputable 
! was present when a palmist told a 
friend of mine that she would marry, but 
not till thirty-five. This was before the 
war, when so late a wedding age was much 
farer amongst women than it is now, The 
ubject was then twenty-eight. 


When my friend became engaged at 


sthirty-three and 


announced her | 
early marriage I 
remembered — the / | 
prophecy and | 
looked to see it | 
falsified. But one 
delay after 

another occurred. 

The bridegroom 

Was at the front 

and could not get 

leave. In the 

end she was some / 
months past 

thirty-five when 

the wedding took 

place. = hand 

On recent cramped with little outlet 
: andrigid economy. The thumb 
voyage I read shows much diplomacy, and 
with no previous the musical angles are well 

marked. 

knowledge of his 

affairs the hand of a man. It was a social 
occasion and there was nothing to indicate 
his profession. He was impressed when I 
told him that he was an engineer and that 
he was going through a time of great con- 
fusion and uncertainty connected with his 
work. , Something was wrong with it. 

The next day he confided to me that he 
was an engineer, that he had just resigned 
his post because it carried no prospects of 
rising and that he was making the voyage 
on which I met him to think things out 
and decide what he should do next. 


Results of Long and Careful Study 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 
hey are not coincidence; neither are they 
magic. They are reasonable results ob- 
tained by long and careful study of the 
science of palmistrv, and as much entitled 
to respect as the work of a doctor or 
lawyer or psychologist. 

Treated as a science, and denuded both 
of scepticism and foolish superstition, 
there is far more in palmistry than 1s 
realized at the present time, and it has 
possibilities for good which are practically 
untouched. 

The human hand, for instance, is a mine 
of information about the health of its 
owner. It is a well-known fact that a 
severe illness leaves horizontal ridges 
across the nails, and that by the distance 
from the edge the date of the illness can 
be judged. People credit this because most 
of them have seen it proved. But the hand 
is full of other and less noticeable indica- 
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tions whereby approaching illness is fore-, 
shadowed and inherited weaknesses can be 
watched for and guarded against. Eye 
defects, for instance, are often discovered 
by the palmist from chiromantic indica- 
tions before any strain has been felt by the 
subject. 

Some of the more enlightened doctors 
know how health is marked in the hand, 
and at least one palmist works in co- 
operation with a Harley Street specialist 
on the diagnosing of obscure and difficult 
cases. Very much more could be done in 
this direction with excellent preventive 
results. 


The Question of Marriage 

Many unhappy marriages might be 
avoided if people consulted palmists before- 
hand. I once looked a second time at the 
hand of a girl I had read a few weeks 
previously, and remarked that she was 
growing a marriage line with great rapid- 
ity. She looked troubled, instead of show- 
ing the elation any suggestion of matrimony 
generally produces. A little later, when I 
again saw her palm and noted that the new 
line had grown no farther (a sign that the 
marriage would not take place), she told me 
briefly that she had stopped the affair. I 
never heard details, but it was plain that 


she had saved herself from some disaster 
once she had _ realized where was 
drifting. 

As soon as the future partner has been 


met, a study of the hand will show whether 
the union is likely to be happy or not and 
may prove invaluable in helping the sub- 
ject to make the right decision. 

Again, in vocational work, rightly con- 
sidered of such importance nowadays, I am 


convinced that palmistry, practised by an 
expert, would help enormously in indi 
cating the most suitable professions for 


young people and in drawing attention to 
abilities left uncultivated. If the hand of 
every child were carefully examined a year 


before he or she left school and the results 
acted upon, there would be far fewer of the 
many ills that arise from forcing square 
pegs into round holes. It not uncom- 
mon to read in a hand that a lifetime in the 
wrong work has warped the whole character 
and sometimes seriously injured the nerves, 
while an unsuspected talent which might 
have led to success and happiness has never 
been developed. 


is 


The Hand of a Musician 

The other day I saw the hand of a boy of 
sixteen—a musician’s hand if ever there 
was one. With the educational ability he 
also possessed he seemed cut out for a 
teacher of music. But though passionately 
fond of music, he has never had a single 
lesson in it, and it is now very late to start 
with five-finger exercises. He will probably 
become a clerk in a business house and kick 
against the pricks all his life. 

There are few growing girls who do not 
pass through a violent or cinema 
fever, when nothing will do for them but 
histrionic glory. A palmist can readily 
ascertain whether the proper temperament 
and talent are present and need training, 
or whether it is merely a passing desire. 


stage 


If parents took their children to a palmist 
» a dentist, 
they would get information which would 
make it for them to understand 
their boys and girls and to give them the 


periodically, as they take them t 
far casict 


individual training each needs. 

So long as people pay a shilling or two at 
‘“Funland’’ and expect a sensa- 
tional future for their money, so long will 
palmistry remain principally in the hands 
of ill-trained, 
and deserve much of the contempt too often 


But if this Sairey Gamp 
were only st 


a seaside 


poorly educated exponents 


showered upon it. 
f the sciences 
and taken 
recognized as being quite as invaluable to 
modern life as is the highly trained and 
nurse ¢ 


udicd seriously 


seriously, it would soon be 


efficient 


of to-day. 
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DAVID 


ach 


“Tt is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 
of us long to grasp”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING INSTALMENTS 


Hexsey VIVIAN, a most attractive creature, had led, before the war, the sheltered life of the ordinary well-to-do English 


young woman, 
sense, and they had formed a close friendship. 


The war had brought her into touch with Janet Ross, a capable disciplined soul with unlimited common 


When Hersey’s father, the last of the Carrs Holt Vivians, died, the problem of Hersey’s future kept them both awake 


at night. 
adjoining farm. 


The Vivians were farmers who worked their land through a bailiff—Wagstaffe—who lived at Copleys, an 
Janet was on a visit to her friend, and when Hersey announced that her plan was to farm the land 
herself, she appealed to Janet to remain with her and help. 


Stephen Turner was Hersey’s guardian and legal adviser—and he aimed at being more than this. Unfortunately 
for him, he had not the strength of will and moral purpose to resist an entanglement with Wagstaffe’s pretty daughter, 
Jinny. He could hardly say how it started, and—what was more to the “‘point—how it would end, for Jinny was 


expecting to marry him—and early. 


Not content with this, and his ambitions in regard to Hersey, he had tried to 


make love to Janet, but from the first she distrusted him, and it soon became apparent that it was to be war between 
them. Stephen was opposed to Hersey’s plan to get a working bailiff, but, in spite of his opposition, Hersey takes steps 


to of tain a man, 


very enthusiastically in favour of employing him. 


VI 
At Copleys 


: H, Jan, what do you think of him?” 
asked Hersey ecstatically. “Isn't 
he the ideal man? "’ 

Janet smiled. 

“T like him, Hersey; he’s honest and 
straightforward. You didn’t look at his 
testimonials, however; these will have to be 
sifted.” 

“Will they ? 
them.” 

“Mr. Turner will,’? suggested Janet. 
“Were you in earnest when you said you 
would take Mr. Raeburn to Great Gobens 
this morning?” 

“Yes, | was. Is there any reason why we 
shouldn’t take him?” 

Janet could 
satisfy 


I’m sure I shan’t look 


think of none that would 
without revealing her own 
athy and distrust of Stephen 


Hersey 
increasing antip 
Turner. 

“TI suppose I’d better chaperon you and 
the Scotch bailiff as far as Great Gobens, 
but I won’t come up to the office.”’ 


2 


She rather fancies a Scotch working bailiff, and. after making inquiries, hears of David Raeburn, 
an ex-soldier who has found it hard to get a position after the war. 


Raeburn comes to Carrs Hok, and Hersey is 


“Janet, you’re shirking your job—and I 
won’t have it! What’s that you’re clutching 
so firmly? Looks like a summons.” 

Incredible as it may seem, Janet had for 
the moment forgotten the urge of her own 
private affairs. Her interest in the situation 
of the moment was real and intense. “Oh, 
Hersey,” she cried, “a wonderful thing has 
happened, the most wonderful in the world. 
I’ve had money left to me.’’ 

“Money left to you—how—where—by 
whom—and how much?” 

“One at a time, if you please. An old 
lover of my mother’s, a college professor in 
Aberdeen, has died and left me a legacy.” 

“How thrilling. How much is it?” 

“Five thousand pounds.’’ 

“Oh, Janet Ross! Then you’ll be too 
stuck up to stay and work here. You'll 
be a bloated plut. after all. Five thousand 
my goodness! But I’m glad, dear, 
most awfully, really, truly glad.” 

She clutched hold of Janet and kissed her, 
but her eyes were wet. 

“Tt won’t make the smallest difference to 
There’s something else 


pounds 


my desire to work. 
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I want 
remember 


Do 
used to 


to tell you, 
little Dreever 
such fun of at Treport?’ 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“Well, it seems it was he who carried 
some wonderful story home about us, more 
particularly about me.”’ 

“There isn’t anything wonderful about 
that, Jan. He was in love with you, every- 
body knew it.”’ 

“Nonsense. He was far younger—and | 
only was kind to him because he was so 
plucky, and the way he held that forlorn 
hope at the Loiseul hut filled me with 
admiration. For nobody would take it, and 
Dreever made it a success. He was an old 
student of Professor Garland’s, and spun 
him some highly coloured yarn about me. 
The result is that I’ve got the money. | 
wish he had left the half of it little 
Dreever.”’ 

“#Te'll never need it: he’ll make his own 
way,’’ said Hersey calmly. “Five thousand 
pounds. Oh, Janet, don’t let it take you 
away from me and the poor old Holt. We 
need you so much! ”’ 

Janet took hold of her shoulders and gave 
her a mild shake. “\When I begin to realize 
that this is true, Hersey, I shall know what 
to do with the money. I'll invest a thou- 
sand at once in our joint poultry farm. Just 
think of the number of cocks and hens and 
ducks and geese and pigs we shall be able 
to buy for a thousand pounds.” 

Hersey tried to imagine it, but failed. 
Her colour was high, her eyes tense with 
excitement, her whole being stirred. 

“Oh, Jan, isn’t life thrilling? I’ve never 
lived before, except that year at Treport. 
Well, what are we going to do, please? I'l] 
have to be very respectful indeed to the 
moneyed partner. Won't be 
thrilled? 

“Don’t tell him, Hersey!’ cried Janet 
sharply. “I must ask vou to say nothing 
about it to Mr. Turner.” 

“But, Jan, if he sees us launching forth 
we'll be reprimanded— —” 

“Tt'll be time enou 


Hersey. 
we 


you 
make 


to 


Stephen 


rh when he asks ques- 
tions about our expenditure, Is it decided, 
then, that we go to Great Gobens now?” 
“Don’t you think we might take Copleys 
first?) Old Wagstaffe won’t be there, any 
wav, because he was going on from here to 
see Stephen. He said so at least. I could 
talk to Jinny while you show Mr. Raeburn 


round the farm buildings, What's his 
Christian name, I wonder?” 
“David.” 


+ 


“David! I don’t know whether I like it 
or whether it suits him. How did you get 
it out of him so quickly? I got the shock 
of my young life when I saw you and him 
sitting together looking such pals at the 
table. Is this a put-up job, Janet Ross? Is 
David Raeburn part of your dark past?” 

Janet laughed, and said they'd better be 
getting ready. She felt an extraordinary 
lightness of heart. By a sudden stroke of 
wholly unexpected fortune she had achieved 
a complete independence, which would give 
her a voice in the adventure and enable her 
to defy Stephen Turner. Janet was aware 
that she would enjoy that, that she was out 
to defy and thwart him, and, above all, to 
prevent him getting Hersey and her patri- 
mony into his possession. When she had a 
vested interest in Holt and new 
activities he would not find the going so 
easy. 

About half an hour later the Ralli cart 
was brought round to the door, and Hersey, 


its 


the 


a roguish, attractive figure in her driving 
coat and coquettish hat, sprang to her seat. 
Raeburn stood apart a little, not knowing 

: 
which to admire the more—the thoroughbred 


piece of horseflesh or its thoroughbred 
mistress. Certainly they were a handsome 
pair. 


“Janet, you won’t mind if I take Mr. 
Raeburn beside me; then I can point out 
the landmarks, ancient and modern,’ said 
Hersey. 

Raeburn protested, but was over-ruled: 
but first he tucked the rug carefully round 
Janet’s knees and was rewarded by her kind 
and friendly smile. 

Raeburn was keeping his eves about him, 
the eyes of an expert. There was nothing 
about land or the farming industry 
David Raeburn did not know. It was born 
in him, part of his heritage, and was the 
only life he cared for. 

He saw some things which surprised him, 
and when they arrived at Copleys a good 
deal of which he disapproved. The sodden 
fields were dirty, the fences broken and un- 
the roads in bad 
have been impassable. And up at the home- 
stead the buildings were all in disrepair and 
Tl 
of life about the place was a few bedraggled 
and couple pigs walking 
promiscuously about the kitchen door. 

“A nice old house, isn’t it?’’ remarked 
Hersey. “As old as the Holt and twice as 
picturesque. Ah, there’s Jinny, Wagstaffe’s 
daughter, Mr. Raeburn.’’ 


the 


cared-for, weather must 


the yard a hopeless muddle. 1e only sign 


fowls a of 


Jinny came to the door at sound of the 
wheels, but her pretty face bore no welcom- 
ing smile. Of late a certain arrogance had 
crept into her manner, and outward respect 
for others had almost disappeared. Since 
Stephen Turner had singled her out for 
admiration and attention, her contention 
was that she was as good as anybody. Also, 
she knew that Miss Vivian was very poor, 
and she did not respect poverty, even when 
dignified and inevitable. 

“Morning, Jinny. Is your father in, or 
did he go on to Great Gobens? ”’ 

“Don’t know, miss,’’ answered Miss Wag- 
staffe, and there was a sullen note in her 
voice. 

“I’m coming in to talk to you,” said 
Hersey, leaping from her seat. Then she 
added quickly to Janet: “Just show Mr. 
Raeburn round a bit, will you, Jan, and 
keep an eye on Diamond.” 

Hersey stepped through the slush of the 
yard and crossed the threshold of the 
kitchen, whither Jinny had already sullenly 
retreated. She resented this invasion, 
though she was extremely curious regard- 
ing the result of the interview which her 
father, full of wrath and determination, had 
gone forth to seek. The interior of the 
house was fairly tidy considering the early 
hour, Jinny was getting ready the material 
for the midday dinner. She ran the house 
without any outside help, and when she 
liked could run it conspicuously well. But 
there was an indolent strain in her, and 
her head was filled now with dreams of 
a future which, alas! would never 
materialize, The man to whom she had 
pinned her faith was incapable of providing 
any sure shelter or foundation for any 
woman’s life. He was a rover and a 
general lover, attracted by every pretty face 
which crossed his path. 

Hersey thrust her hands in her pockets, 
and put a leading question to Wagstaffe’s 
daughter. 

“Are you really so much attached to this 
ramshackle old place, Jinny, that it is 
going to break your heart to leave it?” 

“Who said that?” inquired Jinny, in a 
non-committal voice. 

“Your father did up at the Holt about an 
hour ago.” 

“Well, of course, I was born here, Miss 
Hersey, but it’s father who feels it cruel. 
There has always been Wagstaffes here, 
same as Vivians in the Holt,’’ she added 
boldly. 


Hersey winced ever so slightly, because 
it was the one point which caused her an 


OUT OF REACH 


odd uncertainty about the justice of her 
determination. What was the real legal o1 
ethical value of “use-and-won’t,’’ she 
wanted to know. But so far nobody had 
been able to tell her. 

“T understand how he feels—how you all 
feel; just the same, I suppose, as I should 
feel if I had to leave the Holt. I may have 
to do it, Jinny. It is what I am trying to 
prevent.”’ 

Jinny Wagstaffe stared, not compre- 
hending. 

“How do you mean, miss?” 

“Well, you see, I can’t afford to live 
there at all unless I make some kind of 
move to earn my living. I’m going to 
farm the land, take over this place, and 
try to run it for profit.” 

“You, Miss Hersey! But you don’t 
know nothing about farming! ”’ 

“T don’t; but I’m going to learn. I’m 
getting a working bailiff to teach me.” 

“That him on the trap outside?”’ in- 
quired Jinny in her pertest manner. Hersey 
did not answer the question. Instead, she 
looked critically round the raftered old 
kitchen and remarked casually : 

“How many rooms have you in this 
house, Jinny? I must have forgotten.’ 

“Never counted ’em,’’ replied Jinny 
sullenly, quick enough to understand that 
she had been snubbed. “It needs plenty 
cleanin’, anyways, and some of it is fallin’ 
to pieces. Old squire never did nuthin’ for 
nobody—’e didn’t.’’ 

She got it out triumphanily, with a vin- 
dictive air. Hersey coloured ever so 
slightly, but once more ignored the rude 
remark, There was a modicum of truth in 
it, though it might have been more tact- 
fully put. 

Looking at the girl’s flushed, sullen face, 
her full figure in its slatternly morning 
garb, the glory of her hair, too little 
acquainted with the sterner use of a good 
brush, Hersey felt her determination 
hardening and her compassion waning. 

“T am sorry, Jinny, but I am afraid there 
is no help for it. Mr. Turner has told you 
to think of a very nice place on the other 
side of Leedham Market. Wouldn’t you 
like a change to that side of the county 
now?’? 

Hersey wondered at the sudden flush 
which overspread the girl’s face. Not a 
slight, angry or resentful flush, but a whole 
flood rising at her bosom and covering neck 
and cheek and brow. It oddly disquieted 
her. Why should Jinny Wagstaffe blush 
so guiltily--yes, that was the word which 
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occurred to Hersey—at mention of Stephen 
Turner’s name? 
Jinny tossed her head. 


“I can’t say naught about it, Miss 
Hersey. It’s father’s job—father’s and 
Bill’s. But there’s likely to be a bit o’ 


trouble over it.’’ 

Hersey’s face flushed a little now. 

“After all, Jinny, your people have had 
a great deal of consideration shown to 
them. Mr. Turner tells me there is a lot 
of rent owing. Some landlords would have 
pressed for it. I told Mr. Turner very 
positively, and also your father this morn- 
ing, that I would not press for rent. Don’t 
you see what an immense advantage it 
would be for you to go clear to a new 
place—why, it would be like starting all 
over again.”’ 

“As to that I don’t know, miss. There 
are folk what are sayin’ that the time’s 
comin’ when the land will come back to 
the people it belonged to. That's what Bill 
thinks—I’ve ’eard father and him at it.” 

Hersey turned away, wounded, angry, 
indignant beyond words. She had a high 
and hasty temper, though soon over. But 
she did not wish to show temper to Jinny 
Wagstaffe. Her pride forbade it. 

“It will be a matter for the lawyers now, 
then, since none of you apparently see 
reason. I’m sorry—I’d like to have parted 
friends, Jinny. Good morning.”’ 

She walked out with that, but not before 
she had observed a slight maddening smile 
wreathing Jinny’s full red lips. 

It was the sort of smile which hinted at 
secret knowledge—yes, and power. Hersey 
had met the most disquieting circumstances 
in her orphaned life. She decided to tell 
Stephen about it, and to inform him that 
she intended to proceed ruthlessly against 
the Wagstaffes and get them out. 

She knew she had law on her side, and 
Jinny and her father between them had 
dried up the springs of her compassion. 
Especially Jinny. 

Diamond was standing quietly in the 
yard, the reins over the gatepost, munching 
quietly from her nosebag, which Janet had 
given her. 

Raeburn and Janet, however, had dis- 
appeared. Hersey wandered across the 
yard, past the disreputable cowhouses, and 
out to the ground on which the stacks were 
usually built. None visible. Wag 
staffe threshed as he reaped, and sold with- 
out waiting for a favourable market. His 
was a hand-to-mouth existence. 


were 


Raeburn 
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had immediately commented to Janet on 
the empty stackyard, and had drawn his 
own conclusions, Hersey found them there, 
standing by a five-barred gate, leaning over 
it, apparently deep in talk. The greater 
expanse of Copleys Farm was stretched in 
front of them, and it was of the place and 
its possibilities Raeburn was talking. But 
Hersey suddenly felt out of it, lonely, with 
a queer inclination to cry. Jinny had had 
the effect of a two-edged sword upon her, 
breaking up all her gaiety and hope. But 
the moment Raeburn turned, the quiet 
strength and_ kindliness of eyes 
restored her. 

“Well, you two, how are you getting on? 
I’ve had the coldest douche of my life, 
I can assure you, administered by Miss 
Jinny Wagstaffe.”’ 


Vill 
The Crossing of Swords 


AEBURN felt himself beginning to be 
R gripped by the situation. 

He called it that in his own mind, 
but it was the people were really 
gripping him. Particularly Miss Vivian. 
In his own countrywoman he found swift 
understanding, foresight, sympathy and 
kindliness. She had accepted him, as the 
saying goes, on his face value. But the 
younger woman was an entirely different 
proposition. She was an electric spark, 
and one never knew whence the gleam 
would come. She was evidently angry with 
Wagstaffe’s daughter. Raeburn wondered 
whether it was a little bit of the arrogance 
of assured position and of long descent 
which brooks very little opposition to its 
wishes. 

He had not seen Jinny Wagstaffe. She 
remained in the house, not even having the 


who 


civility to walk with the squire’s daughter 
to the She did not 
to watch them getting to their 
the trap from behind a corner of the rather 
curtain which beside the 


door. omit, however, 


places in 


grimy 
window. 


hung 


“People can be horridly tiresome, don't 
you think? ’? Hersey asked as they bumped 


down the rough farm road. “Just behold 
this road! It is supposed to be Wag 
staffe’s job to keep it, more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. I’m 
afraid your first introduction to opleys 


is not very encouraging, Mr. Raeburn 


“On the 


contrary, it is very much s 


|_| 


There is nothing I’d like better in the world 
than to sort Copleys. Has Miss Ross intro- 
duced you to that pervasive and expressive 
Scotch word?”’ 

Hersey was able to smile at that. 

“Oh, hasn’t she? She sorted everything 
in France from the Provost-Marshal down- 
wards. It is a nice old place really, and 
the house is a positive darling. I’ve a very 
good mind to try to let the Holt furnished 
and live in it myself. But, then, where 
should we put you?’’ 

Raeburn made no answer, 

“How long were you out in France?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“From August, 1914, 
ago.” 

“Good gracious! What regiment? ”’ 

“Black Watch—the Fifty-first Division. 
And I ought to be ashamed to have escaped 
the fate of thousands of the finest chaps on 
God’s earth and the best soldiers.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” cried Hersey. “If 
you hadn’t you wouldn’t be here now. You 
were saved for Copleys,” she added with 
the fine recklessness which was part of her 
charm. 

Raeburn’s lips parted in a queer, low 
smile, 

“That is as it may be. Queer things 
certainly happen in life. Four of us went 
out from my home in the south country, 
where we lived with our mother. We were 
ail Territorials, you see; my father was a 
colonel in the Black Watch for twenty 
years.” 

“You say the south country. I thought 
the Black Watch was a Highland regi- 
ment.’? 

“So it is. My father was Highland born. 
His name was Macleod Raeburn. But my 


till nine months 


mother was a south-countrywoman, She 
was born on the farm near Lockerbie. 
When my father died she went back to 


Lockerbie to live.’ 

“Did they all come back?’’ asked Hersey 
breathlessly. 

“No, only me,’’ he answered in a sombre 
voice. “I was a prisoner in Germany for 
the last two years of the war, and when 
I came back I found my father had died 
of his griefs and my job filled up. I don’t 
think I’ve had a chance yet to tell you that 
I was a factor to Lord Nethershields; it was 
filled up by a nephew of his who was out of 
a job.” 

I am 
another !” 


cried Hersey. “What a story! 


so We ought to help one 


SOTTYV. 
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Raeburn said nothing to that. What 
could a man say? It was a moment of 
rather rare emotion of which Raeburn was 
the last man to take advantage. Indeed, 
he could not in the least understand how 
he came to be talking with so much un- 
reserve to a girl whom he had met for the 
first time a couple of hours ago. 

Hersey’s next remark betrayed the quick 
trend of her thoughts. 

“Look here, Mr. Raeburn, if you’ll take 
the job it is yours. Do say you’ll take it.”’ 

“If you think I am a fit and proper 
person, Miss Vivian; but it’s my duty to 
remind you that you’ve only my word for 
what I’ve been telling you. You haven’t 
even looked at my testimonials.’’ 

“Oh, my lawyer, Mr. Turner, will do 
that. His job is to keep me straight in 
the way I should go—not always easy.’’ 

“TI should imagine,” said Raeburn, his 
slow smile breaking again, “that you’d be 
a delightful law to yourself.’’ 

“TI like my own way,’’ Hersey admitted 
demurely. “But Janet Ross holds me again 
a good deal. That’s Scotch enough, isn’t 
it? That’s her job in life, to keep me from 
making a fool of myself.” 

“T wonder whether she’ll approve of me 
as a bailiff here? ” 

“Why, of course, she’s got to. Aren’t 
you her countryman? Didn’t she give you 
breakfast without ever having seen you 
before, talking to you for all the world like 
a long-lost brother? Are you listening, 
Mr. Raeburn? 

“Am I not?” asked Raeburn whimsically 

“Well, because you don’t look as if you 
were. I think you and I had better settle 
this thing before we get to Great Gobens.”’ 

“Why?” inquired Raeburn in a slightly 
surprised, perfectly non-committal voice. 

“Oh, well, you see, Mr. Turner is my 
legal adviser, and he quite often doesn’t like 
what I want to do. At the moment he really 
wants me to engage a man he has in view. 
Queer thing, too; I was going over to inter- 
view him this very day.’’ 

“Hadn’t you better do that yet?” sug- 
gested Raeburn. “He might be the better 
man.’’ 

Hersey, surprised, turned and looked at 
him. 

“Don’t you want to come to Copleys, Mr. 
Raeburn ? ”’ 

“Yes, I do. I borrowed a five-pound note 
on the offchance of getting the job.” 

Hersey smiled again, not in the least 
believing him. 
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“Well, let me try to explain. You see, 
if you and I settle up things between us, 
so that I could just introduce you to Stephen 
—I mean Mr. Turner—as the new bailiff, it 
would simplify everything.” 

Janet, compelled to hear the most of what 
was passing in the front seat, held her 
breath for Raeburn’s answer. So far he had 
acquitted himself well, with proper Scotch 
caution, and not too much eagerness about 
the situation, although he had not hidden 
his desire to get it. 

“Mr. Turner might think I had taken 
some undue advantage. I am quite willing 
to be put through my facings with him—th« 
testimonials you won’t look at are very good 
testimonials, Miss Vivian. If there 
enough jobs to go round they would 
me the pick of the market bunch.”’ 

“Oh, good! We'll spread them out before 
Mr. Turner if he becomes tiresome. But 
do say you'll come.”’ 

“T will come very thankfully if I’m the 
approved candidate,’’ said Raeburn heartily 
enough. It was his oddest experience of 
job-hunting so far, and in some respects the 
most pleasant. But somehow he could not 
take it as read, so to speak. Already he 
felt the presence of Turner in the near dis- 
tance, barring his progress. It did not dis 
concert him, however. He had a proper 
pride and knew his own worth, and that 
whoever requisitioned his services would get 
their money’s worth. 

Hersey, reddening slightly, took a further 
plunge. 

“T suppose we ought to discuss the ques 
tion of salary. How much do bailiffs get 
in Scotland?”’ 

Raeburn, who had no qualms about dis 
cussing this part of the business, answered 
steadily: “It depends on the bailiff, the 
size of the place, and the amount of work 
he is expected to do. I had three hundred 
a year at Siller Stanes, but that was a big 
estate with eleven farms on it: IT earned 
every penny of it. Yours would be an 
entirely different proposition; I'd take three 
pounds a week and be glad of it.’’ 

Such perfect frankness, such 
demand, thrilled Hersey Vivian. 

“Oh, that would be far too little,’’ sh 
cried, though at the moment she had not 
in the bank the wherewithal to guarante 
Raeburn’s salary for even one year. “Don't 
let’s talk any more about money; I know 
where I am now. Thank you so much, I’1l 
be able to stand up to Stephen. You’re the 
bailiff, 


were 


give 


modesty of 


new aren’t vou, Mr. Raeburn? 


“Subject to approval—yes,’’ answered 
Raeburn, and his deep grey eyes had a dis- 
tinctly humorous gleam in them. It was all 
so informal and odd, so utterly unlike the 
usual interview between the prospective 
employer and employee. So entirely un- 
conventional, so like Hersey Vivian! 

“That’s all right,’’ she said joyously. 
“Can you hear, Janet Ross? Mr. Raeburn 
conditionally accepted the post of 
bailiff, and we shall dispose of the ‘ con- 
ditionally ’ presently. Mind vou are stand- 
ing by.” 

Janet’s clear laugh 
pleasant, crisp air. 

“You don’t take long to 
dear.”’ 

Hersey talked incessantly all the way into 
the yard of the Crown and Anchor, where 
they put up as usual. 

They were not kept waiting a moment at 
Turner’s office. Immediately Hersey’s name 
was taken through they were ushered to the 
pleasant room, with 
windows facing the market 
Turner had 
the county business for half a century. 

Stephen had taken his father’s room, and 
\ldred was relegated to a smaller one at 
the back. But a good many feet had turned 
that way just lately, their owners preferring 
the occupant of the little room. This fact 
had begun to loom slightly discouraging 
before Stephen. 

When three persons entered the room, he 
sprang i 


has 


rang out on the 


settle things, 


large, three long 
where 
done pr 


practically all 


square, 
old Isaac 


up in swift surprise. The two men 


looked at one another, and in that brief 
instant crossed swords 
The wind of the spirit is a wonderful 
thing; it comes and goes, and no man 
knows how it is informed or controlled. 
“Good morning, Miss Vivian,” said 


Stephen politely. “Morning, Miss Ross,”’ 
with a cool nod towards Janet 

“This is Mr. Raeburn, from Scotland; he 
has arrived this morning in reply to the 
I Janet Edinburgh. You 
remember I told you about it, Stephen.” 

“T remember,” said Turner, and _ his 
brows narrowed. 

“He came on the night train and got to 


Carrs Holt at breakfast-time. We've talked 


tter wrote to 


things over, and also paid a_ visit to 

Copleys. I have asked Mr. Raeburn to 

come, and he has accepted. We've come 

to have the bargain ratified and for you to 
” 


see his testimonials. 


Hersey spoke clearly, and with the very 


hint of defiance in her voice 


sliohtest 
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a matter for the lawyers now, then, 


since none of you apparently see reason,’ said Hersey " 


will be 
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Stephen bowed and smiled queerly at 
Raeburn. 
“Ladies have odd ideas of business 


methods, Mr. Raeburn. Please sit down, 
and let us go a little farther into this 
bargain, as Miss Vivian terms it.’’ 

His voice was cool and civil, but had an 
undercurrent of hardness, even an inflexion 
of hostility. He had a difficult part to play 
here, but the stakes were high. He decided 
after one swift appraising glance at the 
Scotchman that if there were any known 
means of preventing him coming to fill the 
place at Copleys he would make use of 
them. 

“You have had experience of bailiff’s 
work,” said Stephen smoothly. 

Raeburn nodded. 

“Considerable. I was managing a large 
estate before I went to the war.” 

“Ah, you saw some war service, then?” 

“Five years of it,’ answered Raeburn, 
and from his breast-pocket drew a large 
foolscap envelope and proffered it to 
Turner. 

He wished at the moment that he had 
thought to ask Miss Vivian whether Turner 
had been appointed her trustee or guardian, 
for, of course, that would make a difference 
in his future intercourse with Turner. 

Turner laid the packet on his desk, but 
did not offer to examine the contents. 

“T would need some time to consider your 
testimonials,’’ he said, and at that a shade 
of impatience crossed Hersey’s face. 
“Doubtless you intend to remain a few days 
in London.” 

“Not a moment longer than is neces- 
sary,’’ Raeburn answered. 

“Well, I dare say I could spare time to- 
day; I must talk this over with Miss Vivian. 
Would you take a walk in the town for 
half an hour or so?” 

Raeburn immediately rose. So did Janet. 

“T’ll go out with Mr. Raeburn, Hersey. 
You don’t need me,” she said. Hersey 
made no demur, and the two passed out. 
Turner, with apparent relief, closed the 
door after them, set his back against it 
and shook his finger at Hersey. 

“Really you are a most amazing child; 
you have the faculty of getting yourself 
and other people tied up into knots in the 
shortest possible space of time. Do you 
think, now, that I am going to let you take 
an important step of this kind, a 
possibly involving your whole future, in this 
Not if | 

the 


step 


” 


fashion ? know 


“What's 


t 


matter with David 
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Raeburn?’’ inquired Hersey calmly. 
think he is a perfect dear.”’ 

“T’ve no doubt he is according to certain 
standards—Miss Ross’s, for instance. [| 
expect he’s a protégé, possibly a lover of 
hers. The Scotch are notorious for their 
clannishness, but I confess the prospect of 
seeing you and your affairs in the grip of 
Raeburn, Ross and Co. fills me with some 
apprehension.” 

“Oh, Stephen, you make me tired—very 
tired,’’ said Hersey in plaintive indignation. 
“You are hideously unjust and unfair to 
Janet! Why can’t you two agree and be 
decent to one another? She never saw or 
heard of Raeburn till this morning. Haven't 
I already explained that he came in answer 
to the letter she sent to Ballantyne’s, the 
estate agents in Edinburgh?”’ 

“You have, my dear, but that does not 
preclude the possibility of private letters 
being sent by Miss Ross to Scotland. I 
don’t suppose you supervise her corre- 
spondence? ”’ 

“T refuse to speak to you any more, 
Stephen. I’ve made up my mind to engage 
David Raeburn. He asks the most absurdly 
small salary.” 

“You’ve got as far as that, have you? 
How much did the gentleman ask?’’ 

“Three pounds a week. Ridiculous, isn’t 
ne” 

“Probably as much as he is worth. The 
Scotch are not conspicuous for setting a low 
value on themselves,’’? said Turner dryly. 
“If you’ve got as far as that I expect we'd 
better have a look at these precious testi- 
monials.’’ 

The contents of David Raeburn’s packet 
certainly surprised Turner. Probably never 
had there been more splendid testimonials 
offered by any candidate for a post. The 
writers of them impressed Turner, who was 
a snob at heart. 

The Ear! of Nethershields, whom Raeburn 
had served for three years before the war, 
wrote in no measured terms of appreciation 
of his young factor’s services, stating them 
in elaborate, even eloquent and 
also the reason why he could not re 
instate him. There were also letters 
recommendation from the family lawyers of 
the estate, and several other country 
gentlemen whom Racburn had met in the 
course of his term of office. 

“It’s a marvel that this paragon was ever 


| 


detail, 


ot 


permitted to leave Scotland,” he said dryly. 
“They're up to date, too. There’s nothing 
the matter with his credentials, I’m bound 


to admit that, but I don’t want this chap 
butting in; he’ll cut us off.” 

“How do you mean, Stephen?’’ she 
asked, and her clear eyes slightly wavered. 

“T ought to say he’ll cut me off. It’s a 
way they have, these men from the north. 
He'll take a mighty lot upon himself and 
brook no interference. But I warn him 
and you, Hersey, that I’1] not let him forget 
shan’t 
play ducks and drakes with your belong- 
ings.” 

“There isn’t anything for him to play 
ducks and drakes with, and I could see 
that he thought Copleys rather a hopeless 
We went there this morning, and, 
oh, Stephen, Jinny Wagstaffe was perfectly 
abominable, quite impudent and rude. She 
made me very angry indeed. I can’t 
think what has come to Jinny; before the 
war she was quite a nice respectful creature. 
To-day she was horrid, saying all kinds of 
things about the belonging to the 
people, and that they had as much right to 
the farm as I had.” 


that I’m one of your trustees. He 


place. 


feei 


land 


wondered Turner rose 
abruptly and walked away to the window, 


so that she did not 


Hersey why 


for the moment see his 
face. She did not connect the movement, 
however, with any embarrassment on his 


Not then. 


“Excuse 


part. 
me, Hersey, I just wanted to 
the town I’ve rather an 
important appointment at the bank at half- 
past twelve; it’s that now, I’m sorry to say. 
Will you lunch with me somewhere at one 
, and the two compatriots to 
entertain each other?” 

“No, I won’t, Stephen, thank you,”’ 
Hersey, rising, 


look at clock. 


o'clock leave 
said 
“Do you understand, then, 
that I mean to engage David Raeburn, that 
he practically és engaged now that you have 
no fault to find with his testimonials?” 

“T understand that,’’ said Stephen, but his 
expression was not one of pleasure. 

“And will you get the Wagstaffes out as 
soon as possible without undue hardship to 


them? ”’ 

“Why, of course. If you would only 
leave things to me more than you do, 
Hersey, you would be spared all the dis- 


agreeables.”’ 


“Oh, but I don’t want to be spared.them,’’ 
said Hersey brightly. “That's part of life. 
I’m just wakine up to what life really is, 
and I’m finding it tremendously interesting. 


Oh, before I go, Stephen, another quite 
wonderful thing has happened.” 
“What? ’? asked Stephen when she 
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paused. His expression indicated that he 
was not expecting to hear anything of a 
pleasant nature. 

“Janet Ross has had a legacy, quite a big 
legacy, left to her—five thousand pounds.” 

“Qh!” said Stephen briefly. “Does that 
mean that she will leave you in peace at 
Carrs Holt?” 

“Not at all. She’s going to put a thou- 
sand into the poultry and dairy part of the 
business and be a real partner. Isn’t it 
wonderful how things begin to fit in in my 
life and hers?” 

“Rather wonderful,’”? said 
Turner, but his eyes Were grim. 

Janet Ross poor and dependent had been 
a stiff enough problem, but Janet Ross 
fortified with a stout legacy of five thousand 
pounds, helping to bolster Hersey in what 
he esteemed her disastrous folly, filled him 
with rage and indignation. Altogether it 


Stephen 


was a devastating morning for Stepher 
Turner, 
IX 
Sam Collett 
INNY WAGSTAFFE was left to her 


own resources for the better part of that 
day. She waited in vain for her father 
and brother to come in for dinner, and at 


two o’clock, grumbling because everything 
had been spoiled, she cleared it away. It 
was nigh tea-time before she heard the 


rumble of the cart on the few cobble stones 
still remaining at the edge of the farm- 
vard. She did not go out to greet them, 
however, taking sullen silence, 
which from time immemorial has been the 
way of some women with men who happened 
to displease them. 

“Wherever have you been, dad?” she 
asked sharply. “I’ve been in no end of a 
fright thinkin’ somethink had happened 
to you. Has there bin an accident, and 
where’s Bill?” 

“No accident, and I don’t know where 
Bill is. In the stable, I expect; where else 
would ’e be likely to be?” he asked, sud- 
denly raising his voice truculently. “We 
want our tea. Why ain’t it ready?” 

“You'll get it when it is ready. Sit down 
there! ’’ said Jinny imperiously, pointing to 


refuge in 


the low, broad settle against the chimney 
wall. “And don’t go on makin’ a silly ass 
of yourself.” 

Wagstaffe grunted, dominated as ever by 
his daughter’s lordly way. He slipped out 
of his old greatcoat, let it drop to the floor. 
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and lurched towards 
received him gladly. 

“*Ad a tirin’ day, cold an’ ’orrid,’’ he 
said. “We stopped for a bite o’ dinner at 
The Waggon an’ ’Orses, other side.o’ Leed- 
ham Market. Tim Worrall 
four-ale, ’e does, stuff that 
man.’’ 


the settle, which 


keeps good 


fair grips a 


Ugh, you’ve been at a lot more pubs 
The Waggon an’ ’Orses_ strikes 
me!”’ said Jinny scathingly. “Sit down 
theer and ’old your tongue till I get ye a 
good strong cup o’ tea.” 

Wagstaffe had been a hard liver and hard 
drinker all his days, and Jinny’s mother had 
suffered many things from him. 

She had been a gentle, uncomplaining 
sort, and had transmitted her temper to her 
son Bill. Yet, once roused, Bill was diffi- 
cult to appease. And he had been roused 
that day by various things. Jinny waited 
his coming with impatience, and presently, 
observing that her father had dozed off into 
a sound sleep, went out of doors and across 
the yard to the stable. She heard the swish 
of a brush there and Bill hissing at his 
work. He had a passion for horses, and 
would have gone without a meal any day 
in order that any beast in his care might 
be fed. Jinny was not like that. She was 
careless and indifferent and had even a 
strain of cruelty in her nature. When her 
shadow darkened the doorway Bill stood up 
and looked round with frowning face. He 
was a short, stocky person with reddish hair 
and a pair of honest and kindly blue eyes. 
He had begun well when he came in to help 
his father after a term of quite creditable 
war service, which had jagged his nerves a 
goodish bit and made him subject to fits of 
unreasonable anger. He and Sam Collett, 
his great friend, had fought together with 
the Essex regiment, and Bill had been the 
youngest recruit the battalion. Sam, 
three or four years older, had looked after 


besides 


ge 


in 


him, and they had been through many 
strange things together. Sam _ had _ not 
escaped serious wounds, however, which 


troubled him still, and he also had suffered 
from nerve strain. 
“Wherever ’ave you and 
Bill? What a day I’ve ’ad 
“So’ve we,”’ retorted Bill shortly. “The 
kind of dav i ‘urry for agen. 
We went to the Holt first, but I didn’t go in 
thee: I carn't do 
Jinny. It ain't iv 
some'ow, 


dad 


” 


been to, 


I’m not in a 
business 
thie right 


there we 


Wiv a Woman, 


order o’ thin: 


to 
Turner.” 


From went Great 


Gobens to ’ave it out wi’ Master 


5 
- 


N 


Jinny’s face was in shadow or her brother 
might have observed her rising colour. 

“A proper man ’e is, and on our side, | 
think, though he does think we should clear 
out from Copleys. Actin’ on ’is advice, we 
went on to the other side o’ Leedham 
Market to Pickers End.” 

“Pickers End!” repeated Jinny, catch- 
ing at the word, “Is that the name of the 
new place? 

“Aye, a nice little place; not in the same 
street wi’ this, o’ course, smallish ’ouse, 
new. The squire over there don’t 
let things fall to pieces same as our squire 
did, an’ willin’ to take us at Mr, 
Turner’s recommendation.”’ 

“Oh, so we’re goin’, are we?” inquired 
Jinny, and her brows narrowed. 

“Tt’s all settled, an’ we're to go out ina 
month’s time. We come back by Great 
Gobens after we’d seen the place and ’ad 
another interview wi’ Mr. Turner—at least 
I ’ad. Dad he sat tight in the bar of the 
Crown and Anchor, an’ wild ’osses wouldn’t 
move ’im, till ’e’d ’ad his swig of beer, 
I’m fed up wi’ it, I tell you, and w’en-we 
do go to Pickers End I’m to be master, or 
I’ll ship to Canada or Australia. Me an’ 
Sam Collett often talks about goin’ off to 
see a bit of life.” 

“Tt ’ud do you both good, but I shouldn't 
like to be left wiv dad in a new place,”’ said 
Jinny musingly. “So we're tied up to git 
out in a month’s time? Well, are a 
pair o’ softies, you an’ dad. I wish you'd 
‘eard me this morning; you'd ‘a’ got a 
lesson in ’ow to speak to them wot thinks 
they're the quality and just grind the faces 
Sam wouldn't ’ave bin so soft, 


a’most 


€s 


you 


o’ the poor. 

Bill.’”’ 
“Sam talks a lot 0’ tommy rot what he 

don’t mean, Jinny—both inside the house 


an’ out o’ it-—don’t you forget it.” 
Bill was perfectly aware that his pal 
admired Jinny, which was a _ complete 


mystery to his intelligence. 

It is by no means an uncommon attitude 
on the part of brothers, whom use and wont 
possibly have dulled to their sisters’ charms. 

Bill Wagstaffe never thought about 
Jinny’s looks, nor was what she 
wore unless some particularly loud, striking 
kind of his attention. 
There ‘was no comradeship between them, 
You see that 


in some families, where the family feeling 


aware ol 


garment arrested 
and only a moderate affection 
is not strong or has never been cultivated. 


Jinny was necessary to the economy of life 
at Coplevs. If she were not there or sud- 


} 
| 


— 
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denly took it into her head to marry Sam 
Collett or somebody else it would mean 
the entry of hired help. The mere 
thought turned Bill cold. Possibly Jinny 
was aware of the hold she had; anyhow, she 
stood in no awe of either her father or her 
brother. She was good to them in a way, 
but it had to be her way. 

Warm with his exertions over the patient 
and not ungrateful Dobbin, Bill paused to 
wipe the sweat from his brow. 

“Um, but it’s warm work that, and I want 
my tea,’’ he observed, as he put down the 
rubber and the brush with which he had 
brought up a fine gloss on Dobbin’s skin. 

Later in the evening Sam Collett arrived 
on the scene. His farm marched with 
Copleys, though he had a different landlord. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered, heavy- 
jawed young man, with a low forehead, 
beetling brows, and a great quantity of thick 
black hair. His cheeks had a high colour, 
and he was considered good-looking by most 
of the girls who knew him. 

Once, indeed, Jinny had admired him 
wholeheartedly, but of late her standard had 
altered. She judged all men now by com- 
parison with Stephen Turner, always to his 
advantage. 

“Evenin’, Sam,’’ she said in response to 
his friendly greeting. “Come to ‘ear the 
news, I suppose. Well, there’s lots to tell. 
My, but we’ve had a day, to be sure.’ 

Sam was immensely interested in the pro- 
position regarding the new place, but shook 
his head over the terms. 

“Don’t you think now, Sam, that the 
quality has a mighty good cheek to turn 
us off the land what we've always been on 
as long as themselves?’’ queried Jinny, 
perching herself on the end of the long table. 
Sam nodded slowly, his eyes under his 
bushy brows appraising the girl’s attractive 
looks. 

She was the woman he wanted, and meant 
to have, though he admitted that at the 
moment the fates did not seem to be pro- 
pitious. She had once given him a kind of 
half promise, to which he intended to keep 
her; in fact part of his errand that night 
was to put a few questions of a personal 
kind to Jinny Wagstaffe. She was aware 
of it, and not sure whether she would give 
him the chance. 

“They’re fightin’ in the larst ditch,’ he 
said, with an assumption of 


great know- 


ledge. “Next generation there won't be no 
landed gentry, not as my father and vou, 
Mr. Wagstaffe, ivi known 


“What did I tell you, Bill?” asked 
Jinny triumphantly. “Now, Sam, speak up. 
Would you let a chit of a gel like that push 
you out o’ the place where you was born?” 

“T shouldn’t like it to ’appen to me, and 
I don’t reelly know what I would do, 
Jinny,’’ he answered. “But I know Pickers 
End. It’s a tidy bit of a place; you ought 
to do well there, Mr. Wagstaffe, if seasons 
be favourable and prices decent, and the 
Government keeps finger outen the 
farmers’ pie and let us get a chanst to live 
an’ pey our way.” 

In much talk of this kind, chiefly destruc- 
tive criticism of all in authority, an hour 
quickly passed. They were all early folks 
on the farm lands, and so about nine Sam 
rose and said he’d need to be going. 

“It’s a fine night, Jinny; come as far as 


its 


the end of the lane wi’ me,” he said 
coaxingly. 
“Well, I don’t mind if I do,” she said. 


“T ain’t been out to-day except to look for 
them wanderin’ creatures, 
‘ad ’appened them.” 

The moment the door closed Sam Collett 
threw his arm round Jinny’s waist and tried 
to draw her to him, but she pushed him off. 

“T won’t come a step, Sam, unless you be- 
have yourself, so there! I don’t want to 
spoon; there ain’t time fer that these days; 
got more serious things to think on. Seems 
funny the idea of movin’ away from Cop- 
leys. I don’t arf like it, 

“No more do I, Jinny gel. Fancy what 
it’ll be to me to ’ave you reet t’other side 0’ 
the county.’’ 


wonderin’ what 


Sam.,”’ 


“Tt’ll mean a motor-bike and side-car if 
you ever wants to see me, Sam,”’ she said 
“But the best thing you could do 
would be to forget all about me and take up 
wi’ other gel. 
willin’, I’ve no doubt. 
to tell you that.” 

Sam gave a queer snort of dissent and 
anger. 


saucily. 


some There’s a 


You don’t need m 


plenty 


“T ain’t got no use for anybody but your- 
self, Jinny, an’ fine you know it. Name the 
day now, an’ you don’t ever need to leave 
this side o’ the county when you're so fond 
“An dad an’ Bill in the lurch? 
You know perfectly well I can’t do that, no! 
won't, Sam; I’m sure the advice I’m 


givin’ you is the best for you an’ for me 
’ 


0’ 
leave 


so 


too.’ 


“You mean this seriously, Jinny?” he 
said; and a queer, short, hoarse note crept, 
nay leaped, into his voice 


is 
a 


“Yes, o’ course I do. You can see for 
yourself, wot wiv your mother an’ my dad 
and Bill, there isn’t an earthly chanst of us 
ever gettin’ married, It’s jes’ wastin’ good 
time for you, Sam, an’ the kindest thing | 
can do yer is to tell you to get somebody 
else.”’ 

“Then it’s true,’’? he said in such a queer, 
stifled voice that something gripped the 
girl’s heart. 

“What's true?’ she asked, trying to see 
his face, on which the white moonlight 


” 


shone, making it look rather ghastly. 
“They’re talkin’, Jinny, about you and 
that lawyer chap from Great Gobens, and 
you know what ’appens when a gel and a 
chap like thet are seen about together.’ 
“Who ’as seen us about together? Some- 
body’s been pullin’ your leg, Sam Collett.’’ 
“T’d jolly well like to think they had. 
It was Ned Craven an’ somebody else I 
needn’t name who saw you meet in Bald- 


wins Copse, not once, but twice, Jinny. I’m 
your true lover, and I’ve the right to know 
what it means.”’ 

“Tt don’t mean anything, Sam, and I 
don’t agree that you've the right to put me 
through my facings like this, Cheek, I call 
it. The world’s too full of cheek an’ 
meddlin’ with other folks’ business.”’ 

She was angry now; the shrill note in her 
voice betrayed it. 

But her anger was nothing to the con- 
suming fire which burned in the heart and 
beat upon the brain of the man by her side. 

“That ain’t answerin’ my question, my 
gel. I’m your true lover, an’ if it’s true 
you’re meetin’ that chap, I'll bash his face 
for ’im, thet’s what I’ll do, and tell him 
to keep off the grass in future.’’ 

“Don’t be a silly idiot, Sam,’ said Jinny, 
now rather alarmed. She knew the quality 
of Sam Collett’s anger, because she had 
roused it once or twice. And she very 
particularly did not wish it directed against 
her new lover, of whom she was dreaming 
now both night and day. 

“These busybodies must ’ave made a mis- 
take, Sam. The only time I sees Mister 
Turner is when he comes ‘ere on father’s 
business, and then, of course, father is "ere 
too. Could there be anythink stupider or 
less likely, Sam? You're a fool to let ‘em 
pull your leg like that, and I don’t like it, 
T assure you. ’Tain’t nice for a gel to ’ave 
gossip like that tied to ’er name, an’ them 
what respect ’er don’t pass it on.’’ 
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She thought she had made a most dignified 
and telling protest, but it had very little 
effect on Sam Collett. 

“The only thing that’ll shet their mouths 
now, Jinny, is if you an’ me get married. 
They won’t say anythink against you then— 
not in my ’earin’, anyway.” 

“If you let ‘em say it now, Sam,’ she 
retorted tartly, “you ain’t wuth ’avin’ as a 
sweetheart. I’d not let anybody say a word 
agin you. Let ’em try it!” 

It was a diplomatic stroke, administered, 
as some of the best diplomatic strokes are, 
by hazard rather than serious intention. 
Partly reassured, he passed his arm round 
her again, and held her close in a grip 
from which she found it difficult to release 
herself. Once she had liked such attentions 
and had encouraged them, but now her 
thoughts and dreams were centred else- 
where and she had no use for him. She had 
to let him down gently, however, and just 
for a moment she permitted his embrace. 

“I’m hungry for yer, lass; I carn’t wait,’ 
he said, with his lips on her hair. “Let me 
git everythink in train, and let’s git married 
on Boxin’ Day.” 

Jinny laughed and managed to wriggle 
out. 

“Oh, Sam, but you’re in a ’urry. Lemme 
go; I must be goin’ ’ome. You’ll ’ave to 
wait now till all this hullabaloo is over, 
and [ git ’em moved into Pickers End; then 
I'll have to try and put father on to the 
Widow Bodger. Bill’s suggestion. My, 
wouldn’t she keep ’im in the way he should 
go 

“Never mind ’em. It’s you an’ me I 
wants to talk about, Jinny. There ain’t any- 
thing else in the world but only you an’ me. 
Onst you thought that, too. Something’s 
come between us. If it’s that smooth-faced 
scoundrel——”’ 

Jinny put her hand across his mouth; he 
caught and kissed it fiercely. 

“Oh, Jinny, do say you love me a little 
and that you’ll ’ave me soon’s we can git it 
arranged.”’ 

“*’Course I love you, Sam, always ’ave, 
always will,’’? she said glibly. “But we'll 
‘ave to wait. Things are serious up in our 
’ouse, and I carn’t leave ’em in the lurch. 
’Twouldn’t be right. Good night, dear. 
Don’t take on, I’m not worth it really.” 

Which was the only serious and true word 
which Jinny Wagstaffe had spoken that 
night. 


«(To be continued) 
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THINGS THAT 


Ly Ker Arthur Pringle 


LIFE AS A FINE ART 


I. should get a great deal more out 

of life, and make it mean much more 

to ourselves and others, if we 
realized that it is essentially an art—some- 
thing to be Jived, not merely muddled 
through. And the art of living has to be 
learned and practised with industry and 
sense, like any other, so that mistakes and 
losses may be reduced to a minimum and 
the highest possible results obtained. It is 
curious, to say the least, that, while we 
spend ample money and strength on master- 
> we bestow 
so little studied thought on the accomplish- 
ment on which all others depend, 


ing various “accomplishments,’ 


The Philosophy of the Fresh Start 

This reflection comes home with added 
point when, once again, we are facing the 
beginning of a new year; for, surely, one of 
the first elements in the art of living is to 
take due advantage of times and seasons. 
It is all very well for prosaic people to 
protest that divisions of time are arbitrary 
and meaningless, and that the first of June, 
say, is on the same moral level as the first 
of January. There is something in us that 
dissents from any such unimaginative view. 
For every one of us life is difficult and 
complicated enough to make it worth while 
to take eager advantage of anything that 
promises stimulus and encouragement. And 
instinctively we feel that this is what a new 
vear does, All the rigid reasoning and cold- 
blooded logic in the world will not alter 
the fact that when the ordinary man comes 
to face the practical realities of life he finds 
a big place for the philosophy of the fresh 
Start. 

Without hesitation I put it to any of my 
readers who have at all felt the pinch of 
things that they often find themselves long 
ing for the chance of a new beginning, a 
turn of the road, a clean unspoiled page in 
the volume of their life. It does not matter 


what metaphor we use, the root idea is the 


same: if our life as a whole cannot become 


new and young again, we at least want th 
particular part we are now tackling to be 
full of clean fresh possibility. 

So, undaunted by the friendly banter of 
people who have an_ over-developed  sus- 
picion of seatiment, we shall be wise to 
take full advantage of the stimulus pro- 
vided by the new year, Let it be an occa- 
sion of moral stocktaking, of an all-round 
self-overhauling, which will leave us better 
equipped to meet any demands that life 
may make on us. 

What I have called the ph losophy of the 
fresh start carries with it a number of 
things, of which, for the purposes of this 
talk, IT will choose four; and it will make 
for unity and easy recalling if I present 
them as views of life taken from various 


aspects. 


The Resolute View 

First and foremost I put the resolute view; 
meaning that life demands firm purposeful 
handling, as distinct from fumbling oscilla- 
tion and uncertain driftine lpropos the 
confused welter life has become to-day, Mr. 
Chesterton says we have “not only lost the 
wav, we have lost the address.’’ And that, 
indeed, is the tragic truth about numbers of 
people : they are voyvagers without a rudder, 
travellers without a goal. 

This is where the much-abused practice 
of new-year resolutions comes and 
justifies itself. Ina general way resolution 
means backbone and definiteness: it is a 


sign that we are pulline ourselves together 


and have done wit 


h the policy of drift. But 


ake 
sent 


ious 


—and here is the rub—we cannot afford to 
be content with generalities on a subject of 
this kind. For the rock on which so many 
new-year resolutions split is that they are 
too nebulous and vague. 

I will not suggest it will be no use for 
you to say, at the beginning of the coming 
year, “I mean to be a better man”; but I 
will suggest that your resolution is more 
likely to have practical result if you con- 
centrate on certain definite objects and 
determine to accomplish them. “Resolved 
to conquer one sin” was the self-challenge 
with which Thomas & Kempis used to face 
the new vear; and that is sound spiritual 
hygiene. We all have our particular weak 
points, and it is on these we ought to fasten. 
Then our arrows will go for a definite 
target; we shall know, clearly and con- 
cretely, what we mean to do, and that will 
be half-way to doing it. 


Take Advantage of Your Emotions : 


While we are on this question of good 
resolutions there is one other point to be 
strongly emphasized. Modern psychology 
lays big stress on the danger of unused 
emotions, and this is how one of its leading 
exponents puts it: “Seize the very first 
opportunity to act on every resolution you 
make. When a resolve or a fine glow of 
feeling is allowed to evaporate without 
bearing practical fruit, it is worse than a 
chance lost... . There is no more con- 
temptible type of character than that of the 
nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer who 
spends his life in a weltering sea of sensi- 
bility but never does a concrete manly 
deed.” And this same expert in the subject 
tells us that, as a sheer matter of psycho- 
logical fact, when people really do their 
utmost to put their good resolutions into 
practice, they are all the better, even if they 


tail, 


because every true attempt carries them 
nearer the goal. In this, as in everything 
else, it is not failure that matters so much 
as Not trying with all our might. So that 
every high purpose that you really en- 
deavour to live up to leaves you a better 


nan and makes you stronger for the next 


The Short View 

Having braced yourself with firm definite 
resoluteness, you will be wise to learn to 
take the short view of life. This, I am 
aware, is an unusual piece of advice, and, 
of course, it must be considered in conjunc 
tion with what I am going to sav later. But 


> 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


i owght to have no difficulty in convincing 
you that there is a very important sense in 
which the short view of life is necessary. 
Take a man’s work, for example; and, if 
you please, see how it applies to myself as 
a preacher who has to appear before the 
same congregation twice on most Sundays 
in the year. If I put it to myself as in- 
volving the preparation of, say, eighty fresh 
sermons during the next twelve months, the 
task will seem formidable, not to say im- 
possible. But suppose I take the short view, 
as meaning the preparation of two sermons 
this and the next and the following week, 
the prospect is not so overwhelming. What 
appears hardly possible when stretched out 
in a long vista of months ahead becomes 
more practicable when taken week by week 
and bit by bit. 

And, in greater or less degree, this applies 
to whatever work each of us has to do. 
Drudgery intolerable when contemplated 
by the mile is bearable when tackled by the 
inch. If a man says to himself, “I have 
got to follow this routine and travel in this 
rut all through the years to my dying day,” 
he is hampering himself with a gratuitous 
handicap. We were never meant to look at 
the working side of our life in that way. 
When it comes to this kind of thing, a day 
at a time, with the morrow taking care of 
itself, is the golden rule. 


Take Things as They Come 

No sensible reader will interpret this as 
a sanction for a careless hand-to-mouth way 
of living. I am only emphasizing the fact 
that, if we are to remain equal to the de- 
mands of life, we must school ourselves to 
take them as they come, and not disable our- 
selves by useless worry as to what is ahead. 
Let me clinch the matter with some words 
of a modern Scotch preacher, Dr. J. R. P. 
Sclater, who has written very suggestively 
on this subject: “Here you are, in fail 
health, with a reasonable livelihood, and 
with a home and a circle of friends. Life 
is not so bad to-day. Moreover, and more 
important, temptations are masterable_ to- 
day. In most cases, and at any given 
moment, temptations are masterable. It is 
imagination, extending them into the future, 
that gives them their fearful force. To- 
day life can be lived and work can be done. 
Taken, as it were, in small doses, the thing 
can be managed. It is in little sections 
that life is given us to live. . . . Let to- 
morrow wait until to-morrow comes, and 
then meet it on the same terms.” 
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Without any sense of contradiction or in- 
consistency, | now switch on to another line 
and ask you also to take the long view. 
The mysteries of life, its calamities and 
sufferings and apparent injustices, can only 
be explained if you look ahead and consider 
how things are going to work out. At the 
moment they may “work” badly enough; 
but they may “work together for good” in 
the long run. You get a hint of that in 
looking back over your own experience. 
Many troubles and setbacks that at the time 
seemed fatal bear a different complexion 
now that you are able to see how they have 
worked out. When a Scripture writer says 
that with God one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day, he is sug- 
gesting that we shall never be able to un- 
derstand the meaning of providence, and all 
the puzzling things that happen in this 
strange world, until we are able to take the 
long view that at present is possible only 
to God. 


Look Ahead 

This, if you think of it carefully, is not 
a glossing over difficulties or an attempt 
to palm you off with false comfort. 
ning the careers 


In plan- 
of your children, in your 
business enterprises, and in life generally, 
you recognize that things can only be judged 
in their total range and full development. 
The long view is one of the vital elements 
of a reasonable faith, which recognizes that 
life must be given time before it can reveal 
its true meaning. Only in this way can we 
see things in their right perspective. 

Nor can any of us atlord to ignore the 
long view in relation to our own self-dis- 
cipline. None of is altogether proot 
against the appeal of immediate advantage 
or happiness. When a temptation comes, 
promising “cash down,” so to speak, in the 
way of pleasurable reward, we need every 
weapon in our 


us 


armoury. And the weapon 
of foresight will not often fail us. Suppos- 
ing we yield, how will the consequences 
work out; what shall feel like as time 
goes on? Most of would have been 
spared a great deal of remorse and misery 
if we had taken counsel of the old-time 
moralist and had remembered the end. Here 
is distinctly a department of life where to- 
day cannot do without to-morrow. 


we 
us 


The wise 
forward look is a fine specific against moral 
disaster. 


I am only too patently in touch with 
present-day needs when I go on to insist 
on the necessity for the cheerful view. 


Under any circumstances cheerfulness is 
trernendously important factor in moral 
hygiene, and the latest psychology is mak- 
ing us realize more than ever that “a merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” Cer. 
tainly we owe it to ourselves and others tr 


a 


cultivate and dispense happiness in every 
possible way. 
day. 

You may say, with things as they now 
are, with the continued slump in business 
and the undispersed clouds of social and 
international trouble, where is there room 
for cheerfulness ? 


And never more so than to- 


Are we asked to stimu- 
late fictitious laughter and to go about with 
hypocritic smiles ? 

Of course, that is not the kind of thing 
I mean. I am not advocating the ostrich- 
policy or the sprinkling of the ugly facts of 
life with complacent rose-water. But there 
is a manly cheerfulness which is in harmony 

, with the Christian spirit: an outlook that, 
while not disregarding the forbidding side 
of things, concentrates with faith and cour- 
age on the hopeful side. We have it on the 
authority of Baron von Higel that for its 
formal canonization of 
Catholic Church requires, 


a Roman 
other 


things, “the note of expansive joy, however 


saint the 


among 


melancholy may have been his natura! tem- 
perament”’—a delightful human stroke that 
pushes through all sectarian barriers. 

It rings true to healthy religion and gives, 
as it were, the final touch to our prepara- 
tion for the new Instead of entering 
on it depressed and melancholy, and there- 
fore already half-beaten, let us “put a cheer- 
ful courage” on and talk and live as though 
we really believe that it was Christ who 
said, “Be of good cheer; 
the world.” 


year, 


1 have overcome 


The Quotation 
A happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five-pound note. He 
is a radiating focus of goodwill; and thei 
entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lit.—R. LL. STEVENSON. 


PRAYER 
S we enter on another year, may the 
memory of past victories over difficulty 
and temptation nerve us to face future struggles; 
and may the remembrance of past failures warn 
us against new dangers. Take from us all need- 


hep 
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THE 


less and unworthy fear; and help us, in all that 
lies before us, to be of good courage and play the 
man; believing that as our day, so shall our 
strength be. 
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HERE is hardly a rook colony in the 

country which is not accompanied by 

its noisy train of jackdaws, and one 
cannot help feeling that the partnership is 
anything but beneficial to the rooks. But 
there the jackdaws are inseparable if un- 
invited guests, and though they join up with 
the rooks in passing to and from their feed- 
ing haunts, the two communities generally 
spend their home lives a little distance 
apart. Their tastes as regards nesting 
quarters are not quite the same, and while 
in one rookery near my home the rooks 
occupy the topmost branches of the elm 
forest, the jackdaws, year after year, lay 
claim to the walnut grove which the wood 
overshadows, rearing their broods in the 
hollow trees, which certainly afford the most 
comfortable nesting quarters. In another 
case I have in mind, the jackdaws nest in 
h look down on a large 
rookery, and from this point of vantage the 
cunning little birds are able to keep a very 
close watch over the domestic affairs of their 
neighbours. 


the high crags whic 


A Witty Thief 

Now every jackdaw is a thief, and a witty 
thief, but some are wittier than. others. 
Certain of them, indeed, develop what might 
be called kleptomania—indeed, few jack- 
daw clans are without their kleptomaniac. 
These individuals become so accustomed to 
keeping a weather eve open for a chance of 
slipping in and slyly profiting by the exer- 
tions of others that, in course of time, they 
become the professional thieves of their 
community, and, indeed, lose the art of living 
by honest means. Not only do thev rob the 


rooks, but they rob their own clansmen, till 
at length the community rises and turns 
them out. All] right stealing now and then; 
quite praiseworthy to slip in when another 
fellow’s back is turned, for he should not be 
such a fool as to turn his back, but when it 
comes to doing nothing else but thieving— 
even a jackdaw colony cannot stand that! 
One spring I had a small jackdaw colony 
under close observation, and coming to know 
their respective breeding nooks in the face 
of the cliff, I became, as it were, acquainted 
with the respective individuals. This little 
clan, like every other, had its super wit, and 
albeit the whole country was littered with 
suitable nesting materials, I do not believe 
that this bird obtained a single twig of 
which her nest was composed by honest 
means. It would have been just as easy to 
do so as to steal, but she preferred to steal. 


In the Shadow—Watching 

So, when all the rest of the community 
was bustling, she would sit at the shadowy 
entrance of her cranny—watching. Now 
and then she would dart forth, to shoot into 
a crevice owned by another jackdaw and re- 
appear almost immediately, a stick or a 
trailing mass of moss in her beak. Home 
she would dash with the trophy, but some- 
times she was caught and chased with much 
chipping and chattering 


g,,Whereupon, gain- 
ing her own threshold, ‘she would face 


about, all beak and bristles, ready enough to 


stand up for the rights which elsewhere she 
did not respect. At other times she would 
descend to the rookery and watch from the 
low bushes, and if ever I saw a jackdaw 
heading home pell-mell with two or three 
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rooks swerving and plucking at its tail 
feathers, that jackdaw was sure to vanish 
into the cranny which belonged to the thief. 

She was the popular member of 
her clan, and the most disreputable. Her 
very appearance stamped her for what she 


most 


“ As the wolverine climbs he sets the bells 
ringing 


was—the shiftless idler and the thief ot her 
lot, for her wings were shabby and her tail 
feathers were split. No doubt the day 
would come when her fellow-colonists would 
finally tire of her presence, and, like the 
bank beaver which becomes a bank beaver 
because he is too idle to add his contribu 
tion to the city dam. she would be driven 
out by her fellows to live a solitary tife. 
What masonic system there is among the 
wild folk I do not know, but of this I am 
sure—that the outlaw is not accepted by any 
new community till it has proved itself 
worthy of becoming a member. 


Take Advantage of the Rooks 

All the jackdaws habitually steal from 
the rooks, and I have often observed how 
they put the companionship of the rooks to 
good account. Here is food to be had, and 
the rooks are hankering to be at it, but fear 
to make the dash. rook, 
bolder than the rest, down and 
annexes a portion, to fly off immediately. 
Nothing happens, so the second bold spirit 
descends, and still the coast is clear. Then 
down swoops a veritable swarm of jackdaws 
to clear the boards, and by the time the 
other rooks have made up their minds that 
the place is safe, there is nothing left. So 
the jackdaws watch the rooks, leaving them 


Presently one 
swoops 
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to test the ground, but immediately they are 
sure that the coast is clear they go right in 
before the slow-moving rook masses have 
Anyone can see this kind of 
thing for themselves by placing a crust of 


decided to act. 


bread near the house during a wintry spell. 

Turning now to the wild beasts—I have 
known individual hedgehogs to acquire the 
habit of living by their wits. Prickles is by 
nature a slow-moving and not particularly 
witty beast, and one cannot quite picture 
him as the astute criminal. Still, we must 
bear in mind that the hedgehog of the dusk 
and the darkness is a very different beast 
from the one we know by the daylight hours 


Criminal Hedgehogs 

Rabbit catchers have often a good deal to 
put up with from criminal hedgehogs, as the 
one which has learnt what the rabbit catcher 
is about and has acquired the art of follow- 
Ing the man’s round is apt to prove a most 
from snare to snare 
he goes, and woe betide the rabbit which he 


abominable nuisance. 


finds with a wire noose tight about its neck. 
Thus he will rob set after set, and I have 
seen a guilty hedgehog, disturbed in the 
dusk, pick itself up and run off almost with 
the quickness of a rabbit. 

The trap robber is, however, world-old, 
and in cold countries where animals are 
trapped for their fur he presents one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the profes- 
sional trapper has to contend. Once having 


learnt the trapper’s round, which usually 


follows the frozen streams and_ rivers, he 
will follow the tracks of the man’s snow 
shoes from place to place, robbing every 
trap of its bait or of the fur-bearer it con 
tains, Hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
valuable fur are spoilt each year by these 
professional thieves of the woods, among 
which may be classed the sable, the bear, the 
mink, the skunk, the fisher, and_ the 


wolverine. 


The Notorious Wolverine 

Of these the wolverine is most notoriously 
the thief and loiterer of the woods. No 
creature is so universally detested by woods 
men, no creature so cunning and so difficult 
to trap as this 
And the man who, for weeks, has endured 
the torments of seeing the choicest fur laid 
waste in his traps, may some day return lo 
find his cache squandered by the same 
active thief, and himself suddenly face to 
face with starvation. 

Uptold 


professional trap robber 


numbers of woodsmen 
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WILD FOLK WHICH LIVE BY THEIR WITS 


perished miserably in the wilds owing to the 
activities of this animal, for the wolverine 
which takes to following man is sooner ot 
later bound to find his stores. And nothing 
will keep the creature out. He will gnaw 
through wood as thick as a man’s thigh in 
order to gain the contents of the cache, so 
the Indians store their food in the branches 
of the trees, and to every branch they 
attach a train of sled bells. So, as the 
wolverine climbs, he sets the bells ringing, 
and promptly falls to the ground, for he 
cannot tolerate that sound. Yet if he be 
sufficiently hungry he may return. Fresh 
meat can be hidden from the forest thieves 
by making a hole in the ice and leaving the 
meat to freeze just below the surface, but 
dry foods cannot be cached in this way. 

No wonder the wolverine is hated by 
white man and Indian alike, for he costs 
more in the way of human life than any 
other wild beast in all the wilds of the 
North. The Indians of the barren lands of 
the Labrador, for example, are entirely 
dependent on the great herds of caribou 
which pass through their land in the late 
autumn. Lying in wait along the recog- 
nized migrating routes of the caribou the 
Indians kill numbers of them, caching the 
meat all along the line as they follow the 
herds. But the hated wolverine strikes their 
line of caches, and following from one to the 
next he defiles each in turn, so that not 
even a starving dog would eat after him. 
So the Indians find themselves foodless with 
the terrible winter still ahead. 


The World’s Worst Animal Thief 

Foremost among the world’s animal 
thieves, then, comes the wolverine, but he 
is only just second to the wolf. The 
wolverine robs the wolf, the wolves rob each 
other and man. The wolf which becomes 
trap thief may prove every bit as bad as a 
wolverine, for he can travel far and fast, 
and he is possessed of good eyes, which the 
wolverine is vot. Like so many creatures 
of the dense thickets, the wolverine cannot 
see very well, and this, accompanied by an 
insatiable curiosity, often enables the 
trapper to outwit him by trading upon his 
short-sightedness and his desire to know. 
But there is no trading upon the wolf which 
has become a robber. 

Wolverines seldom exist where wolves are 
not, for they depend chiefly upon the wolves. 
Watching for the latter to make a kill, the 
Wolverine awaits a favourable opportunity of 
defiling the carcass, so that no other creature 


will touch it, and he has it to himself. But 
there are wolf packs which have learnt the 
art of robbing man, and in Alaska certain 
famous packs have from time to time become 
the living horror of the areas over which 
they ranged. Not that they would attack 
man himself—they are too wise for that— 
but such was their boldness and their swift- 
ness that no supply of food was ever safe 
from them. The Indians “bury” their dead 
in the trees in the hope of leaving them 
secure from the wolves, but not even the 
red man’s dead are safe from the pack of 
professional raiders. 

So in the great plains there are jackals 
which attach themselves to the human 
camps, and which, for all their cunning, 
may sneak into the cities at night time to 
plunder and lay waste. Such jackals know 
well the safe range of rifle fire, and be- 
coming conversant with man’s ways they lie 
in waiting for the trains of the voyagers, 
whom they follow as gulls follow the ships. 
In some parts of the world one must ever be 
on the watch for these wild thieves, among 
which the hyena must not escape mention, 
for the hyena will sneak into camp any 


~ & 
**Not even the red man’s dead are safe from 
the pack of professional raiders 
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night in the hope of picking 
dainty—such as a saddle ot 


up some little 
a pair of old 


boots. 
But, after all, one need not go so far 
afield in search of accomplished thieves 


among the wild folk. Red Reynard of our 
own island is thief and parasite enough, 
though, of course, we cannot count the 
raiding of hen houses as among his criminal 
acts. Such activities are the nature of the 
beast, but let us sift out the ways of Rey- 
nard a little further, let us follow him into 
his own home life, and see what part he 
plays in the lives of the wild folk about him. 

Not far from my home there is a big 
badger warren, and year after vear one 
vixen or another thrusts her unwelcome 
presence upon the quiet badger folk. She 
takes possession of one of their main en- 
trances, and in the den below she rears her 
litter of cubs with ail their filth, and noise, 
and stink. 


An Unwelcome Lodger 

We must first know how cleanly a beast 
Mrs. Brock is ere we can realize how un- 
welcome a visitor Mrs. Reynard must be. 
The badger loves to keep her home scrupu- 
lously clean. No food ever carried into 
the burrows, nothing unclean is left there. 
The very bedding is changed every few 
nights, and at regular intervals the burrow 
is given a most remarkable spring clean 
from top to floor. 

Yet so much do the badger folk love peace 
that they accept Mrs. Reynard with all her 
unpleasantness their mansion rather 
than take the trouble to turn her out, but 
sometimes—perhaps once in five years—a 
fox cub is found dead, brutally done to 
death by no other than the badger folk. 
Then certain loud-voiced “sporting 
people demand that the badgers be smoked 
out, dug out, massacred in some way, but 
little they know how sorely the patience of 
Mrs. Brock have been tried ere she 
took her silent, moonlight vengeance upon 
those who have made her life 2 burden. 

For, not content with soiling and defiling 
the badger’s home, Mrs. Reynard will even 
follow her ‘slow-moving, slow-thinking 
hostess in the hope of profiting by her hunt 


ing. 


1s 


into 


may 


The badger is an expert digger, and 
when she digs up a rabbit « 


vo.e 


ra 
burrow more of its occ upants bolt than she 


wate! 
is likely to catch underground. So Reynard 
Waits in attendance to pick up the bolters ; 
but, not content with this, she watches het 
chance, snatches the food from Mrs. Brock’ 


very jaws, or nips it up instantly should she 
lay it down. Similarly, when Mrs. Brock 
goes to her cache she is almost as likely as 
not to find it empty—save for the familiar 
and now hateful taint of Mrs. Reynard, 
Small wonder then that once in a while the 
badger kills an occasional fox cub, but we 
must bear this in mind, that where there 
are badger dens foxes thrive and multiply, 
but where there are none foxes are hard put 
to it to hold on te existence. In many parts 
of the world, indeed, foxes have faded out 
of existence save where there are badger 
So the fox 
sponges upon the badger, and puts the work- 
ings of these peaceful and industrious beasts 


earths to afford them sanctuary. 


to her own good account. 


The Thieving Rat 

There is another thief ever present in our 
lives, the the world’s animal 
thieves, and withal the one which takes the 


greatest of 


heaviest toll of human life—the house rat. 
We all know at least a little about their 
ways—their habits of food hoarding, of steal- 
ing from one another, the stealth and clever- 
ness of their movements, and how they 
distribute themselves with wonderful cun- 
ning in accordance with available food 
supplies. That the rat is a thief and a 


clever thief who knows well his guilt we 
are aware, for he lives by his wits during 
six months of the year and anyway he can 
for the remaining six. 

But even our great cities harbour many 
more rats during the winter months than 
during the summer, for in early spring the 
desire wande1 the rat 
Then, indeed, they launch forth 
their pioneers to seek out new territory, to 


to comes upon com- 


munities. 
find new lands of promise. Some, swarming 
about wharves, join the ships and put out to 
sea. Others follow the course of the river, 
the mud-flats, 
and 
out before them. 
Here they establish themselves to live among 


swimming, running 
till 


woodlands 


along 


swimming, green meadows 


fragrant open 
the wild folk as they have lived among man 

—as thieves, and traders, and profiteers, and 
murderers. 

So, finds her 
home invaded, her store robbed, and herself 
when the 
feathered 
her during the 
tecth and of the 
few days ago was living its underground, 


many a rural water-vole 


a homeless vagrant summer rats 
mother dies 
at the 


but 


arrive, and many a 


dark hours 


beast 


on nest 


claws which a 
unclean life in the heart of a neighbouring 


How fat in its lifetime I 


a rat travel 


city 
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do not know, but I have known one, 
by following its tracks, to travel over 
a mile in a single night, and | have 
seen their runways, as deeply trodden 
as human paths, round the waterfront 
of many a lonely Highland loch, miles 
from any human habitation save, per- 
haps, the humblest of mountain sheal- 
ings. So they distribute themselves 
for the summer months, but by early 
winter they are all back under the 
floors of the pigsties and in the 
sewers. 

The sea also has its thieves and its 
parasites, so many and so strange that 
we cannot even start upon them; but 
we may at least mention the pilot fish, 
which accompanies the shark and lives 
upon the remaining scraps, and is so 
highly developed as a parasite that 
nature has seen fit to provide him 
with a powerful sucker. By this he 
attaches himself to the body of the shark, 
and so receives free locomotion, or what the 
Americans would call “free gas,” in addi- 
tion to free board. So faithfully does the 
pilot fish attach himself to his giant friend 
that I myself have seen a shark drawn out 
of the water with his attendant pilot fish 
fast to him—so fast, indeed, that it required 
a powerful wrench to tear them off. So they 
preferred certain death to desertion. 

But the pilot fish, though a parasite which 
lives by its wits, at least does something to 
pay its way, for he is the shark’s pilot, and 
similarly the jackal which attaches itself to 
the old tiger guides the tiger to the kill in 
return for the pickings. 


The Hoarding Habit 

The term “thieving” and “thief” are 
generally very loosely used when applied to 
the wild folk. The jackdaw which stole the 
sticks from his friends was certainly a thief, 
and he knew it, but the bird or beast which 
steals from man is under a very different 
heading. All birds and animals in which the 
storage habit is strongly developed are apt 
to pick up anything strange which attracts 
them and to poke it into a hole, though their 
ideas may be so thinly formed that in their 
efforts to hide the treasure they lose it irre- 
trievably, 

The magpie, the jackdaw, the jay, the 
raven are all habitual storers of food, and 
by man they are regarded as tbe most 
thieving and mischievous of wild birds, 
while among beasts the same applies to the 
Wolverine, the wolf and many others. Mis- 


** When Mrs. Brock goes to her cache she is almost 


as likely as not to find it empty’ 


chief 1s an entirely useless trait against 
which Dame Nature sets her face, and when 
the wild folk turn to what may seem to be 
wanton mischief they are invariably 
prompted by an instinct, however remote its 
bearing may seem, which is designed to 
play some useful part in their lives. So my 
tame squirrel which ever and anon insisted 
on stufting hay, dusters, or any other articles 
which came handy into an old rain-water 
spout doubtless had some idea of utilizing 
the hole for nesting purposes—once he had 
completed his necessary insurance against 
being flooded out, and the terrier which 
scratches up the newly-planted geranium 
bed has a definite notion harking back from 
his wild ancestors—that of burying food 
against a time of hunger. 


Curiosity the Cause of Trouble 

Again, in the more intelligent animals, 
curiosity is an endless source of mischief. 
It is curiosity that bids the monkey tear the 
lady’s bonnet to pieces—not a useless desire 
to destroy, and so we need to be cautious 
ere we come to condemn any bird or beast 
as mischievous or destructive. As we have 
seen, the forest has its genuine thieves and 
loafers, its scapegoats and its ne’er-do-wells, 
some the victims of circumstance, others 
appointed by Dame Nature as her parasites, 
her eavesdroppers; but in none of her 
criminals is the moving spirit that of malice 
or evil memory. It is the desire to live by 
the road of least resistance, and we need not 
penetrate into the woods to see the finger- 
post pointing. 
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KING, 


The Passing of the Bottom 


Drawer 
By Dora J. Owen 


HE fashion for a 
seems to be as extinct as the dodo! 
Nowadays all the  miultitudinous 
etceteras of a household are supplied by that 
colossus of 


bottom drawet 


modern commercialism—*“ the 
stores.’’ 

A bride need, as formerly, to 
give her persona! attention to every detail 
of the new “The 
everything, even to the marking of house- 
hold linen with the thrilling new 


does not 


home. stores” sees to 

name! 
Yet even so recently as ten years ago, in 

the days when I myself was married, it was 


usual for an ] 


engaged girl of leisure to 
devote much time to sewing for the bottom 
drawer, In those 
lays the collection of one’s house linen did 
not entail a rush during the few 
weeks preceding the wedding. One stitched 
methodically and leisurely and folded away, 
with infinite 
article. 

[ would not be without the memories 
attached to my own personal bottom drawer, 


Good old bottom drawer! 


hecti 


satisfaction, each completed 


and if one happens to be at all skilful with 
a needle, time devoted to sewing to this end 
is also profitably spent, 

Household linen | embroidered in pre 
married days shows no sign of wear and 


tear, whereas those shop-bought articles, in 


use the same number of years, are 


‘ now 
much darned and repaired. 

Is there not besides a sentimental value 
attaching to the contents of a 
What tender memories are 


not interwoven in fine fabrics ? 


b ttom 


drawer ? there 


Articles in the bottom drawer are like the 


tiny garments a woman makes for her first 
born; their value is beyond material reckon- 
ing—they are sacrosanct. 

Hallowed by the spirit of romance and 
emblematic of one’s love. Once set apart 
from the wear and tear of everyday life— 
an untried, unknown quantity 
in time the 


they become 


very “lares and penates” ot! 


one’s homestead. 


Woman’s widening sphere of mundane 


interest may, in part, account for the 
present-day neglect of the cult of the 


“bottom drawer.” 
them; women 
have broken the fetters which bound them 
to the within 
living memory, was their predestined lot. 

Modern 


Times alter and we with 


narrow existence that, even 
mothers refuse to support a 
custom that tied young girls to the task of 
sampler making—a process as useless as it 
that seems to have 
purpose than to teach a 


was tedious and one 
served no better 


stitch that might be without 
undue eyestrain acquired in half an hour. 
day, in addi- 


tion to this misdirected industry, a girl was 


easily and 
In our great-grandmothers’ 


expected to employ a good deal of time in 


making or embroidering articles for her 

mother’s house. 
In the happy event of becoming engaged, 
1} tl needle went 


however, all the work of her 


to furnish the bottom drawer with articles 
trousseau and with 
household effects for use in the young lady’s 
future 


of underwear for the 


home. 


To-day, 
jumper is a 


even ubiquitous 


the modern 


knitting the 
matter in which 
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maiden studies her own inclination, and one 
wonders what that emancipated young 
person would have to say to a mamma who 
expected six or seven hours a day to be 
devoted to needlework ! 

Exploring an ancient house the other day, 
I came across an interesting old tapestry ; 
in the corner of this monumental of 
embroidered stitchery appeared the modest 
inscription : 


relic 


be the guide 
And the work will abide. 
“Mary Holte, spinster LN. 
“A.D. mdccxliv.” 


This tapestry 
quality, and such an example of feminine 


was worked by a lady of 


industry among the leisured class stimulates 
a train of thought suggestive of 
customs in general conditions 


altered 


and of lite 


for women 
No enlightened woman of to-day would 
wish to see her daughter bound exclusively 


in particular. 


to the sedentary occupation of needlework, 

yet I am inclined to think the swing of the 

pendulum has carried us too far 

in the opposite extreme 
It may that the 

so often apparent in the women of 


be restlessness 
to-day is in part due to rapid de- 
in the art of needlecraft 
among the leisured classes. And it 
occurs to me that women who man- 


cline 


age to combine the advantage of 
both the old ol 
things ultimately get the best out 
of lite. 

In 
immensely soothing occupation. 


and new. order 


an 
As 


a nerve sedative, smoking is a poot 


moderation needlework is 


substitute for sewing or knitting. 
It is true that multitudinous in- 
terests absorb the ener- 
to of achieve 
ment in one particular sphere. And 
the woman of outstanding ability 


too often 


the detriment 


fies, 


is right exclusively to specialize on 
some particular branch of important 
work, 
of 


worse than cultivate the neglected 


At the same time, the girl 


average intelligence might do 


art of needlework. 

\nd in the instance of an en 
gaged girl, she could not employ 
her needle to more useful purpose 


than sewing for the bottom drawer. 

Even the mere male can partici 
pate in the “put 
ting by” for the future home, fot 


entailed in 


“In our little hall stands 


the bottom drawer, sensibly conceived, does 
not exclude the collection of odds and ends 
long before the complete scheme of furnish- 
ing has matured. 

An antique picked up here and there, 
trifles of china, glass, or plate as they may 
happen to come within one’s grasp. 


The History of a Chest 

[In our little hall, for instance, stands an 
chest which holds tor me a fictitious 
value—probably because we came by it in 
those magic days of early betrothal and in 
manne 


oak 


this 

Travelling by tramcar one day through 
part of the in a moment of 
time we espied that chest standing forlorn 
on We alighted from the 
car at its next stopping-stage, and retraced 


a poor town, 


the pavement, 


our steps, finally to buy the chest from a 
shop whose keeper made no pretensions to 
the trade of an antique dealer. It was a 
frankly second-hand establishment, and the 
wares, if I remember rightly, even embraced 


old clothes! 


an oak chest... 
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To this day my ignorance to distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious in old furni- 
ture leaves me doubtful if the chest was 
aoapinngerategpd even worth the forty shillings 
or so we gave for it! But I do know that 
it has given me as much pleasure as if it 
were a genuine Cromwellian coffer worth at 
least as many pounds. 


Of this transaction not the least vivid 
remembrance is the expression on an out- 
raged parent's face when, in all its dust 


and dirt, 
home! 


the chest was delivered to my old 


A Wholesome Clean 

Never before can that oak coffer have 
suffered so drastic an ordeal in its scrub- 
bing and disinfecting as it underwent before 


A Small Maid’s Room, Simply Furnished 


What! Hot and cold water laid on for a Maid? 


(See neat page.) 


it was suffered to be harboured in my 
mother’s house! 

There hangs, too, above the chest, a 
picture which was also bought in our 
engagement days: a really good coloured 


reproduction of Frank Dicksee’s 
Dame Sans Merci.” 

The framing of this picture was, at the 
time, a point of momentous interest. Scorn- 
ing the dealer’s suggestion of a gilded 


“La Belle 


frame, we took it to a sympathetic art 
metalworker, who carried out my 
tion in hand-worked metal. 


sug ges- 


An Artistic Setting 
The verse of which the picture is sugges- 
tive is hammered on the dull copper frame, 
and reads as follows: 
**] set her on my prancing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery’s song. 
KEATS. 


My 


those 


artistic sensibilities were 
young days, 
to ftrame 


immature in 
and were there occasion 
such a picture to-day it might 
perhaps receive different treatment! But I 
am very sure, this lapse of time, I 
would not cither re- 
frame that picture nor 
part with it. 

What does 
its unaltering face not 
conjure? In_particu- 
lar the visits to and 
trom the dingy work- 
the friendly 
metalworker. The less 
salubrious back streets 
of Birmingham, which 
thither, 
paved with gold, and 
the 


alter 


Visions 


shop of 


led us were 


atmosphere was 
pregnant with an en- 
chantment I cannot 
capture to-day any- 
where near the en- 
vironment of a city. 
So it is with each 


and every stick of fur- 
niture or piece of pot- 
tery that my man and 
Well, why not? I collected in those 


halcyon days. 


An Indestructible Halo 

After ten years of married life I 
not to be asked to label each out of a 
multitude of wedding gifts with the name of 
its donor! Yet 
“lares and penates,’’ 
value or not, call up a 
picture of and 
and all surrounded by 


halo. 


would 
care 


collected 
intrinsic 

mental 
eal h 


our pel sonally 

whether of 

distinct 
and 


indestructible 


time place, are 


an 
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The Maid’s 
Room 


THINK the business man or woman 

would feel decidedly ill-treated if con- 

demned to spend all his or her spare 
time in the office, with practical equipment 
instead of comfort, no pleasant outlook, and 
a dreary sense of never getting away from 
work. Yet this is exactly the fate of the 
domestic servant who lives in and is ex- 
pected to pass her evenings in the kitchen 
among the pots and pans. 

A daily paper recently ran a competition 
for the best letters on domestic service from 
mistresses and maids. It seemed to me very 
significant that not one maid complained of 
her pay, and few of the long hours; but nine 
out of ten were scathing on the subject of 
uiferior accommodation. The kitchen, day in 
and day out, with interluded nights in some 
shabbily furnished attic: that was the burden 
of their cry. 


A Genuine Grievance 

In some respects there is little doubt that 
maids are indulged nowadays and that sym- 
pathy is rather due to the mistresses; but in 
this matter of accommodation | think that 
in a majority of cases resident servants have 
a genuine grievance, and one that their 
employers could) remedy without much 
difficulty. 

In large, old-fashioned kitchens there is 
ample space to turn the room into a cosy 
sitting place when working hours are over. 
A pretty tablecloth can emerge from a 
drawer to cover the workaday deal table, 
and a comfortable folding chair with a 
cushion can be put near window or fire. The 
domestic servant works longer hours than 
most people, and her job is of a kind that 
makes for physical fatigue, so she is surely 
entitled to take her ease for an hour or two 
at the end of the day. 


A Place of Her Own 

In a kitchen of this size, too, some place 
should be allotted to her for her own things, 
so that she need not run up and down to 


her attic every time she wants reading or 
sewing. A big drawer which locks is much 


A Plea for Thought 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


appreciated, for she likes her little privacies 
as much as her employer; and an inexpen- 
sive little bookshelf can well hang on the 
wall for her library volumes and her pet 
novelette. 

There is, even with all this, the quite 
considerable psychological drawback of 
spending one’s leisure in one’s work sur- 
roundings. And in the case of the modern 
small villa, where the kitchen is often re- 
duced to little more than a scullery in size, 
there is absolutely no room for both com- 
forts and equipment. 


Tackle the Maid’s Bedroom 

Then why not tackle the maid’s bedroom, 
and make it, like that of the wage-earning 
girl who lives in a hostel, into a bed-sitting- 
room? This is by no means so revolu- 
tionary or sO expensive as it may seem at 
first sight. 

Furniture suitable for combined rooms is 
now made in great variety, and is no more 
costly than ordinary bedroom fitments. Nor 
is a large room necessary. If the house- 
wife studies the methods of hostels, she will 
find that the narrowest hall “slip” can be 
converted into a cosy bed-sitting-room by a 
skilful choice of small furnishings or of 
those which combine two uses. Gaiety and 
harmony are much more important than 
costly woods or elaborate finish. 

“But what about heating?” I hear the 
housewife of the slender purse anxiously in- 
quiring. In summer, of course, none will 
be needed. In winter a gas fire (or in 
small rooms an oil stove is ample) can be 
provided, and, burnt in the evenings instead 
of the extravagant kitchen range, will prove 
an economy and not an expense. In modern 
houses fitted with gas or electric cookers in- 
stead of coal ranges, the maid’s bed-sitting- 
room will solve the vexed problem of how 
to keep her warm in winter. 

And there is no doubt that she will be 
much inclined to come to—and stay with— 
a mistress who recognizes her natural desire 
for a pretty and cheerful little place of her 
own, 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


BY THE 


EDITOR 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE 


The Outcome of a Story 
HAVE been reading with great interest 
the opinions of my readers on the stories 
in the October number of this magazine. 
I asked readers to tell me on a post card 
just what they thought of the stories in that 
issue, and quite a lot of people responded. 
I cannot say how valuable it is to me to get 
opinions like this. Indeed, how is one poor 
man to edit a magazine successfully unless 
every now and then he gets glimpses into 
the minds of his readers and sees how far 
his judgment and their taste coincide? The 
first and longest story that issue was 
“Conscience Money,”’ by Jennette Lee, and 
I fully expected a great deal of criticism 
and doubtless some disapproval. 
certainly, aroused much interest, 
number of readers 
ciated it was far 
found fault with it. 
The story, it 
with a prominent 
fifteen years, has been secretly “borrowing” 
small amounts from the offerings at his 
church in order that he may make life easier 
for his wife. The time comes when it is no 
longer necessary for him to do this, and he 


in 


The story, 
though the 
thoroughly appre- 
of those who 


who 


in €xXcess 


be 


church 


will deals 


who, for 


remembered, 
official 


begins- equally secretly to repay the 
money he has “borrowed.” His wife, how 
ever, discovers his secret, and whilst say 
ing nothing to him about the matter, also 


secretly tries to repay by adding “conscience 
money” to the offertory. Finally, 
conscience work, and 
of the officials of the church 
and confesses, This is a very brief outline 
of the but it quite sufficient 
those who read it when it appeared. 


A Weak Point 
Now I am 


the man’s 


gets to he calls a 


spec ial meet ing 


story, is for 


glad to find that quite a 


> 


) 


number of my readers 
point in the tale. 
his purpose by 


detected one weak 
Henry Seymour effected 
’ putting of the money 
straight into his pocket whilst counting the 
offertory in the vestry. As many of my 
readers point out, this would be impossible 
in practically all churches 
for two more to 
never one. This 
novelist has to be, 


some 


, as the custom is 
the 
how 


collection 

shows careful a 
and it is also a comfort 
to know that in real life this story could not 
have happened just as the writer depicts it. 
Whether it was unreal in any other way was 
for my readers to judge, and many of them 
have dwelt critically and honestly with the 
situation. An Irish reader writes 


or count 


“No man 


could be a regular attendant at Divine 
Service for fifteen years and not know he 


was a thief.” I am Of 
all detestable crimes, surely nothing could 
be worse than stealing from a church offer- 
ing—unless, perhaps, it 
ing innocent children. 

commit either of these 


inclined to agree. 


would be defraud- 


That any man could 


crimes and not feel 


reei 
the prickings of conscience seems to me 
incredible, 
Like a Watch 
That is the matter as it appeals to me 
Doubtless most of my readers will say the 
same. Yet the fact remains that one simply 
cannot dogmatize in this way. The truth is 


that some people's conscience tells them one 


thing, whilst that same organ in other 
people works differently In the short 
editorial on ‘he first page in that number 
I likened conscience to a watch that needed 
timing and continual regulating keep it 
true and correct. I received an indignant 
rejoinder to this from one of mv readers. 


was no human-made 
and regulating, 


Conscience, he claimed, 


affair needing instruction 


= 
is 


but a God-given light that could not be 
wrong and which should be obeyed without 
question. That sounds all very well; but 
is it true? History says no. We have the 
precepts of Christianity so ingrained into 
our moral life that we accept without ques- 
tion the notion that religion and morality 
are necessarily allied—if not the same. If 
you are a religious man you must not steal 
or lie. That you would accept as an axiom. 
It is no such thing. It is an achievement- 

a stupendous advance in the history of 
religion in the world. I believe we owe the 
close alliance between religion and morality 
to those old Jewish prophets whose stern 
revelation of the new truth we listen to on 
Sundays without any idea of the startling 
character of the message as it appeared to 
them and their old-time audiences. Man's 
conscience had to be educated up to the 
standard of knowing that it was wrong to 
offer his children as sacrifice to the gods, 
wrong to bring offerings to God on the 
Sabbath and cheat his neighbour next day, 
wrong to borrow money from the collecting- 
plate. The dictates of conscience are con- 
tinually changing, Doubtless, in the matter 
of our treatment of our servants, for in- 
stance, it has advanced considerably from 
the Victorian era. 

Even to-day people’s consciences are very 
queer in their interpretation of what is per 
missible and what is not. To steal from the 
collection plate is, in the eyes of most 
people, a damnable offence. But to defraud 
a railway company does not seem quite so 
bad; whilst to get the better of the Inland 
Revenue authorities by understating one’s 
sources of income seems a_ positively 
meritorious act! After all, conscience is a 
very human and fallable affar, so, no doubt, 
the author of “Conscience Money” is right 
in trying to teach us toleration and_ the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins, 


A Case from Real Life 

I have said, following the corrections of 
my readers, that it is a comfort to know 
this story could not have happened in real 


life. I will qualify that. More impossible 
things happen in real life than even in the 
impossible fiction of the day. As a matter 


of fact, at the church I attended as a boy 
years ago a case of that nature arose. One 
of the deacons—the Sunday-school superin 
tendent, if I remembet aright— took money 


rom the collecting-plate systematically and 
for years without being found out. I do 
not know quite how he managed it: not, 
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presumably, in counting the money, but, I 
think, in carrying the plate from the church 
into the vestry. (Why did not Jennette Lee 
think of that?) I do not know what that 
man’s conscience had to say about the 
matter all those years. I think he must 
have had a bad time of it. Anyhow, he did 
not face the matter out as Henry Seymour 
did. I rather think his theft was discovered. 
Anyhow, one day he disappeared from his 
home and business, leaving a note confess- 
ing all. I remember how I, as a boy, was 
shocked inexpressibly. The recollection 
came to me that the previous summer I had 
met him at the seaside, in the sea, and that 
he had tried to teach me to float. I was 
horrified at the recollection that that man 
had touched me. I still feel that that man’s 
sin was an awful one not merely because 
of the actual theft, but for the stumbling- 
block it made for young people and those 
weak in the faith. The church took no 
action, It was a moot point whether the 
culprit should be tracked down and prose- 
cuted, thereby exposing the scandal to the 
world, or whether silence and forbearance 
were more Christian. They decided to do 
nothing. 


Where Punishment Followed Theft 

In another case I know the sinner did not 
escape so lightly. The matter is recalled 
to my mind when, just occasionally, I pass 
in some London street a man who once was 
held in high esteem. He is but the shadow 
of his former self—literally, for he had been 
a stoutish figure. He passes me without a 
suggestion of recognition, He may not 
know me. I know him. 

The story goes back fifteen or more years. 
P was a leading figure in one of the 
provincial centres. By business he was a 
Government official, holding a position of 
much responsibility, entailing the handling 
of a good deal of public money. Apart from 
that, he held high oftice in the church, muni- 
cipal and Sunday-school affairs, not merely 
of his town, but of the whole of that pro 
vince. It appears that 
been “borrowing” money from the sums left 
in his charge, always with the idea of pay- 
ing them back ultimately. By some means 
he had been able to do this for years with- 


¢ 


for years he had 


out detection; but a rigorous audit was in 
progress, and he realized that, by a certain 
date, the whole of the money supposed to 
be in his keeping would have to be produced 


or accounted for to the Government auditor. 
There followed a frantic and_ pitiable 
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attempt to raise the deficit. Friends were 
canvassed, prominent people besought for 
help; but the amount raised was not suffi 
cient to make good the loss. The day before 
the facts would come to light P- walked 
over from his office to the police station and 
gave himself in charge for appropriating 
trust funds, 


A Better End? 
It was, of course, not open to the public 
officials to take the line of the ofticers of 
Henry Seymour’s church. P Was tried, 
convicted, and served his term of imprison 
ment. 
evidently sought forgetfulness and a new 
start in London’s wide city. So it is I see 
him on rare passing in the 
street, mutely asking not to be recognized, 
but to be left at peace to work out his salva 
tion. Whether that is a better end of the 
story than Jennette Lee’s or the other one 
I have told I leave it for my readers to 
judge. There is an idea commonly held that 
punishment—imprisonment or what not 
atones for a sin. A says: “I sinned. 
I was punished. I have paid the penalty 
and am clear.” If that is so P 


He was released in due course, and 


some occasion 


man 


must be 


a happier man than Henry Seymour; cer- 
tainly a more self-respecting than 
who just disappeared nevet 
atoned. 


“Let Him Cast the First Stone!” 
And so we put Henry Seymour and P— 
and A-—— in the pillory, and condemn or 
pity them according to our lights. But the 
three of them, and the great army of men 
and women who have sinned greatly and 
been found out, are not really people of a 
different from Perhaps | 
was a bit of a prig in being so _ horrified 
because A My excuse 
is that I young, and the 
are cruel in their judgments, 
one of us but 


order ourselves. 


had touched me. 


Was very young 


There is not 
too, 


could say: have 


defrauded, or injured, or cheated.” Or, if 
in our extreme rectitude we cannot say this, 
perhaps the confession that ought to be 
found on our lips is: “If I have not stolen, 
or lied, or defrauded any man, | 
uncharitable, hard. 

virtue by its coldness has 


have been 
My very 
frozen the 
and weak; my very rectitude, by its narrow- 
ness, its harshness, its failure to take 
account of the struggles and temptations of 


merciless 


others, has been a stumbling-block in the 
way of the fallen. It is true I have not 
sinned like the woman at the feet of Christ, 
but I have 
Pharisee 


sinned more deeply, like the 
harsh condemnation awak- 
wrath of the Master Himself. I 
have lacked love, which is the greatest sin 
of them all.” 


whose 
ened the 


So we will cultivate charity. 


Bad Morals—but Sheer Love 
Mrs. Editor, years ago, when doing “war 
work” in the City, met an Irish girl, im 


pulsive, wayward and loving as an Irish 
girl can be. She came to our home and 
for months we saw her frequently. After a 


time she confessed to us that the name unde1 
which ehe was working was not her own; 
indeed, that she had lived for 
Russia, and was married to a 
there. Bit by bit we 
liar, a loose liver 


years in 
Russian out 
found that 
if not something worse 
Yet one Christmas Eve she walked for miles 
to carry an unwieldy toy as a present to our 
little child— for Decent peopl 
may well throw up hands of scorn at that 
little Irish girl, but I remember that Christ 
gathered round him women just such as her, 
and of one of them He “He that ts 
without sin amongst cast the 
first Neither do I condemn thee 
Go and sin no more 


she was a 
love. 


sheer 


said : 
vou, let him 
stone. 


A NEW ETHEL M. DELL STORY 


In the February number of THE CORNER MAGAZINE, published on Janu- 

ary 7th, will commence a new four-part story, “ THE MONEY MONSTER" 

by ETHELM. DELL. This story is appearing exclusively in the CORNER 
MAGAZINE, 
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a Egyptian Room 

} T is a strange thing for an old soldier commissionaire. There are between fifty 

ut who was in Egypt himself in the and sixty of us commissionaires always at 

5 ‘eighties to be spending his time, for the Museum, and other men are drafted in 

se a few months at least, with the mummies at holiday times from our corps. You can 

les from the old Nile. A biggish change it is distinguish us from the police because we 

bul from Egypt—what I remember of it—with wear peaked caps with the royal crown 

pl its yellow sand and black mud and floating worked in gold in front, and we have the 

hat cabbage patches, to the polished floors and letters “B.M.” on the collars of our gilt- 

rist pickle jars of the British Museum. I buttoned coats. We are, nearly all of us, 

er, wonder whether those old fellows who lie old soldiers of the wars before the last 

r 1S stiff and straight in their @lass cases, never great War, though our wars seemed great 

the so much as snitting at the cake of naphtha- enough at the time, to be sure. Some of 

ee lene (to keep the insects away) in the corner, us, you may notice, have a dangling sleeve, 
are the distant ancestors of the soft-eyed and some walk with a limp, and we can, 
folk I remember in Egypt forty years ago. if we please, wear ribbons and medals and 
There are times when I feel like telling produce our pension papers. 

: these swaddled gentlemen that, along with You will find me sometimes in one 

- my friend the late Sir Garnet,' I had the gallery and sometimes in another, for we 


pleasure of meeting their relations during like a change now and then, and we can 
the time we were stationed at Cairo and generally get it if we make an application. 


afterwards when we were moved south to At the time this article is written—though 
Waidi Halfa to singe Osman Digna’s beard. possibly not when it is read—I am in one 
Perhaps, if I did tell them, they would of the six Egyptian Rooms, making sure 
reach a wizened finger out of their bandages, that the Egyptians don’t spoil the visitors! 
With a nail stained like a meerschaum pipe, On the whole, having had a good many 
and shake it at me. But more likely they different patrols in the Museum, I find the 
would take it Ivine down, as they take I gyptian Rooms suit me better than any- 
everything else where else. You see, I am of a sociable 
I am the man in the corner, provided disposition, and, though it sounds funny to 
for in the Civil Service Estimates as the sav so, the mummy rooms are the most com- 
Wate panionable and lively of the whole block. 
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Two thousand a day come to the 
Museum, and nine out of ten of them want 
to see the mummies first thing. And that 
just shows the artfulness of the people who 
planned the galleries, for they have stowed 
away these mummies at the very farthest 
corner, so that have to see some- 
thing else of the museum to get to them; 
in fact, they have to trudge on and on 
through the vases and the coins and medals 
and the gold ornaments and the terra-cottas, 
and by the time they have got to the 
mummies they are almost dead themselves, 
and the mothers off the children’s 
heads, and the children have lost whatever 
desire they might formerly have had to be 
educated. 

Some people wonder why there should be 
policemen as well as commissionaires in 
the galleries. 


visitors 


Visitors 


snap 


The commissionaires belong 
to the Museum itself, whereas the police 


He would hurry Onkhappes 
off to Bow Street 


only belong to it in the same sense as they 


belong everywhere else. They have thei 
beat in the Museum just as they have it in 
If, for instance, I saw the 


mummy of Onkhappe, who according to the 


Holborn outs! le 


board was a musician in the something 
dynasty, get up in his coftin and strike a 
visitor over the head with his flute, TI should 


simply whistle for the nearest policeman to 
come and arrest the offender, and he would 
Onkhappe off to Bow Street and 
explain to him on the way that whatever 
may have been the !aw under the Pharaohs, 


hurry 


he is now a subject of King George and 
must take the consequences. 

We have twenty-seven policemen at the 
Museum—an inspector, two sergeants, and 
twenty-four and whistles and 
dresses for fire-hose practice are all found. 
1 am told it costs £13,000 a year to guard 
the British Museum, without reckoning any- 
thing for the branch establishment at South 
Kensington. We have neve 
turbance, except when the suffragettes were 


constables 


had much dis- 


around, and then we did have to keep two 


eyes open. I could show you yet the marks 


on the glass cases where the ladies chipped 
them. It beats me how, even if they had 


wakened up the Sheps-Shep-seshet 
(twenty-sixth 
helped them to get the vote. 
visitor who, 
Portland 


Lady 


dynasty), she could have 
Then 


before my 


there 
was the 
smashed the 


time, 


vase. The vase was 


worth £1,000, and he smashed it into a 
thousand pieces, each worth a_ pound. 
Didn’t like the look of it, he said. Didn't 


They had 
such was 
could not 
vase, only for 


hold with those Grecian figures. 

him up before the magistrate, but 
the law at that 
punish him for breaking the 


time that they 
breaking the glass case which had contained 
fined the cost of tl 
and there was 


the vase. So he was ie 
glass SIXty 
an end of the matter, 
been an end of the 
one of our skilled staff cont 
it what all the king’s horses and all he 
king’s 
Dumpty. 


case shillings 


and there would have 


vase, too, except that 


men could not for 

We commissionaires have a more comiort- 
able job than the police When we are 
From ten to six (ort 
from two 


voes, We go. 


done, we are done. 


five in the winter), and 
When the publi 


four or 
on Sundays. 


But the » is never done. 


policeman’s 


Constabulary duty continues at the Museum 
night and day. If you came here on the 

har 
prowl in the dead of night, perhaps 1 


search of some pretty trifle for your mantel 


Th the 
piece, you would hear, every two hours, Ul 


police patrolling the ga leries, and see tl 
Their hollow 


to 


1¢ 


gleam of their oil 


a 
tread gives no chance for the mummies 


Nekht-Heru-heb, 


amps. 


enjov their night’s rest. 


the husband of Ta-Nefer-hetep, has been 
lisele 

heard to say that it is as bad as when [ttl 
Heru-netep-Tef-f was born, and he had to 


get up three times in the night to make the 
bottle ! 

But you would be surpi sed, 
the whole day in I] 
what a hush there is, in spite of the crowds 


if you spent 


these galleries, to find 


by 
Sr 
Ve 
mil 
= 


of people who pass through them. People 
never do go shouting about a museum, but 
here they sink their voices to a whisper very 
often, and quite a number of the men take 
off their hats. After all, death is a solemn 
thing, and there is a great dignity about 
dying, whether it happened yesterday or 
three thousand years ago. On the other 
hand, there are some people who like to be 
funny and ask you for the name and address 
of the undertaker, or say that it isn’t a 
patch on Madame Tussaud’s, or that they 
prefer live circuses to dead ones, Then we 
poor janitors are offered suggestions—the 
sort that 1 should not care to take to Sir 
Ernest '—for instance, that we should have 
a film showing how they built the pyramids, 
and that there should be musical selections 
at intervals on Egyptian reeds. 

Judging by the questions that are asked 
of me, some people must think me an 
encyclopedia. Did the Egyptians always 
use bronze for their scythes? Is that the 
right way to spell “ushabti”? Have we got 
the mummy of the king who was drowned 
in the Red Sea, or have any of his chariots 
and horses been recovered? As a matter of 
fact, I don’t know much about it, but I do 
point out to people that this is the mummy’s 
head, and these are his, her, or its feet, and 
that the arms ought to be at the sides. Then, 
if they still persist with their questions, I 

them to come and look at the oldest 
man in the world, who has been crouched 
up there in his tomb, so they say, for at least 
ten thousand years. At least ten thousand. 
Might be more, And while they are gazing 


tell 


at him, horror-struck, I slip away. 

It was Tut-ankh-Amen who acted as a 
first-rate advertising agent for the Egyptian 
galleries. Before he was discovered things 
were rather slow, but when mummies 
became a live subject in the newspapers 
people suddenly remembered that there were 
mummies to be seen at the British Museum, 


‘Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, keeper of the Egyptian 
ind Assyrian antiquities 
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By fhe time they have got to the mummies 


they are almost themselves 


and here they flocked. Some of them came 
actually expecting to find Tut-ankh-Amen 
here already, and were mightily put out 
when they found that they could not, after 
all, make his acquaintance. I remember 
one old lady asking me whereabouts Tut 
was, and when I said we hadn’t got him, 
she said “Tut” twice. She was quite indig- 
nant—indignant with me, as though I ought 
to have gone and fetched him!—and she 
said it was just like the unenterprising 
British, and she supposed Tut would go to 
America along with all the pictures and 
things. 

Some of the visitors are really quite un- 
complimentary. It was just the same in 
Nineveh when I was there, and in Ephesus, 
too. All the time I have been here I don’t 
think I have heard one nice word said about 
the British Museum, or a bit of appreciation 
of all the work that goes on behind the 
scenes. People must imagine that all this 
crockery discovers and arranges itself. They 
don’t realize that we have four hundred 
people always on the staff of the Museum. 
The old Museum a back number? I like 
that! It is one of the most up-to-date places 
in the world. Of course, the visitors don’t 
mind me hearing their uncomplimentary 
remarks. They regard me as a piece of the 
furniture or an uncatalogued exhibit. I am 
thrown in to give scale and proportion, as it 
were, like the foot-rule which is put in the 
photograph to show the size of the vegetable 
marrow. “This (recumbent) is Man as he 
was B.C. something or other. For contem- 
porary Man (seated), see the commissionaire 
on the stool opposite.” 
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Yet the public are not ungrateful. There 
used to be in the Museum a notice stating 
that it strictly forbidden to give 
gratuities. The notice was printed in Eng- 
lish, French and German, During the war 
the German version was rubbed out, | don’t 
quite know why, except that some people 
couldn’t bear the sight of the German lan- 


Was 


guage. The notice still appears only in 
English and French, with some of the 


German lettering appearing faintly through 
the paint. 
can only read German, and who do not come 
within the scope of this order, who insist on 
pressing tips upon us, and there are a whole 
host of them. Of course, we never take the 
tips, except that perhaps at Christmas-time 
we may relent a little and just stretch a 
point in order to oblige. 

Apart from answering the questions of the 


It must, therefore, be people who 


British public, my principal duty is to 
prevent children from running about the 
galleries. We have to be strict with the 


kiddies, but, al! the same, they do lighten 
up a museum, Fancy them coming to ask 


me for cigarette pictures, and the British 


Museum a_ place 
where you are not 
allowed to smoke 


even outdoors with 
in a hundred feet 
of the portico! But 
it does come over 
me sometimes to see 


merry little girls in 


with the kiddier 
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We have fo be strict 


bright summer frocks gazing at that basket 
ful of gristle, which is all of what remains 
of that man who is 
lifted 
mothers to see him: 


ten thousand vears old 
They are fathers and 
‘] found a little gir] 
one day crying because the poor old chap 
hadn't had a 


coach and _ pair. 


up by then 


proper funeral hearse 
One rather 


neolithic man to get up and make a protest 


and 
expects this 


against being publicly exposed in this way. 
Some- 
body was proud of his chestnut hair, o 
which a lock is left. 
when he came with a ring. 

Yet I don’t know. You get philosophical 

as I suppose vou would call it 
spend the whole day in the mummy rooms 
I think I shall be quite satisfied if, in ten 


I suppose somebody loved him once. 


f 
Somebody blushed 
when you 


thousand years’ time, as much remains of 


me as remains of him, and I don't 
think I shall resent it if 1 am surrounded 
by mas and pas on Bank Holidays, 
only I should like them all to know 
that in the days of my flesh I was hand- 
somer than in the days of my embalm- 
ment. 


after have’ been 


ing the boards on the cases and learning 


Sometimes, study 
them by heart, I go home, taking with me 
fifteen daily newspapers which visitors have 
heen good enough to hand to me, and I 
doze over the fire while the missus does het 
sewing, and I dream that in ten thousand 


years’ time there is a board above my 
remains something to this effect: 


the Windsor 
in bitumen. 
Evidently a 


“Mummy 
dynasty. Preserved by steeping 
Date about A.D 
person of royal rank, shown by the device 
of the royal crown on his cloth head-dress 
and by the initials ‘B.M.’ (standing fot 
‘Britannic Majesty’) on his His 

remains were found among many others, 

all of them of date than 
his own, and belonging apparently to 

a different civilization. He must have 

been regarded as a man of particula 
after 
so long an interval, to this ancient Val- 
halla. Possibly, as he lived at the be 
ginning of the princes did 
not think it unbefitting roval rank 


to have 


belonging to 


1930 1950 


collar. 


much earlier 


distinction to have been added, 


time when 
then 
serious occupations, he was a 
diligent antiquarian, and it was thought 
to be more appropriate to bury him here 
the tombs ot contemporary 
rovalties at Windsor.” 

How’s that for the old soldier of the 


seventeenth ? 


than in 
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The Duties of 
an Executor 


By 
Helena Normanton, 
Barrister-at-Law 


An executor’s job is a thankless task—vyet who could refuse this last 
office to a departed friend ? 


HERE are few things in life more 

onerous and disagreeable than acting 

as an executor. It is certainly one of 
the duties which can well come under the 
designation of that beautiful but ill-used 
word “piety.’’ Life provides most of us 
with opportunities to render services to those 
unable to appreciate them, such as to very 
young children, the absent and the dead. 
It speaks well for human nature that there 
appears to be a never-failing supply of 
good-natured people willing to undertake 
profitless engagements of duty and friend- 
ship. Of such is the kingdom of guardians, 
trustees and executors. 


The First Step 

The first step of a man or woman who 
knows that he or she is the executor or 
executrix under the will of someone who has 
just died is to ascertain if there is a co- 
executor or co-executrix to act with, and if 
so to get into touch at once and remain so. 
The first duty arising from the position is 
to arrange for the burial or cremation of the 
deceased, unless, of course, the dead friend 
has died in war, at sea, or under such other 
circumstances that it has become unneces- 
sary. In certain circles and with certain 
types of persons a funeral is regarded as an 
occasion for an orgy of display and profuse 
expenditure, and there still prevails a 
current delusion that mourning may _ be 
lavishly ordered by relatives and paid for 
out of the dead man’s pocket. But the law 
makes the executor, not the surviving spouse 
or relatives, the sole arbiter as to the 
funeral, subject in some ways to any direc- 
tions the deceased may have left as to his 
funeral, <A testator, however, has more 
power over his property than over his poor 
mortal remains, and whilst it might be legal 
for him to direct that the whole of his 
wealth might be spent, for example, in pro- 
viding a costly memorial to himself 
exceeding in costliness any other tombstone 
in the Churchyard of X” (to quote one 


‘much 


3 


testator of a few years ago), he might leave 
eccentric or illegal directions as to the 
disposal of his corpse, and, as no one can 
legally own a corpse, the executor might 
in some cases be quite wise and right to 
disregard such instructions. No doubt it is 
highly unpleasant for an executor to have 
to put his foot down on such occasions as 
extravagant funerals. But that is just the 
sort of thing that executors are for, and 
when the first outbursts of grief are over the 
widow and orphans will usually be grateful. 

The executor must concurrently obtain 
possession of the will, or else satisfy him- 
self that it is in proper custody, such as that 
of himself or of the family solicitor, until 
it becomes proper to part with it. Simul- 
taneously he must make it quite clear to the 
family of the deceased, or those living under 
his roof, that nothing whatever of the dead 
man’s property may be meddled with or 
disposed of in any way. Old servants, 
friends and relatives are only too fond of 
possessing themselves at such times of un- 
considered trifles, guise de souvenir, 
memento, alleged death-bed gifts, and the 
like. If anyone unlawfully meddles with 
the property of a dead man, or affects to 
dispose of it, he is said to be an executor 
de son tort, and he makes himself personally 
liable to replace the value of whatever may 
be lost to the estate. 


Prelude to Probate 

It is commonly supposed that the first 
thing an executor does is to obtain probate 
of the will. But before that necessary step 
can be taken four documents must be lodged 
with the Probate Court. They are: 


1. The death certificate of the deceased. 
2. The will of the deceased. 

3. The estate duty account of the deceased. 
4. The executor’s affidavit to No. 3. 


The third is a statement of all the assets 
and the liabilities of the deceased. It has 
to be rendered on a form supplied for the 
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purpose by the Inland Revenue authorities. 
There are these forms appro- 
priate to different circumstances obtainable 
at request. The first 
deceased’s assets and liabilities can be only 
a provisional one often, but it is 
possible later on to file one or more further 
corrective aftidavits and make the suitable 
adjustments then found The 
executor simply has to swear on his first 
affidavit that it contains to the best of his 
knowledge and belief everything required 
to be included, and to promise that he will 
account for any further property of the 
which may later into his 


several of 
estimate of the 


very 


necessary. 


deceased 
hands. 


come 


A Complicated Account 

Preparing the estate duty account is often 
a horrible job. The vast majority of people 
do not keep very systematic accounts, and 
thus the poor executor is often reduced to 
the thankless position of a sort of Sherlock 
Holmes. The only thing to do is to put 
one’s self mentally into the dead 
shoes and methodically go into and over his 
affairs and dealings. First go through all 
his papers and his there are 


man’s 


accounts —if 
any. Ask his bankers to state if they hold 
any Apply to 
them also for his passbook, requesting that 
it be made up and ruled off to the date of 
death. The balance (or overdraft) 
then go into the liabilities). 
Cheques drawn by the deceased but left un 
presented must be cancelled, and usually 
become liabilities of the deceased's 
The brokers and 
the testator may either hold some securities 
for him or be able to furnish useful informa 
tion as to his affairs. 

If the man was in business, a 
balance-sheet made up to the date of death 
must be prepared or procured; if he was a 


securities of the deceased. 


must 


assets (or 


estate. 


accountants, solicitors of 


dead 


partner, a copy of the articles of partner- 
ship must be obtained, and from this it will 
be gathered how to ascertain any deceased 
partner’s share. 

The widow, near relatives, friends, and 
sometimes even servants may know different 
facts about the whereabouts of different 
chattels, etc., of the deceased. For instance, 
of his might be out upon 
loan, and the servant who sent the goods 
might be the only one who knew where they 
were dispatched. 

Write to or see everyone to whom the 
dead man might owed money, but 
make no rash promises to pay any accounts 


some property 


have 


until you are sure, firstly, that the claim is 
genuine, and, secondly, until after probate 
and yourself are duly satisfied that there 
will be enough balance wherewith to pay in 
full all the man’s liabilities. It is 
usual, except in quite tiny estates, to adver- 
tise in newspapers for claims against them, 
giving fair time within which statements of 
such must be sent in. This step exonerates 
the executor from awkward claims which 
after he has distributed the 


dead 


may come in 
assets, 

The open an executor’s 
bank found in the 
house of the deceased and upon his person 


executor should 

account with the cash 
or in his desk, etc., and should pay into that 
account all further payments accruing. An 
inventory and valuation must be made of all 
the household and personal effects of the 
deceased, pictures, jewellery, horses, cars 
and so on, An apparently reasonable valua- 
tion will be accepted by the Inland Revenue 
for small Where they are larger 
the services of a_ professional 
probate are advisable. Agricultural property 
must be specially and separately valued. 


estates. 
valuer for 


The Question of Investments 

As to the investments of the deceased, the 
easiest course to follow in large estates is 
to employ a stockbroker to value them. A 
certificate could sent in showing 
exact value upon the day of the 
death. If, 
securities is a short 
are all those quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
procure a copy ot a new spapel stating them 
of the date of the 
pute their value in the 
Give the value of each share at 


then be 
thei 
testator’s however, the list of 


one, and if the stocks 


testator’s death and com- 
following way. 
the lower 
price plus one-quarter of the higher price 
1.e., if a share was quoted at Lioo- £104, 
return the value as f1o1. 

All interest, rent or dividends which have 
come in since the date of the testator’s death 
and which are still coming in are no longer 
income. They have become capital. The 
executor is therefore powerless to allow the 
family or the heir to touch a penny of such 
until after probate has been granted, and 
this rule always seems very harsh to the 
survivors, Unless the executor is $0 
foolishly generous as himself to make ap 
advance, a loan must be arranged with 
bankers or solicitors if circumstances are 
very pressing. 

Certain gifts inter vivos and donations 
included in the 

knows of any 


mortis causa have to be 
account. If the executor 
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THE 


DUTIES OF AN EXECUTOR 


such he will do well to consult a solicitor 
about it. 

When these four documents are lodged, 
the estate duty must be paid on the amount 
disclosed by this account. 

This often proves a great difficulty. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that pro- 
bate of the will cannot be granted until the 
estate duty is paid... Sometimes the account 
which the executors have opened for the 
estate will cover the amount, and, if so, then 
they can simply draw a cheque for it. 
Frequently, if the heir-at-law is short of 
ready money, the bankers arrange a loan. 
Many testators nowadays insure against the 
heavy inroads of death duty and so relieve 
their heirs and residuary legatees, but the 
disadvantage of this plan is that it penalizes 
the present possessor for the sake of future 
ones, who may or may not be worth the 
sacrifice which heavy annual premiums 
entail. 

The law applicable to the money 
passing upon will or upon intestacy which 
arises from insurance policies is similar in 
principle to that applied to all other per- 
sonal property, and in straightforward cases 
there is nothing special to be said about it. 
If difficulties arise between the company and 
the executor they are matter for expert 
legal consideration. 

When the duty has been paid, then pro- 
bate is granted. This means that an official 
copy of the will, sealed by the Court, is 
returned to the executors. Upon it is stated 
the gross value of the estate and the amount 
of estate duty paid. 


When Objection Arises 

Sometimes it seems advisable, especially 
if disputes as to the validity of the will are 
feared, to prove the rule im solemn form. 
In that case all parties interested are cited 
to appear in Court. The witnesses are 
examined upon oath as to their attestation. 
If probate has only been obtained in the 
common-form way just described (by mere 
deposit of documents), it is possible that for 
thirty years some interested party may 
require the executors to prove it in solemn 
form. 

Upon occasions the grant of probate is 
objected to by an interested party. If so, 
he lodges a caveat with the Probate Court, 
and then the one who desires to prove the 
will has to give notice of his application 
to the one who lodged the caveat. The 
caveator must then appear and state his 
objections, Probate cannot be granted until 


seven days after the death of the tes- 
tator, 

Probate obtained, the 
troubles of the executor are by no means 
over, He must next collect in all the pro- 
perty he has described to the Inland 
Revenue, and realize such parts of it as may 
be necessary. For instance, he must not 
carry on a farm or a business for longer 
than a year unless he has been expressly 
authorized to do so in the will. Otherwise 
the law will hold him responsible for all its 
losses, whilst the profits in any case will 
not belong to him however much his 
capacity may have increased them. He 
must pay all the expenses of the funeral 
and any debts. Very often he will have to 
break up a household and discharge ser- 
vants. Two months is considered a reason- 
able time for this, for although servants 
have no legal claim for even a day’s pay 
after the master’s decease, in practice they 
are given a month’s notice. The next duty 
is to deduct his own out-of-pocket executor- 
ship expenses and then make a rough calcu- 
lation as to whether the estate will satisfy 
all the legacies, bequests and desires of the 
will, Suppose a man leaves by will 
£10,000 and zx fact only £8,000. In such a 
case legal advice becomes necessary. Very 
broadly speaking each legatee, etc., would 
have to take eight-tenths of what was 
nominally left him, but the executor would 
not be wise to ignore the possibility of 
special exceptions. But if he is sure that 
the, estate will bear its burdens, he next 
pays off the specific legatees. The residue 
is for the residuary legatee or as the will 
directs, 


having been 


Clearing Up 

An executor is allowed a period of a year 
to clear up an estate. 

The final step, always supposing that the 
poor executor does not by this time find 
himself involved in a lawsuit in Chancery 
to determine the proper construction to be 
placed upon some phrase in the will, is for 
the executor to ascend once more to the 
surface of the troubled waters and breathe 
again. In less metaphorical words, he 
should present to the persons entitled to the 
residue an account of all his dealings with 
the estate and should insist upon taking a 
full discharge from them.... Every legatee 
ought to be deeply grateful to him for all 
the (usually gratuitous) labour involved. If 
he gets out without making an enemy for 
life he is lucky. 
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Problem 
Pages 


A Question of Trust 
HAVE a question from a young wife, 
the answer to which I have pondered for 
quite a lengthy time. Here, briefly, is 
the story. 

The bride, who is now only twenty-three, 
was left £5,000 by her father. The sum, 
over which she has sole control, is advan 
tageously invested in various securities. 
The husband, who is a young professional 
man, wants to borrow half his wife’s capital 
in order to embark on an enterprise which 
he believes will be extraordinarily remunera 
tive. The wife writes: 

““ It seems so mean to refuse, especially as | 
am so much in love with my husband. I should 
so dislike our happiness to be clouded. The 
trouble is that I do not think my husband's 
business judgment is good, and as my father 
worked hard all his life, and left his money 
to me in the hope that I would use it wisely, 
I feel that I ought to hesitate before coming to 
a decision. It is not as if my husband were in 
any want, as his income and mine are sufficient 
for all our needs. At the same time, if I refuse 
I am afraid my husband will be very much 
hurt, and we shall achieve our first serious dis 
agreement. Please let me have your opinion.” 

After looking at this problem from every 
possible point of view I have come to the 
opinion that my correspondent had _ better 
refuse her husband's request. Even suppos 
ing that this young couple take the view that 
what belongs to each belongs to both, it 
would be surely preferable to regard the 
little fortune as something to be reserved for 
an emergency, or perhaps for the best pos 
sible education for any children of the mar- 
riage, or for provision for old age. As the 
money is already well invested it would 
seem a great pity to touch it. Frankly, | 
think that only a very selfish man would 
care to urge such a request against his 
wife’s obvious reluctance, and the failure 
of a scheme undertaken by a man _ with 
little business judgment would lead to a 
far more serious disagreement than a 
gentle, sympathetic refusal of the money. 
I have noticed again and again that people 
are far more careless with easily borrowed 
money than with money of their own. The 


fact that my correspondent’s father left 


Goodwill in Marriage—Domestic 
Service—Extravagant Housekeeping 


By Barbara Dane 


this money to her unconditionally implies 
some trust in her judgment, and the best 
thing she can do is to trust that judgment 
and leave her money undisturbed. 


Goodwill in Marriage 

Is it possible to build happiness from the 
wreck of a once happy marriage? 

This is the problem of “Elsa.” It is, 1 
fancy, the problem of very many women. 
If circumstances arise which make cither 
the man or the woman an easy victim of 
temptation, if, with discovery of some 
trivial or serious disloyalty, there comes a 
sense that all that was once blessed and 
beautiful has been lost, is it possible to 
begin all over again? 

I think that with goodwill it is possible 
to do anything. So often it happens that, 
suffering under some grave wrong, some 
insult to our love or to our pride, we act 
like children and punish ourselves in the 
hope that we may so punish others. 

“Elsa,” understand how you feel. I 
think, my dear, that you are not at all 
“wicked,” only very human. But it is 
plain that you want your husband and that 
he wants you. It is plain that whatever 
else you have both lost you have not lost 
goodwill. In any marriage at any time that 
is important, perhaps the most important 
of any quality ina husband or wife. Sup 
pose that vou leave your husband? True, 
that as a successful concert singer you can 
earn your own living, make your own 
friends, have your own life. Your pride 
may be satisfied if you take such a step, 
but I think your heart will be hungry. 
After the first few weeks of freedom it will 
not make vou any happier to know that 
you exiled your husband from a happiness 
that might have come to you both. I feel 
so very sure that if you can be big enough 
to forgive vour husband, making your for- 
eiveness really generous permanent, 
you will both of you attain happiness once 
more: it will be the greater, having been 


made perfect by suffering. 


“Maggie” in Real Life 
I feel I must call you “Maggie,” you 


3 


gt 


ou 


who, writing from a London suburb, sign 
yourself “A. L.” 

' [I suppose that most of my readers have 
seen or read that most exquisite of all 
Barrie’s plays, What Every Woman Knows. 
You remember how Maggie Wylie longed 
for charm. “It’s a kind of bloom on a 
woman,” she said. I dare say I have not 
quoted the words accurately, but at any 
rate they are near enough to the original to 
convey what Maggie meant. And my Lon- 
don reader, who has become engaged to a 
man whom she describes as much more 
interesting and clever, and certainly better 
educated, than herself, is torturing herself 
because she lacks charm, and wonders if 
some day some brilliant, wonderful woman 
will come along and take her future hus- 
band from her. Well, “A. L.,” if you had 
given me your full address I should have 
been happy to have sent you Barrie’s play, 
because | think you would have found com- 
fort in it, and amusement, too. My abid- 
ing faith is that most of us, having known 
the best, invariably come back to it. Do 
you not observe yourself how often people 
who have strayed for one reason or other 
from their early beliefs in Christianity even- 
tually come back? I think that if you 
marry this man, give him your best and 
most shining love, he will always come 
back to it, however often he may be tempted 
to enjoy a cheating resemblance of it else- 
where. One would wish for every married 
couple a long enjoyment of a perfect love, 
a union of happiness without a shadow. 
I have tried to accept your fears as real, 
and to consider you as a woman _ with- 
out charm. But, after all, who is the best 
judge? Very often it is those who are least 
conscious of their own attributes who have 
the most charm; and many a woman who 
believes herself to have that most elusive 
of all qualities might shudder if she knew 
the verdict of her friends. No woman, 
however, who really loves is without charm. 
Like Maggie, if she has not charm for all, 
at least she will have charm for one. 


Outward Bound 

Here is a list of questions from a young 
woman who is going out to Bombay to be 
married. What about clothes? What is 
second class like on the steamers going 
East? Is there anything that will really 
stop mal de mer? What sort of things 
should she wear on the voyage? And so 
on. 

Well, suppose I begin with the last ques- 


PROBLEM PAGES 


tion. For a journey to Bombay a knitted 
frock, or a knitted suit, an evening dress, 
and a wrap coat are the only essentials for 
the first part of the voyage.* It is cus- 
tomary to change for dinner in the second 
class on the majority of ships, as there is, on 
the larger steamers at any rate, a dance 
almost every night on deck. Knitted clothes 
for day wear are the best. In the Red Sea 
and afterwards one needs the kind of 
clothes that one would wear in England 
in summer-time. In India, as an officer's 
wife, you will be glad of pretty dresses for 
evening wear and a variety of tennis 
clothes, but articles specially meant for 
tropical wear can be bought as cheaply in 
Bombzy as in London. 

There are many advertised preparations 
for the cure of mal de mer, one of which I 
have found very good. 

Accommodation in the second class on 
steamers varies with the type of ship, but 
you will find the second-class arrangements 
in most of the steamers are very com 
fortable indeed. There are no_ single 
second-class cabins, but some of them have 
berths for two and are large and airy. All 
good wishes for your happiness. 


Domestic Service 

I agree with you, “T. R.,’’ Nottingham, 
that there are good places and_ good 
servants, and that if there existed some 
voluntary organization which would put 
mistresses in touch with the type of maid 
likely to be happy with them it would confer 
a blessing on a much troubled domestic 
world. The difficulty is that when homes 
differ so enormously the conditions of 
domestic service differ enormously. The 
life, for instance, of a general domestic 
worker cannot be standardized. If she is 
employed by a busy mother, living in a 
suburban house with possibly half a dozen 
members in the family, she leads one kind 
of existence. If she is employed to look 
after a small country cottage occupied by 
a married couple much away, she leads an 
entirely different type of life. That is why, 
I think, you can never make a rigid set of 
rules for domestic service.” But your sug- 
gestion that households should be graded so 
as to attract only the type of servant likely 
to be happy in them is very good, Only 
who is to do the work? One can almost 
always name offhand a happy, comfortable 
home for some type of servant. But who 
can name the servant? I am afraid that 
only a great woman leader with a touch of 
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genius could solve the most puzzling of our 


domestic problems. 


The Sensitive Girl 

I know that it sounds a little brutal, but 
would it not be better to send your daughter 
away to boarding-school ? 
“C. H.,” actually to 
tendency to shyness by too much considera 


It is possible, 


increase a morbid 


tion. No, I do not believe that it would be 
kind or sensible to laugh at your girl’s 


nervous self-consciousness, but I do not 
think that education at home is going to 
help her. She ought to mix with other girls 
in a school, where she will realize how smal] 
a place she fills. Some time your girl wil! 
have to mix with her fellow-creatures in all 
kinds of conditions, and she must 
sooner or later how to do it. Choose a good 
school, ask the headmistress to keep a sym- 
pathetic eye on her, and I believe that afte: 
the first term is over there will be a great 
change for the better, 


learn 


Extravagant Housekeeping 

“T mean to be very candid with you,” 
writes “Norah,’’? Hampstead. “I am ex 
travagant by nature, and although I am 
always making good intentions, I find it 
very difficult to resist spending money. 
There is always some little thing I want 
for myself or for the house. I 
you can suggest any method which 
really help me to put my house in order? 
I am not good at keeping accounts, but | 


would do anything to get out of the muddles 
in which I continually land myself.” 

Put down everything you spend, “ Norah.”’ 
Even if you do not make a daily addition 
of all your little expenditures, at any rate 
at the end of each day write down what you 
have spent. It is extraordinarily humiliat- 
ing to look through a long list, perhaps 
stretching over only a few days, of little 
luxuries which have been bought out of an 
allowance meant for the necessities of life. 
Moreover, it is much more interesting to do 
without something one wants rather badly 
until one can feel the money can honestly be 
expended on it. 


wonder it 
would 


The things for which we 
have waited are always more attractive than 
those which have been bought carelessly on 
the impulse of the moment. Make up your 
mind to keep the best accounts you can for 
a week. You may feel that cannot 
promise more than a week, Well, promise 
so much and keep your promise, and when 


you 


the next week comes along you may find it 
easier than you thought to put your buying 
on a businesslike basis. 


Arts and Crafts as a Career 

In answer to “Helen,’? I am afraid that 
I cannot be very encouraging. I imagine 
that few people are making a living out of 
the sale of decorative pottery. It is natural 
that hand-woven material and hand-made 
pottery should cost more than the factory- 
made article, but at present the public 
appreciating the beautiful work of the crafts 
artists is small. I fear that for some time 
such work must be a hobby, profitable with 
ordinary good luck, but little more. If you 
want to specialize, it might be good to con- 
kitchen utensils. In these 
servantless days women spend more time in 
their own kitchens than formerly, and are 
have kitchen 


centrate on 


glad to bright and artistic 


utensils’ about them. 


To My Correspondents 

Lately I have had several letters from 
readers asking if it is possible for me to 
write to them without making reference to 
their troubles or problems in these pages. 
1 should like to that I am 
always glad to write privately to any reader, 
and if it is desired that | 
marize my solution of their problem in these 
pages they have only to make it clear that 
they regard the matter as 
between ourselves. <A many of the 
problems sent to me are not suitable for 
here. sent with the 
expressed wish that they should not find 
Letters from such 
correspondents are always regarded by me 


them 


assure 


should not sum- 


wish me to 
great 


discussion Some are 


their way into my pages. 


as purely personal, but where no special 
request for non-inclusion in these pages is 
made I like to give here a summary of the 
problem—even if I have already written to 
the author— because I firmly believe that 
every problem in this world is also some- 
like to think that these 
pages are he!pful to many who have not 
I do not pretend to 
solve every problem that is sent to me. 
How could [? But I very happily and will- 
ingly promise my sympathy to anyone in 
trouble or difficulty of any kind, and should 
like to assure all my readers that it is a 
pleasure to me to help them if I can and to 
make a real effort to throw some light on to 
the dark places of their lives. 


one else’s, and I 


actually written to me, 


dieting. 


OVALTINE 
RUSKS 


More appetising, 
easily digested and 
much more nourish 
ing than ordinary 
rusks or biscuits. 


Price 2/6 


"THE merry romping of healthy children during the 
day-time—the healthy, restful slumber at night— 
what a satisfaction and a joy to the happy parents ! 


The health and happiness of every child depends upon proper 
The ordinary daily dietary may not—probably will 
not—contain all the nourishment required for steady growth. 


**Ovaltine "’ supplies to growing children all the 
energy-creating and body-building elements deficient 
in ordinary food. These vital elements are care- 
fully proportioned for their every need. 

Ripe barley malt, creamy milk, fresh eggs and a 
cocoa flavouring are the sole constituents of 
** Ovaltine."" Remember, also, Ovaltine" is the 
best food beverage for adults too. 


contains more nourishment than 
7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract or 3 eggs. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


t is economical to purchase the larger-sized tins. 


One cup of ** Ovaltine’ 


A. WANDER. Ltd., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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FOUNTPENS 


For busy writers there is no 
pen to equal the “Swan” 


Self-Filler. It can be filled 


Size 2 
— instantly, writes instantly, and 
FILLER soon becomes indispensable 


17/6 


to its user. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Standard Type from 10/6 
OF ALL STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS 
LIST POST FREE 


“SWAN” 


INK MaBikE, Topp & Co., Lt 
a § LTD., Swan House, 
Swan 10h FOR ALL 133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
<w-) PENS Branches : 79 & So High Holborn, W.C.1; 


97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent St., W.1. 


ASIMPLE PAINTING COMPETITION 


Money prizes from £5 downwards, 100 
a Hawk-Eye Cameras (made by the Kodak Com- 

pany), 200 Jewelled Pencil Cases—every boy or girl 
who is not more than 16 has the opportunity 
of winning one of these! Efforts are judged 


WHAT TO DO. 


i i — Obt: a copy of Wright's 
to 8 and ages from Book from 
8 to 16—so that the younger boys and girls your chemist or grocer, which 
4 contains full information. If 

are not handicapped. The only entrance any difficulty, a copy will be 
sent imn iately on receip 

fee is a wrapper from a tablet of of Id et addressed to: 


“Painting Competition, 


Dept. 6, Wright, Layman & 

Umney, Ltd., 44-50, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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City Sparrows 


Y DEAR READERS,-—If 1 had to 
M pick out of the year the months that 
“children’s months,’’ 

I think I should at once name August and 
September, when I picture them on 
shores building castles and bathing, and 
December and January, when I see glowing 
eyes feasting on Christmas trees and blaz 


are specially 


sCa- 


ing plum puddings, and smart young people 
dancing at parties. That, »f course, assumes 
that I am thinking 0! 
parents can afford to give them the joys that 

But need not walk 
far in London or any other large city to 
that 
whose parents, however devoted 


less 


those children whose 


childhood prizes, one 


see there are thousands of children 


» are powcr- 
to give them than a 
and programme 
away for holidays and going to Christmas 
do not at all. I think the 
time has gone by when it was held that “the 
poor” had quite different wants and feelings 
from “the rich.” 
standing have dissipated that myth, and we 
realize that children all the world over 
fundamentally very much alike, 
things delight and distress them. 

Then we begin to fear for the happiness 


more bare sub 


sistence, in whose going 


parties 


heure 


Sympathy and under- 
are 


The same 


of those thousands whose homes cannot pro 
vide the good fare and fun. 


And then we 
turn with relief and gratitude to those 
societies which make poor children  theit 
special care. How necessary such societies 


are I realized on a recent visit to the head 
quarters of the Shaftesbury Society. 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 


address to which to send them. 


To all who are interested in social reform 
and who is not?—I would recommend a 
book which has just been published, “ Lord 
Shaftesbury,” by J. L. Hammond and 
3arbara Hammond (Constable and Co.). 
It is the life story of the man who founded 
the Society, and while its 
revelations as to the conditions and hours 
of child labour up to 1850, and the cruelties 
the “climbing 
chimney sweeps) less than fifty years ago, 
are absolutely appalling, it is a very fine 
record of the successful struggle of a large- 
hearted, and man 
against the glaring wrongs of his time, It 
is almost incredible that such wrongs could 
be tolerated, and I have an uncomfortable 
feeling that although we have gone far on 
the humanitarian road in Shaftesbury’s foot- 
steps, fifty or a hundred hence our 
descendants may express similar amazement 
soundly surrounded by all the 
from the bad housing that 


Shaftesbury 


pel petrated on boys ‘i 


capable compassionate 


years 


that we slept 
evils arising 
exists to-day. 

Lack of space prevents my dwelling on 
this interesting book beyond stressing the 
fact that Shaftesbury devoted his life to 
improving the lot of the children, The 
reforms that he have led to still 
further beneficent legislation, and the spirit 
of his influence and compassion is alive to- 
day in the magnificent work carried on by 
the Shaftesbury Society. Its programme is 
very wide, but it may be condensed into the 
statement that it aims at “promoting the 
mental, moral and physical well-being of 


secured 


manner of means.’’ 

include fifty local branches 
affiliated missions; Davy 

Schools Mothers; a 


children by all 
The 
and ninety-three 
Nurseries and 
Cripple Mission (of which more later), with 
more than 9,000 names on its register and 


“means” 


fol 
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THE NEW Army of HELPERS, 
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eighty-six Cripple Parlours in 


healthy 
working order; the Crutch and Kindness 
League, which has recently enrolled several 
QUIVER readers and wants many more; an 
inspiriting array of Holiday Homes, open 


throughout the year, where in twelve 
months over 7,000 fortnights at the sea or 
in the country are provided for children 
from crowded, mean streets; a Camp and 
Camp House and Cottages for the summer 
season; several permanent Homes; a Fresh 
Air Fund to provide a day in the country 
the “half loaf” for those who cannot have 
a fortnight; the Barefoot Mission that grate- 
fully receives garments and goods and dis- 
tributes them where they are very badly 
needed; the Hearts and Hands League that 
enlists the help of schools; the Yuletide 
Association and Shoeblack Brigade and a 
Boys’ Bootmending Class, which I saw in 
progress. A competent instructor teaches 
the crippled boy a trade by which he can 
earn a good living; the boys practise on the 
old boots and shoes sent to the Barefoot 
Mission, and excellent work they do. There 
are fourteen on the waiting-list. 


The Cripple Child’s Champion 

The short paragraph I inserted in the 
August number about the Crutch and Kind- 
ness League brought forth a number of 
letters from kind readers eager to befriend 
a cripple child. I was not surprised, for to 
be crippled means to suffer pain as well as 
handicap, and what could be more appeal- 
ing than the thought of a lonely little 
cripple in a squalid home leading a 
piteously drab and comfortless existence ? 
Those who responded, and all the othe 
readers who love children, will, I feel sure, 
be interested to hear something more of the 
great work done by the Shaftesbury Society's 
Cripple Mission. 

I had a delightful talk with Miss Pullin, 
the superintendent, and while she gave me 
an insight into the wonderfully efficient 
system by which over 9,000 cripple children 


> 


are registered, and anything done for them 
is recorded, I beyond docketing and 
filing into the heart and soul of the work. 
Unrecorded, but supremely important, are 


saw 


the tact and patience very often ne essary to 
persuade a loving but ignorant parent to 
consent to an operation which will make a 
crooked little body straight 

The story of Frank supplies an illustra 
tion. against 
hospitals and doctors, so until the Shaftes- 
bury Society made his acquaintance he had 


His mother had a_ prejudice 


had no advice at all. By dint of much con- 
version it succeeded in getting him to Shad- 
well Hospital for examination by an eminent 
surgeon, but with the proviso that nothing 
in the nature of an operation would be 
allowed! The surgeon, as the Society fore- 
saw, prescribed an operation as the only 
hope of making Frank’s future tolerable, 
Here was an impasse. But the Society’s 
workers did not despair. They reasoned, 
they appealed, and finally they won. Little 
Frank is to have his chance. 

In order to understand fully the scope 
of the Society’s work we need not leave the 
story there. If Frank is run down (as in all 
probability he is), he will be sent to a 
Holiday Home to be well fed and braced up 
for the operation, After the operation there 
is every likelihood that expensive 
surgical appliance will be ordered for him. 
To Frank’s mother the 
seven guineas represents a fortune. 
happens ? 


some 


sum of six or 
What 
If Frank has to wait indefinitely 
for the instrument all the good results of 
the operation will be undone. The Society 
guarantees the amount, the mother pays 
what she can, and the Society pays the rest. 
If a spinal carriage is necessary to take the 
little boy into the fresh air—and 
always realized how badly the poor children 


it is not 


of a large city, who live and sleep in over 
crowded rooms in congested districts, need 
fresh air—the Society lends one. And in the 
spinal chair Frank can find fresh air not 
only in the streets and open spaces, but in 
one of the eighty-six 


g Cripple Parlours, 
centres of friendship where games, religious 
instruction and classes bring 
interests and amusements hitherto undreamt 


of, 


into his life 


New Year’s Gifts 

I do not think I have ever been in touch 
with a which gives a greater im- 
pression of going “all out” for the children. 
Their bodily, mental and moral welfare are 
all equally its concern, and it works un- 
flaggingly to secure them: more, it 
its aid to thei The poor mother 
in threadbare garments and worn shoes who 


society 


extends 
families. 
brings her child for help is sent away in 
warm and decent clothes. 

And now to guide those who would like 
to make a New Year’s gift to the Shaftes- 
bury Society. Ten shillings will supply a 
pair of boots for a little 
guinea a fortnight’s stay at the sea or in 
the country; £2 10s. a spinal carriage, 
promising inestimable health and happi- 


down-at-heel; a 
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The Father of Them All 
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You can buy the Com- We think you 


— Cabinet 
wherever really good 
Clothing 
Cabinet 


eventually like to 


Furniture is sold. send one now? 


TRUCTED of selected Mahogany 
or Oak throughout, the exteriors are 

finished in standard shades of Mahog- 
any, Walnut or Oak, that will harmonise 
with any decorative scheme. 


LUXURY 


The numerous refinements in the 
Compactom Clothing Cabinet 
give it an air of luxury, built 
upon and around a dependable 
design, the efficiency and relia- 
bility of which has been perfected 
in actual use, under every normal 
condition. 

Practically ideal and_ ideally 
practical. 


Overall dimensions: 4 ft. 3 in. x5 ft. 7 in. xx ft. 10 in 

To ensure perfect delivery, even where entrance space 

is limited, it is made in five portions. 

The separate compartments are adjustable, and adapt- 
able to any quantity and kind of clothing. 

Heavily plated fittings extend in such a manner 

as to make the clothing immediately accessible and 

always in view. 

Every possible requirement is provided for in this 

Clothing Cabinet, which will preserve in properly 

pre )portioned compartments three times as much as 
any wardrobe. 


29: Guineas 


Delivered free in England, Scotland and Wales 


Some of our Provincial Agents : 


Aberdeen : JOHN ALEXANDER & CO. Lancaster : hey = & SONS. 
Belfast: THOMAS & CO Leamington : E. FRANCIS & SONS. 


— 


will 
see 
our Catalogue. May we 


Birmingham : SASSONS, LTD. 
Blackpool ; ELYSIUM. 

Bournemouth : J. J. ALLEN, LTD. 
Bradford: BROWN, MUFF & CO.. 
Brighton: COLBOURNE & CO., LT 
Bristol : CHARLES, LTD 

Cardiff: JAMES HOWELL & CO.. LTD. 
Cheltenham : SHIRER & HADDON., LTD. 
Chester: BROWN & CO. (CHESTER), LTD 
Coventry : J. R. a & CO. 
Derby: W. TW 

Dundee: THOS. JUSTICE & SONS. Db 


LT 
Eastbourne : GEORGE BROWN & CO., LTD. 


Edinburgh : JOHN TAYLOR & SON, LTD. 


LTD 
Halifax: W, L. DRANSFIELD & SON, 
: Hanley: BRATT 
: Hastings: F. C. SINDEN. 
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Leeds DENBY & SPINKS. 
Leicester: JOHN SHARPE & CO., LID. : 
Liverpool PINNIGANS, LTD. 
Newcastle : SOPWITH co. 

Newmarket : COLE & C 

Nottingham : SMART & RROWN, LTD. 
Peterboro: THOMSONS, LTD. 

Reading : HEELAS, SONS & CO 

Southampton: SHEPHERD & HEDGER. 

S$ mderland: H. BINNS. SON & CO., LTD. 
Walsall: PRICE'S STORES. LTD. 

Wurrington: PENDLEBURY & CO. 


D. 
Wolverhampton: RICHMOND'S FUR 
NISHING STORES 
Worcester : CHARLES, LTD. 
Worthing JORDAN & COO, 


COMPACTOM, Ltd. | 


“VANTAGE HOUSE 


42.44, Upper Berkeley St., 
London, W.1. 


"Phone : Paddington 5002 
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/ Block 
i you’ve a nice 
taste in choco- 
late, acknowledge 
it with Belgrave. 
It’s delightfully 
not-too-sweet,and 
itsimply dissolves 


ah 
\ | 
in the mouth. 
CHOCOLATE 
New 


THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


ness; £5 a cot in a Day Nursery for a year. 
small, whether for 
general purposes or earmarked for surgical 
And 
ind, the Society gives every 
child on its lists a toy and a Christmas or 
New Year party, so it can easily be 
imagined how welcome a parcel of toys 
would be. Again I should like to say that 
month numbers of new names of 
cripple children are added to the register 
of the Crutch and Kindness League, and a 
corresponding numbet 
needed ; s the modest member- 
ship fee, and a monthly letter and an occa- 
sional gift are the liabilities. By the time 
this article appears I hope to be in North 
Africa, at Biskra, for a week or it 
would onsiderable delay to write to 
the address 


Any donation, large or 


help, is money supremely well spent. 


as for gifts in k 


every 


of new members is 


one shilling 


two, so 
mean 
me fot TI am therefore giving 
the address to which money and gifts should 
be sent: Arthur Black, Esq., Secretary, 
Shaftesbury Society, John Kirk House, 
2 John Street, London, W.C.1. I hope to 
hear on mv return that we have done much 


to gladden the little cripples’ new year. 
Please mention THE QUIVER in sending to 
Mr. Black. 1 thank in advance all who 
help this splendid work, 


Deaf and Lonely 


[ print the following extract from a sad 
letter in the hope that the writer may find 
ew sympathetic correspondents, I shall 
gladly supply the name and address : 
Tamas leaf ladv, who, having read 
With interest vour article on * Work for the 
Deaf’ in the July number, am moved to ask 
Whether it would be possible to deal with the 
s { those who are slightly deaf in a future 
article, because personal experience leads me to 
think that our plight is in many ways worse 
than that of those who are totally deaf. The 
article referred to shows that there are clubs, 
missions, institution etc., for these handi- 
capped people, but these do not meet the needs 
of those who, like myself, are not so deaf as to 
rely on such things, though it is a matter of 


very real difficulty and embarrassment to take 


5 proper position in society, as this deaf 
ness prevents our keeping in touch with what 
is taking place and our own sensitiveness in 
tensifies this acutely. Most semi-deaf people are 
very shy and self-conscious, and being in a 
room with others laughing and talking around 


Is far from pleasant, and to keep up an appear 


ince of cheerfulness is untold torture 

gather that in Switzerland, Denmark, 
Holland and America there are special clubs for 
the hard of he iring, but there does not seem 
to be anything of this kind in our own country. 
\lso, in these davs of trade depression and keen 
Competition staffs are being reduced, and those 
Who are slightly deaf are invariably the first 


to go, and I, for one, find it extremely hard to 
secure another position with such a number of 
normal-hearing unemployed to compete against. 
I have been a clerk for eleven years, and during 
that time I am certain that no normal-hearing 
person could ever understand the very great 
strain and worry experienced in order to carry 
out my duties owing to my inability to hear 
clearly. 

‘““If you thought it possible to bring the 
problem of the hard of hearing before the public 
in your pages, I feel sure that you would be 
rendering all those who are so afflicted a real 
service. 

‘© T should at all times be most happy to hear 
from any of the semi-deaf, and would gladly 
reply to all correspondents if by so doing I 
could bring a little brightness into their lives 
and thereby also brighten my own.” 


A Home of Rest 

There few permanent comfort- 
able homes for invalids, but I have recently 
heard of one in the Sydenham district where 
patients are taken for terms as low as £1 5s. 
This, 
a separate room, but a larger sum secures 
greater luxury. The cooking highly 
recommended, and arrangements be 
made according to circumstances, 

\ reader find comfortable 
temporary accommodation as a paying guest 
with another in Denmark Hill. Terms must 
be moderate, 

Anothet 


are very 


a week. of course, does not provide 
is 
could 
anxious 


is to 


let the 
eround floor of her house at Bournemouth as 
a furnished flat. It is highly recommended 
tenant. 


reader is anxious to 


ast 


by the 


Old-Year Helpers 


It has been a month of many kind gifts. 


My appeal for £2 for Miss Ethel W. had 
a splendid response, An anonymous readet 
sent £2, anoth 1os., yet another £5 (of 


which £2 is earmarked for her), and over 
and a and her 
husband living in Ventnor sent £6 to keep 
her at the hospital for four weeks. I 
to say that the 
long stay in order to effect a complete cure, 


above these reader 
am 


girl must have a 


sOTTyY Sa\ poo! 4 
so all the money sent is more than welcome. 
generous donations, 
several sent in gratitude for happy holidays. 
In consequence we have been able to help 
several needy people, and I have a pile of 
thankful letters. But the gratitude is by no 


here were many other 


means all for gifts of money. The friendly 
letter, the magazine, the few flowers—these 


mean pathetically much to many people. ] 


print these extracts, not to “pat ourselves 


on the back” for what we have done, but 
to convince readers how very much the little 
kindnesses count in lonely lives of hardship, 


THE QUIVER 


and to urge them to join our ranks in the 
New Year. 


‘* Pl never be able to thank you enough for 
all you have done for me. I have three regular 
pen friends who are so very kind to me. Mrs. 
1). sent me a lovely parcel last week, and she 
often sends me wool to make up, and altogether 
I’m kept fairly well supplied with work so that 
I haven't time to be lonely. Words cannot 
express my gratitude for their great kindness.”’ 

‘** 1] want to thank you so much for the kind 
friends you have sent me in having had linen, 
papers, books, a dressing-jacket, etc., from the 
ladies saying you had sent my address. The 
letters come like a ray of sunshine and help to 
lighten the which heavy some- 
times.”’ 

‘** The readers of Tne Qvuivek have been so 
wonderfully kind. They have given me courage 
to live.” 

** How can I thank you and the kind donor 
of the jacket? It is so cosy. Please convey my 
deep gratitude. It was just what I wanted for 
winter.” 


cross, seems 


New-Year Helpers 
Although the 
whom I hope to 


old-year helpers, all of 
“carry forward” into 1924, 
have been more than kind and generous, the 
work is growing apace and more and more 
recruits are needed. Also, I am sorry to 
say that many distressing cases have made 
a big drain on my S.O.S. Fund and it badly 
needs replenishing. So 1 hope most sin 
cerely that new helpers will roll up in thei 
hundreds. A very little time, a very little 
trouble, and a very little money will procure 
a great deal of happiness. Here are a few 
folk for new helpers to help: 


M. M., for whom I appealed some time ago 
when her mother was desperately ill, is now in 
great need herself. She is very delicate, having 
attacks of hamorrhige from time to time, and 1s 
really not fit for a whole day job. But she has 
no money whatever and no one who can give 
her any. Lately she has had a bad attack. It 
is a nightmare to the poor girl to feel that she 
has not a penny put by for a rainy day or for 
disablement from ill health. At present she has 
an afternoon post, and | sent her 43 from the 
S.00S. Fund to enable her to rest during the 
mornings for a time and not look for a morning 
post. She ought to have her mornings free and 
get into the fresh air for some time to come, 
but unless I receive some gifts for her I fear 
this will be impossible. 

Mrs. Hl. is a young widow with two children. 
She has a very hard struggle to earn a living 
by sewing, and very often she and her little 
ones do not get enough to eat. 

Mrs. W., an old friend, is bedridden again, 
and asks if we can send her some books and 
mavazines, 

Mrs. 1). asks for old Quivers 

More people than | can name are in need of 
clothes, but warm winter coats, underclothes, 
clothes for bovs of nine and seven, and a 
dressing gown are specially asked for 


To Y. Z.—lImportant 

Y. Z., who very kindly sent £2 10s. in 
notes some little time ago, will be glad to 
hear that they have been recovered, and 
that I have sent the money to the 
following funds and had grateful acknow- 
ledgments: Church Army, 1os.;_ Bible 
Society, 1os.; Children’s Country Holidays, 
10S. S.Q.S., rae 


now 


Anonymous Gifts 

The following gifts are gratefully acknow- 
ledged : 

S.O.S. Fund.—l. R. B., £2; another one who 
has had a happy holiday (for Ethel W.), £2. 

Save the Children Fund.—C. M. W., 5s. 

Dr. Barnardo’s.—E. P. VP. Belair, £1. 

All the following I thank very much for 
kind gifts and letters: 

Miss Edith Knell, Mrs. Midgley, Rev. F. A. 
Smith, Miss Conway, Mrs. Holloway, Miss 
fhe Smith, Mrs. Kimmins, Mrs. Harvey, 
Miss Mabel Griffin, Countess Limburg Stirum, 


Miss Charlotte Hall, Miss Annie Jack, Miss 
Mary R. Thomas, Miss Wallis, Miss Kate 
Cook, Mrs. Buckwell, Mrs. Berridge, Miss 
Gollifer, Miss M Bell, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. 
McNeill, Miss Dolly Robinson, Miss E. Roe, 
Miss Kathleen Startins Mrs. Wardlaw, Miss 


Philipps, Alfred Martin, Miss V. C. Harbutt, 
Mrs. Walden, Mrs. IHlolman, Miss Helvyar, Miss 


Rookes, Miss Preson, Miss [E:dith Brett, Miss 
Florence Budge, Miss <Alvs’ Pearson, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Lindsay, Mrs. Steane, Miss T. E 
Robinson, Mr. FE. G. Vecqueray, Miss M. A. 


Smith, Miss Ann Chandler, Mrs. Hopper, Mr 


and Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Christian, Miss L. 
Bennett, Mrs. Rushworth, Miss C. A. Park, 
Miss Florence Kdwards, Mrs. Eccles, Miss 
Kennedy, Miss Shirley, Mrs. Bennett, Mr 
Arthur Black, Miss Farnworth, Rev. John H. 
L.itten, Miss Isa M. Watson, Miss Nutting, 
Miss Vincent, Miss A. Toplis, Miss Morton, 


Miss 
Miss 


Miss TL. A. Robinson, Miss 


Rankin, 
furner, Miss Hebditch, Mrs 


Nicholson, 


Stanford, Mrs. Leech, Mrs. Steer, Miss Small 
wood, Mrs. Claremont, Rev. ©. Haldon, Miss 
C. A. Case, Mrs. Spouse, Miss Annie Swan, 
Mrs. Austin, Miss Kathleen Fawkes, Miss 
Daphne Hammonde, Miss Whyte, Mrs, Kitson, 
Mrs. Haworth, Miss M. M. Chadburn, M.D., 
Rev. T. D. ‘Thomas, Mrs. Newland, Mr. John 
Mack, Miss FE. Hamilton, Miss M. L. Evans, 
Miss Constable, Mr. F. Bunker, Mrs. Drewitt, 
Miss A. W. Sherlock, W. Lang. Miss Bunce, 
Mrs. McMillan, Mrs. Guys, Mrs. Neill, Rev 


Welch. Miss Marion Smith, Miss C. M. 
Williamson, Miss Lonsdale, 


KE. J. 
Woodburn, Miss F 


Miss Cooke, Mrs. Welch, Muss Moulton, Rev. 
Hedley VPlumtree, A. Jones, Muss Hope Clarke 
and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. 0! 
Miss, or to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment’ 


You 


any other title, in ordet! 


incere 
FLORA STURGEON. 


\ 
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Come and help Mother 
polish the Tiles. 


Ww ENEVER there is work to be 
done, Vimmy is on the spot. 
For sheer zest and _ willingness 
there is no one to equal Vimmy 
—he has no fixed “business hours,” 
but is always to the fore when 
there’s work on hand. 
VIM gives tilework a brilliant 
lustre, cleans pots, pans, cutlery, 
crockery, glassware, earthenware, 
windows, oilcloth and linoleum, 
floors and kitchen tables, plain and 
painted woodwork. VIM cleans 
the house from cellar to attic. 
Don’t apply the VIM dry. 


When things are dim 
Just give ’em VIM. 
IN SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 


CLEANSER & POLISHER 


FOR METAL, 
WOODWORK, 
TILES ere 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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The 
Sweet Odour 
of Lavender 


You are certain 
to like Price's 
ENGLISH 
LAVENDER 
SoaP not only 
because of its 
enduring frag- 
rance ; not only 
because of its soft 
and profuse lather, 
but because of its 
sheer economy 
and intrinsic 
charm. 


Fragrant to the 
very last. 


PRICE'S 
Old English 
Lavender Soap 

Ask your Stores. 
Price's Soap Co., Ltd. 


ondon. 


Lay the 
Foundations 


of a 
tution 
children 
“Patent” Groats 
fast and supper! Contains the most 
valuable flesh and bone-forming 
properties, is easily digested and 
has a delicious flavour. 


ROBINSON’S 
GROATS 


| “ From Infancy to Childhood” sent free on 

| request. Dept. Q.. KEEN, ROBINSON & 

CO., LTD., Denmark Street, (Incor- 

porated with J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London 
& Norwich). 


strong robust consti- 


by feeding your 
Robinson’s 


for break- 


on 


GC. BRANDAUER « Go., Lro.. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDAL 
Attention is 


also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOTTING 

PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 104d. 

= Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, 


A Special Apr ea! for the New Year. 
Good Work in Sor eed 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 1813 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESS8URY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date £ oo) 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 


10,¢ Boys have been sent tothe Roya avy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have beer edt tor € ent it r 
Boy ris 
fat s—THRIR MAJHSTIES KING AND EN. 
President—H.R.H. THe PRINCK OF WALI 
Chairman and MALDE M.A 
Deputy-Chatr F. H. CLAYTON, 
Chairman 0/ SAtp Lo re VWSON I EsQ 
Fowl Secretar H. WAL i 
HENKY G. COPELAND. 


Chegues ‘ ” sent 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaltesbury Avenue London, W.C.2, 


DON’T LET IT GET HOLD OF YOU. 


When you feel it coming on— st 


at once to NOSTROLINE. Don't \et ' 


roys 
NOS! ROLINE tackles the germ and yer? 


st and 
cro 


NOSTROLINE handy—use it freely "13. 


against infection or contagion, Costs 


0 


na 
of the nasal organs—you know little sniffed up the no-tril into the air 


passages—that’s all; the simplest, 


In case of delay send P.O. or Stamps, 1/5, to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 729 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


_ watering of the eyes, with irritation 
y have inhaled germs of Catarrh. Fly 
ou—delay is dangerous, often calamitous 


urest cure on earth. Always keep a tube of 
\aces Where peo le meet, as a_ preventive 


) 
chemists keep it, or can easily get it for you. 


| 
| 
| NS 
| 
| NOSTROLINE | 


What Life 
Means to Me 


The following was sent by one of my readers who had read the series 

“What Life Means to Me’’ in recent numbers of “‘ The Quiver.’ To 

me it suggests the question, ‘‘ Should She have Married?” but readers 
generally will form their own opinions. 


LIVE in a village five miles from the 
nearest town or station—have lived there 
all the thirty-four years of my life. 

rhe ill 


to leave 


health of my mother caused me 
school at the age of fourteen, 
although I yearned to be a teacher, loving 
things. Instead, | 
in the making of 
bread in my fat Patiently 
I plodded daily roand, 
mitting my way unto the Lord and hoping 
to have it For myself, 
there seemed no way out compatible with 
duty. 


knowledge above all 


found myself assisting 
her’s bakehouse. 
along the com- 


brought to pass. 


A Lover or a Career 
Then a appeared. 


lover. 


I didn’t want a 
wanted a career. But the caree1 
lover was 
my family. 
And very naturally the more I fled from 
Then 
came the war, and though knowing full wel] 


seemed impossible—and the 


there, strongly encouraged by 


love the more insistent love became. 
that my lover was the stay of his father’s 
business, besides being the very apple of his 
In fact he was 
difficult position of choosing 
Not that I was 
patriotic, nor that I did not love his father. 


eye, I bade him join up. 
placed in the 


between me and his father. 


It was simply that I was driven to despair 


at the prospect before me 
of the respectable lower middle class. 
My lover joined the 
A month late 


business just fell t 


a humdrum life 


veomanry, 


iis father died and the 


hrough. 
Marriage 
Remorsefully I offered—actually offered 
to marry my _ lover—I 
could scarcely bear his 


who previously 
caresses, and we 
were married in the spring of 1915. 

Having always lived a sheltered life, my 
husband arranged with my people for me 
to live in a cottage adjoining their house 
and belonging to my mother. My 
could not 


heart 


rebel at keeping close to my 
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A Human Document 
By a 
Lonely Woman 


parents, whom I truly love; yet oh! how 
glad I would have been had circumstances 
hurried me right away to fresh scenes. I 
live in that cottage still—four roomed and 
gardenless—and dream of a home with 
a bathroom, a spare bedroom and an 
orchard ! 

Early in 1916 a little daughter came. 
Alone I tended her childish ailments. She 
is a highly strung child, and always from 
birth the slightest cause will send her tem- 
perature up to ror to 103 degrees, keeping 
there usually for several days. Those first 
years of married life were not easy. I don’t 
think they ever are, and it’s especially hard 
for two natures to grow togethe1 


> 


when they 
only spend an occasional week-end together. 
When our daughter was nearly two there 
Never strong, I 
was utterly worn out with the work and 
responsibility of our first-born. 

After the War 


After the Armistice was signed my hus- 
The army 


was another—stillborn. 


band came home. y life had com- 
pletely changed and hardened him He 
loved me, yes, but not with the f 


love of 
not with the matured love ot 
Those were hard 


health, 


previous vears 
these later years. years 
of misunderstandings, ill crushed 
spirit. 

But in the 


summer of 
my spirits again. ] 


Our litt 


recovering from whooping cough, appeared 


e daughter, just 


much stronger, and I gladly cast round for 
a fuller, freer life. Since duty forbade my 
going out to seek a career, I would bring 
So in September 
I joined a London correspondence class for 


“Short Story Writing.’’ I loved it, and 
necessary fees, and 


one to me, so to speak. 


carefully saved the 
worked and worked at the lessons for four 
hs. At Easter my small 


over a concert 1n 


blissful mont 


daughter, excited 


she took a prominent part, was seized with 
I I ’ 


which 


the worst attack of fever she has ever had. 
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For six days her temperature was over 
103 degrees, soaring sometimes to nearly 
105 degrees. I was quite alone at nights, 
my husband being on night work. In 
August another small daughter appeared 
small indeed, weighing only 3'4 Ib. 
“Peter cannot live,’ the doctor said, “she 
has no vitality.” “Peter’’ has lived, and 
once more my life is a round of broken 
nights and of days filled with menial duties. 
For two reasons my “Short Story Writing” 
has to be discontinued—lack of time and of 
money. 


Where there’s a Will ? 

“Where there’s a_ will, there's a 
way,’’ we are told. Is there? A scramble 
in the morning, lighting the fire, cleaning 
Peter’s bottles from the night feeds, pre- 
paring another feed, dressing Treasure, 
getting her breakfast and speeding her te 
school ‘(if it’s wet taking her myself in her 
pusher), getting my husband’s breakfast (ii 
there is time having some myself), making 
the beds, bathing Peter, cooking, sweeping 
and general tidying, and holding the wash, 


which is my daily portion, takes up the time 


till dinner. The coal won’t get itself in, 
neither will the water, and the plates remain 
dirty unless I wash them, the clothes damp 
without constantly “airing’’ them. At 
evening one might reasonably hope for a 
little relaxation. But no! By the time I’ve 
seen my husband off to work at seven, and 
got the babies to sleep, cleaned the shoes 
for the morning, washed the dishes, laid the 
breakfast and prepared Peter’s food for the 


night, it’s ten o’clock, after which, for my 
health’s sake, I dare not sit up. If it’s not 
there’s generally a letter to write or some 
mending which must be done. 


Not a Single Evening Outing for 
Seven Years 

Not to a single concert or evening outing 
of any kind have I been since Treasure 
came seven years ago. She is a little 
bundle ef nerves, and my conscience will 
not let me leave her. Before we were 
married frequent day trips to London de- 
lighted my soul. Now the extent of my 
daily excursions is a journey across the yard 
to the coal-shed or to the tank for water, 
My Sunday morning’s outing to chapel is 
quite a dissipation. Even the daily walk 
out with “Baby,’’? supposed to be every 
mother’s lot, is withheld from me, since it 
is advisable to keep Peter in the warm until 
spring comes. 

The compensation ? 

I am beginning to realize, and to be 
utterly thankful for, the fact that against 
myself, so to speak, I have been forced to 
the best and highest joys life can hold for 
a woman—a good man’s love, the gift of 
little children. 
suffering, which alone brings the blessing 
of understanding, I find that, all unknow- 
ing, I who yearned for knowledge have 
gained it, knowledge of the truest kind 
of the meaning of life. 

So I plod along my appointed path, rest- 
ing in the Lord, patiently when I can, trust- 
ing that some day He will give me my 
heart’s desire, 


Forced to these joys through 


——To Parents 
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the children 


You have your newspaper ; 


have 
Cassell’s Picture Newspaper 
For Boys & Girls of All Ages. 


let 
theirs. It is 
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Then turn up the bottom 
ends on dotted line. Turn 
over the serviette and repeat 
the folds on the other two 
sides and bottom ends. 


Open out to stand, thebottom 
ends will fall making a base. 


ow 


Howtotolda | 


BLEACHER—CLEANSER—PURIFIER. 
ANY British homes watch for these 
instructions on how to fold a serviette. 
More and more homes every day 


discover the right way to make serviettes 
flawlessly white—by using OMO. 


OMO iis simple to use, is economical, and 
has no harmful result whatever on white 
linens and cottons. It will help to make 
your table as attractive and inviting as you 
and your guests love to see it. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS. 


Mix the OMO in 
a small basin with 
sufficient cold water 


Pour contents of basin 
into cold water in the 
theV! is completely dissolved. 
to make a thin cream, using Then put in the clothes and 
one tablespoonful of OMO bring slowly to the boil, following 


for every gallon of water. complete directions on packet. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpoot, West Bromwich AND LONDON. 


OMO 


PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 
be tly IM 


“LA ROL A 

ROSE BLOOM.” which 

gives a perfectly natural 

tint to the cheeks. No 

one can tell it is eatie al 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


Don’t wait until the keen 
winter winds have roughened 
and marred your complexion. 


Begin now to use 


BEETHAM'S 
a-Pro 
(as pre-war) 

You will find it wonderfully 

soothing and so beneficial 
that, if regularly used, no bad weather condi- 
tions will have power to mar your dainty charm 
of complexion, or to roughen your hands and 
arms. 


From all Chemists, in bottles, 1 6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 
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Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—The 


you ask me to solve is one which presents 


problem 


itself to many other people besides your 
incorrigible little nephew. It is certainly very 
uninviting to get up on these cold raw morn- 
ings, and it is not surprising that so many of 
us are tempted to seize that extra ten minutes in 
bed in the morning, which, alas! puts every- 
thing wrong for the day. Haste as we may we 
cannot make up for those lost few minutes. 
You tell me you are at your wits’ end about 
Neither 
threats, cajoleries, bribes nor punishments suc- 


the aforementioned young nephew. 


ceed in getting him up to breakfast in time. 
Day after day the same scramble over his toilet, 
a hurried breakfast, and many days each term 
the bad mark at school for late attendance. 

I certainly know of no sovereign remedy for 
this complaint. It is just a question of will 
power. He and dozens of other lazybones up 
and down the land must just make an over- 
night firm resolution to get up, and keep to it 
next morning. Possibly a_ twentieth-century 
invention will be an early-riser’s mattress that 
shakes the sleeper out of bed at a given hour 
-but I wonder 
will voluntarily add the 


equipment ?- 


each morning how many of us 
device to our household 
Ever yours, 

PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have muc/ 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
lu DIN. 

CURE FOR CHILBLAINS. Veronica (Horncastle). 
—Those who are subject to chilblains must 
Stimulate the circulation by regular outdoor 
exercise and by attention to diet. Butter, fat, 
dripping are also beneficial, and cod liver oil or 
cod liver oil and malt or an emulsion of cod 
liver oil should be taken regularly all through 
the winter. Warm woollen  underclothing 
Should be worn, and gloves and boots should 
fit loosely. Warm socks should be worn inside 
the boots or shoes. To allay the irritation of 
unbroken chilblains, paint them with turpentine. 
If broken, wash with equal parts of 
hydrogen peroxide and water and apply boracic 
vintment on lint. 


them 


For FaLuinc Hair. J. M. T. (Paignton).-- 
Your daughter should slightly moisten he’ 
fingertips at night with either toilet paraffin or 
brilliantine and massage the skin of the head 
with them. The movement should be a gentle 
rotary one and should continue until the scalp 
glows. Let her also take a daily dose of 
Kruschen Salts; they are invaluable for remov- 
ing impurities from the blood and restoring 
health and vigour. 

TIRED Eyes. Anxious (Northwood).—I am 
quite sure your trouble is entirely due to read- 
ing in such a poor light. Nothing is so bad for 
the eyes, and it is a great mistake to risk so 
precious a gift as eyesight when you can get 
an incandescent oil lamp, which gives a clear, 
soft radiance. Of course, I am referring to the 
wonderful Aladdin lamps, about which I hear 
so many good things. If you mention THE 
QuIVER the makers will send you one on ten 
days’ free trial. The address is Aladdin Indus- 
tries, 11 Aladdin Buildings, 136 Southwark 
Street, London, S.E.1. 

To CLEAN a GAS-COOKER. Housewife (Bridg- 
north).—You cannot expect your gas-stove to 
work efficiently if you do not keep it clean. 
Have you tried Kleenoff Cooker Cleaning Jelly? 
You can get a large tin for 10od., and just a 
thin coating removes all the grease from the 
cooker. You can use it for the sink and for 
enamel ware too, so it is particularly useful in 
the kitchen and scullery. 

Hotipay Apvice. M. M. B. (Greenwich).— 
You are very lucky to have had such a generous 
present, and I think you are so wise to plan 
spending it on a much-needed holiday. Why 
not go to one of the sunny South Coast towns 
such as Bournemouth or Worthing? At this 
time of year they get any sunshine that is 
going, and you can make the journey in great 
comfort by travelling on the Southern Railway. 

Mip-MORNING LuNcH. Mater (Rochester).— 
You tell me the children always have biscuits 
at eleven o’clock when they are at school. I 
think the interval you mention is rather too 
long between breakfast and dinner, and would 
advise you to give them each a cup of cocoa 
and a biscuit. If you give it at eleven just 
before they start for the morning walk it will 
not spoil their appetites for dinner and is a 
protection against cold. 

RELIEF FOR Bronciat Surrerer. R. L. 
(Perth).-Quite the best treatment is to use 
Vapo-Cresolene. This you can obtain from any 
chemist, and has the great advantage that the 
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relief is continuous whilst the patient gets un- 
disturbed rest. I strongly advise you to try it 
at once for your little daughter, and I am 
quite sure you will find it brings her immediate 
telief. 

A Prerry Novetty. Avis (Letchworth). 
Why not get one of the attractive little china 
lady dolls with masses of snow-white hair and 
array her in bouffant skirts of taffetas ribbon ? 
Beneath the skirt you can arrange a layer of 
wadded cotton, which is kept in place by a 
sateen lining. ‘The result is a dainty tea-cosy 
that is most attractive. 

Correct ApprEss. Maisie (Darlington).—If 
you address the letter to Dr. So-and-so, you 
must not add the letters M.D. after his name. 

A New Year’s Girt. E. L. (Richmond). 
Personally I think under the circumstances 
quite the nicest gift you can offer is some 
daintily packed sweetmeats. Why not make a 
selection of Pascall’s delicious Fruit Bonbons ; 
you can get them in many attractive flavour 
ings, and I am quite sure your gift will be 
most acceptable. 

RouGH Hanps. Pearl (Hampstead).—Kach 
time you wash your hands and before you dry 
them, rub them with a few drops of pure 
glycerine. Then after thoroughly drying, dust a 
little oatmeal powder over them. This treat- 
ment will keep them soft in the coldest weather. 

Tonic Foop For GRowING Boy. Elsa (Read- 
ing).—As your boy is growing so fast there is 
always a danger of his outgrowing his strength. 
You had better give him a cup of Ovaltine at 
bedtime every night. You will find that he 
will like it and that it is splendid for building 
up body, nerve and brain. You and his father, 
too, would find it very beneficial and pleasant 
to take. 

Cabin TRUNK DIMENSIONS. Puzzled (Exeter). 
—When you book your passage, get full par- 
ticulars at the shipping office. 

Ambitious. Ena (Putney).—You are by no 
means too old to learn to play the piano, but 
you will find the drudgery of practice wonder- 
fully lightened if you take a course of Thelwall 
piano lessons. You are undoubtedly musical, 
and these excellent lessons will be the greatest 
possible help to you in developing your talent. 

Invatip. Elizabeth Ann (Cambridge).- -As 
you are unable to leave home, I feel sure you 
would find much relief by trying the celebrated 
Alkia Saltrates. Simply flush the system by 
drinking a tumbler of water to which a level 
teaspoonful of pure refined Alkia Saltrates has 
been added. Any good chemist can supply this 
preparation. 

Boy’s Career. Anxious Mother (Bedford). 
Your best plan would be to write to the Metro- 
politan College, St. Albans, mentioning ‘Tir 
Quiver, and ask for a free copy of their book on 
** Guide to Careers.” 

Muste FOR DANcEs. 


Terpsichore (Rich- 


mond).- As you have wireless already fixed, 
why not secure the services of the best London 
rehestras by fittin loud speaker to your 


instrument? You wall find several advertised in 
Amateur Wireless (Thursdays. 3.) 


New Year's Party. Puzzled (Northallerton). 
The beverage you speak of is the old-fashioned 
Stone’s Ginger Wine. You will find it appre- 
ciated if you offer your guests a small wine. 
glassful before they go out into the cold. 
INDIGESTION. Sufferer (Bournemouth).—I am 
sorry to hear about your indigestion. Too much 
tea is frequently the cause, but there is no need 
to give up this delightful beverage altogether. 
Why not limit yourself to two cups a day ; and 
you will, of course. be careful to take only a 
really good quality blended from delicate leaves, 
such as Mazawattee. Many dyspeptics who can- 
not take ordinary tea use Mazawattee regularly. 
DISCHARGING SERVANT. M. E. F. (Darling- 
ton).—You will be quite within your rights in 
discharging your servant without notice under 
the circumstances. Dishonesty, drunkenness, 
habitual neglect of duties, all these are grounds 
for summary dismissal. When a servant is dis- 
missed without notice she is only entitled to the 
wages actually due. A servant cannot claim a 
character as a right, and you are not compelled 
to give one. If, however, you cecide to do so 
you must be careful that it is absolutely correct. 
STEAMING A Fowt. Cook (Leicester).—A 
tough fowl may be made quite tender by care- 
fully cooking. Rub the fowl over with a piece 
of cut lemon to keep the flesh white, sprinkle 
it with salt and wrap in buttered paper, then 
steam for about two hours in a double saucepan. 
It should be served covered with parsley sauce. 


You pay nothing for an Aladdin 
until you have proved its worth. 


Purely to prove to you 
the advantage of the 
Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
we invite you to test it 
for 10 days free. At 
the end of that time, 
if you are not absolutely 
convinced that it is the 
most economical _ light 
you have ever seen— 


just return it to us. 
Write to-day for full 
articulars of our 
10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


Burns common paraffin. Radiates 80 candle er 
pure, soft, white light. Lights at the wick like . 
ordinary lamp and burns without noise. No smoke 
or smell. © pumping up—cannot explode. Ex- 
tremely economical, because it burns 94 per cent. 
air. Proved to cost less than }d. an hour. 
GET YOURS FREE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
We want one user in each locality to demonstrate the Aladdin in 
to whom customers can bereferre territory where oil lamps are 
In that way you may get yourow ge how you how to 
without cost. Be the tortunat Write 


me to write first for ro da tree fit a he 
trial and learn how to get one kly for territory and sample 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES LTD., 11, ALADDIN BUILDINGS, 
136, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1, 91 
West Fad Showrooms ; 48 Mortimer St., near Oxford Cireas, ¥.1. 
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CODIFIVEROIE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED BY 


OVER 640 BRANCHES 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 
182 RECENT ST. W.1:112-118 EDCWARE RD. W2 
I5 NEW BOND ST. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY Lt? 
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OR those furnishing schemes 
Which call tor restful, dig- 
nified upholstery, Rexine™ 
Leathercloth is unequalled. Its 
appearance is that of leather, 
but its cost is considerably 
lower. 
° 
R 
LEATMERCLOTH 


Your furnishing house can show veu samples 

of the many and varied grains and colours. 

When buying see that “ Rexine™ is specified 

on the invoice to prevent. substitution. 

REXINE LTD. REXINE WORKS HYDE, Nr MANCHESTER 
Londo» g2 Ne 
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